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Pittsburg, Cal.,50 miles northeast of San Fran- 

cisco, has been so important in Pacific coast in- 
dustry, recently completed a modern rolling mill ad- 
joining the steel foundry. The products of this mill 
consist of square deformed bars for reinforcing, 
from %% in. to 114 in., plain square and round bars, 
in. and 


Tn Columbia Steel Co., whose steel foundry at 


from 1% in. to 1% in., and rivet rods, %% 


larger. 


Cleveland, assisted by D. 
H. Botchford, the com- 
pany’s general manager, 
and had originally a 20-ton 
basic open-hearth furnace. 
A 10-ton acid open-hearth 
furnace was added and 
later a 30-ton basic fur- 
nace, making the present 
capacity of the open- 
hearth department about 
7000 tons per month. Im- 
portant additions were 
made to the steel foundry 
in the period of the war 
and it was under inten- 
sive operation in all that 
period, supplying castings 
to Pacific coast shipyards 
in addition to its regular 
products, which are prin- 
cipally railroad and sugar 
mill castings. 

The open-hearth depart- 
ment supplies the new 
rolling mill with 8-in. in- 
gots cast in groups of 24 
and bottom poured. The 
newly completed plant 
consists of an 18-in. mer- 
chant mill. an _ 18-in. 
roughing mill and a 12-in. 
finishing mill, which were 
furnished by the United 
Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh. The ar- 
rangement of these mills 
together with the heating 
furnaces, power equip- 
ment, cooling beds, etc., is 
shown in the accompany- 













The steel foundry was described in THE 
IRON AGE of Jan. 23, 1919, by J. D. Fenstermacher, 
the company’s general sales manager. 
under the supervision of the late S. T. Wellman, of 
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A Modern Bar Mill at Pittsburg, California 


Motor-Driven 18-Inch and 12-Inch Stands 
for the Production of Bars and Small 
Shapes, in Part for the Export Trade 


VOL. 105, No. 2 


ing plan view, which includes also an 8-in. mill. This 
latter is now building and will be started late in the 
It will roll small sizes and these will be reeled. 
On March 29, 1920, the first product was rolled at 
the new plant. The 18-in. merchant bar mill is used 
to break down the 8 x 8-in. ingots into billets which 
are finished into bars by the 12-in. Belgian mill. 
The latter started operations on April 5. 
ally large rounds, squares and light Shapes will be 
finished on the 18-in. mill direct from the ingot. 
The three mills are motor-driven, there being in 
the case of a Pacific Coast rolling mill, in addition 


Eventu- 


to the usual advantages 


| of electric drive, that of 


low-priced current. 

Coming from the 
open-hearth department 
the ingots are charged 
into a continuous heating 
furnace, end oil-fired, and 
of the pusher type, 91 ft. 
long, 6 ft. 6 in. wide, with 
a capacity of 104 ingots. 
An ingot extractor, de- 
signed and built by the 
company and operated by 
compressed air, travels 
back and forth on a track 
between the _ discharge 
end of the furnace and a 
conveyor leading to the 
tilting table serving the 
18-in. mill. It is equipped 
with tongs which open 
and close and raise and 
lower. A table revolves 
on the car, since it is nec- 
essary to turn every 
other ingot as it comes 
from the furnace so as to 
get the small end of each 
into the blooming rolls 
first, effecting a consid- 
erable saving in time. 
Thus also the ingots go 
to the shear in proper or- 
der for cropping. The ex- 
tractor, which is operated 
by a boy, has an ordinary 
3-way air cock control, 
acting quickly and effici- 
ently. 


The 18-in. mill has 
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Mill Building 


four stands, three of which are three-high and the 
other two-high. It is driven by an 800 hp. heavy 
duty, slip ring type rolling mill motor with a speed 
of 257 r.p.m. With reduction gear 3 to 1 the mill 
speed is 85 r.p.m. The flywheel is 16 ft. in diame- 
ter and weighs 20 tons. The mill is equipped with 
outboard bearings and inclosed pinions. At pres- 
ent two mechanical tilting tables, one on each side, 
handle the piece in rolling. Another set of tables 
will be provided later. 

The plan view shows the provision made for 
billet storage and for the transfer of billets to an 
end oil-fired, continuous furnace which is 45 ft. 


18-In. Merchant Mill. 


Mill in Foreground 


long and 13 ft. wide. This, like the furnace of the 
18-in. mill, is equipped with skid pipes circulating 
water. A conveyor delivers billets from the fur- 
nace directly to the 18-in. roughing mill. A down- 
side roughing table is now being installed, also 
a bar conveyor for handling bars from the rough- 
ing mill to the 12-in. finishing: mill. This last, 
which is a Belgian mill, has five stands, four of 
which are three-high and one two-high. .The 
roughing mill and finishing mill are each driven 
independently by a 450 h.p. motor with a speed of 
450 r.p.m. The roughing mill speed is 100 r.p.m., 
reduction gear being 4!» to 1. The fly wheel is 12 


Ingot furnace in the background 
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ft. in diameter and weighs 14 tons. In the case of 
the 12-in. mill the speed is 185 r.p.m., reduction 
gear being 214 to 1. The fly wheel is 10 ft. in di- 
ameter and weighs 10 tons. Both the mills have 
inclosed pinions. The mill motors are alternating 
current and the table and conveyor motors direct 
current. All motors, transformers and _ switch- 
boards were furnished by the General Electric Co.; 
the reduction gear sets were furnished by the Falk 
Co., Milwaukee, and the flywheels were cast and 
machined by the Joshua Hendy Iron Works, San 
Francisco. The tables, conveyors and shears were 
designed and built by the Columbia Steel Co. 

The cooling bed for the 12-in. mill is 20 ft. wide 
and 200 ft. long with top and bottom conveyors. 
The bars are delivered by bottom conveyors to fin- 
ishing shears in the end of the storage building. 
Similar hot bed equipment will be supplied for the 
18-in. merchant mill. 

Ground was broken for the building founda- 
tions on Aug. 8, 1919. Due to the coal, steel and 
railroad strikes, the work was set back from time 
to time but in spite of these obstacles excellent 
progress was made later, as is indicated by the 
starting of the mills before the end of March. The 
buildings, which are of structural steel, fabricated 
and erected by Dyer Brothers, San Francisco, are 
of the V roof type, and are covered with galvan 
ized, corrugated iron. All are light and airy, with 
high roofs, the minimum crane clearance being 28 
ft. The billet building is 60 x 260 ft., and the mill 
building 60 x 240 ft., with a lean-to 40 x 200 ft. 
The hot bed buildings are each 40 x 200 ft. and 
the shipping and storage building 80 x 200 ft. Two 


Decline in British Non-Ferrous Metals 


The following comparison of British metal prices 
per gross ton at the end of February and on May 19 is 
given by the London Jron and Coal Trades Review to 
show clearly the enormous depreciation of values, un- 
precedented in so shor. a space of time, that has taken 
place: 


End February. May 19. 
Copper . a ee £121 0 0 £87 10 O 
Tin - Cane : 418 0 O 283 0 0 
NE 6 a es thr me 61 0 O 44 15 O 
BO 26:64. seb bc oe ake © 51 0 0 37 5 0 


Such movements cannot occur without causing seri- 
ous loss in the trades and industries using and dealing 
in these metals. 

If they were confined to metals, the reasons for them 
might be of little general importance, but similar and 
even worse demoralization dominates practically every 
market in the country, and the root causes are not far 
to seek and can be stated quite briefly as follows: 

Over-speculation. 

The mere discussion of a levy on capital increment 
since 1914, however gained, has produced a widespread 
feeling of alarm that, if it gets beyond discussion, the 
financial fabric of this country will stagger. 

Acting on the instigation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the banks all over the country are stated 
to have withdrawn certain facilities to their customers, 
and apprehension, probably unjustified, has been occa- 
sioned. 





The British Ferroalloy Market 


Conditions in the British ferroalloy market are thus 
outlined by a recent issue of the London Jron and Coal 
Trades Review: 

Ferrovanadium is still in demand for a large tonnage, 
both for home and continental destinations, but there 
is little or no material to be obtained in this country, 
and there is also little in transit. 

Ferrochrome is slowly coming back to its own again, 
and increasing quantities are being inquired for in all 
grades. Low carbon gradés have not yet advanced, but 
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5-ton overhead traveling cranes are provided for 
the billet building, a 10-ton traveling crane for the 
mill building and a 10-ton crane for the shipping 
and storage building. These were furnished }, 
the Cyclops Iron Works, San Francisco. The crane 
motors are alternating current. 

A feature of the plant which the visitor w))) 
not overlook is the precaution taken to insure 
safety. All gearing is solidly inclosed and motors 
transformers and flywheels are surrounded hy 
heavy wire screening. Steps and platforms are 
built to permit ready passage from one side of the 
mill to the other. A further feature is that the 
layout permits the travel of steel in practically 
straight line from the ingot to the finished bar in 
the storage warehouse. This is no small factor in 
securing economical production. There was no in 
terruption in the early period of operation, as is 
commonly the case, the first month showing an av- 
erage output of about 100 tons per 8-hr. turn. Op- 
eration is now on a two-shift basis. 

The product of the new mill is sold both in the 
export and the domestic trade. Material for ex- 
port is shipped direct by lighters from the com- 
pany’s docks, which are located on the New York 
slough of the San Joaquin River. Both the San 
Joaquin and the Sacramento rivers empty into 
Suisun Bay, a short distance from the plant. Ship- 
ments from the docks are delivered alongside 
steamers in San Francisco Bay. Two transcon- 
tinental railroads, the Santa Fe and the Southern 
Pacific, connect with the plant and the San Fran- 
cisco & Sacramento Electric Railway line gives 
added facilities. 


the improved rate of exchange between this country and 
France has adversely affected French material, and 
the British makers hold the market. MHigh-carbon 
grades maintain their recent advance, and are expected 
to improve further. 

Ferrotungsten supplies are easy, and the price of 
3s. 3d. per lb. is maintained. Tungsten-powder can be 
obtained with fairly prompt delivery at 3s. 9d. per lb. 

Twelve per cent ferrosilicon, blast-furnace grade, is 
offered at about £17 per ton makers’ works. Twenty- 
five per cent ferrosilicon, electric-furnace manufacture, 
is about £20 per ton, while 45 per cent and 75 per cent 
grades remain firm at about £25 and £37 10s. per ton 
respectively. Stock deliveries can be given in all cases. 

The following are current prices of ferroalloys and 
metals for steel making. Prices are net, delivered Shef- 
field steel works: 

Ferrotungsten (low carbon).—80 to 85 per cent, 3s. 3d. 
per lb. 

Tungsten metal powder.—98 to 99 per cent, 3s. 9d, per Ib. 

Ferrochrome (5-ton lots).—4 to 6 per cent carbon, £46 
ton, scale 15s. unit; 6 to 8 per cent carbon, £44 ton, scale 
15s. unit; 8 to 10 per cent carbon, £42 ton, scale 15s. unit; 
all 60 per cent basis. > 

Ferrochrome (specially refined), broken in small pieces 
for crucible steel work; quantities of 1 ton or over.—Max 
2 per cent carbon guaranteed, £97 10s. ton, scale 34s. unit; 
max, 1 per cent carbon guaranteed, £112 ton, scale 39s. 
unit; max. 0.75 per cent carbon guaranteed, £128 ton, scale 
47s. unit; all 60 per cent basis. 


Ferromanganese.—76 to 78 per cent loose, £37 ton; ex- 
port, £45 ton; packed, £1 per ton extra. 5 a 
Ferrosilicon.—40 to 50 per cent, £25 ton, basis 45 per 


cent, scale 8s. unit; ditto, 75 per cent, £37 10s. ton, basis 70 
per cent, scale 12s. 6d. unit. 

Ferrovanadium.—35 to 40 per cent Va., 60s. Ib. of Va. 
contained in alloy. 

Ferromolybdenum.—70 to 80 per cent Mo., 11s. lb. of Mo 
contained in alloy. 

Ferrotitanium.—23 to 25 per cent Ti:, carbon free, 1s. 
10d. lb., flat price. 

Ferro-carbon-titanium.—15 to 18 per cent Ti., 84d. Ib. 
ton lots, flat price 





The strike in foundries at York, Pa., is not proving 
very troublesome. THE IRON AGE is advised that none 
of the foundries was shut down entirely, and all are 
working with production very little reduced. A few 
pickets are out and one strike fence has been erected, 
but there*has been no serious trouble. 






Use of Nut Coke in the Blast Furnace 


Result of an Interesting Experiment Reported at 
Southern Ohio Pig Iron and Coke Association— 
Serious Car Shortage Discussed at Ironton Meeting 


T the regular bi-monthly meeting of the Southern 

Ohio Pig Iron and Coke Association, attended 

by representatives of blast furnaces and coke 
producers operating in the Ashland, Ky., Ironton, Ports- 
mouth, Hanging Rock, Jackson-Wellston, Hamilton and 
Columbus districts, a very interesting paper was read 
by J. B. Rogers, superintendent of the Norton Iron 
Works, Ashland, Ky., on “The Use of Nut Coke in the 
Blast Furnace.” Mr. Rogers’ paper, covering, as it 
does, the operation of the furnace for a long period, 
will prove very instructive to operators everywhere, and 
for this reason the paper is reproduced in full here. 

A very interesting discussion followed the reading 
of the paper, and much valuable information gleaned 
from the experiences of other operators with nut coke. 
It developed that some furnaces are now using coke 
that passes over a %-in. screen. One operator re- 
ported that he did not get as much breeze as from 
regular furnace coke, and did not make as mach flue 
dust. The practice of putting coke breeze into furnaces 
will always give trouble, according to the experiences of 
several operators, while it was the opinion of coke 
operators present that small-sized coke must be free 
from breeze to be used efficiently. In addition to the 
results secured from the use of nut coke in the com- 
pany’s blast furnace, Mr. Rogers stated that nut coke 
was also successfully used in the cupola of their foundry 
making small castings. 

A report of tests made on burning properties of 
coke was made by Mr. Tillinghast, and he will, in con- 
junction with the committee cn standards, continue 
his experiments in this connection. 

H. E. Bourne, of Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleveland, 
brought up the question of the serious shortage of cars, 
stating that in his opinion the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should revert to the 1918 plan of car dis- 
tribution, at the Lake ore docks. It was the sense of 
the meeting that cars should be distributed on the basis 
of furnace requirements, instead of boat capacity, as is 
being done, with the result that some interests are now 
getting more than their fair allotment, afd a telegram 
was dispatched to the director of service of the com- 
mission urging that a more equitable distribution of 
cars be made. 

A discussion also took place on the proposed freight 
rate increase, and while no opposition to the railways 
getting fair compensation was expressed, it was felt 
that the freight rate on iron ore from mine to vessel 
should be reduced. 

The committee on furnace rating reported progress, 
and a discussion followed as to the best methods of 
securing accurate ratings. This question will be taken 
up again at the next meeting, when more data will be 
available. 

The association is endeavoring to secure a standard 
method of sampling ore and coke at furnaces, and sev- 
eral plans were suggested, but no definite action taken, 
the whole question being referred to the committee on 
samples and analysis. 


Mr. Rogers’ Paper 
Mr. Rogers’ paper follows: 


“On Jan. 8, 1920, the blast furnace of the Norton 
Iron Works at Ashland, Ky., was forced to bank on 
account of its inability to secure coke. There was ab- 
solutely no furnace coke offering on the market at that 
time. Incidentally, in response to inquiries sent out by 
the Norton Iron Works we were offered a tonnage of 
egg-size domestic coke. The question arose quite nat- 
urally, Will the furnace operate on egg coke? In the 
absence of any established precedent, the writer ven- 
tured the opinion that it would give satisfactory re- 
sults—not as good as all standard coke, but it would 


make it possible to operate the furnace and not be 
forced to suspend operations indefinitely. 

“The management, acting on this suggestion, pur- 
chased 9000 tons of egg coke with the feeling that it 
was more or less in the nature of an experiment. On 
Jan. 31, we had received a sufficient amount of egg 
coke to start the furnace. This was done and the fur- 
nace worked normally, making foundry iron averaging 
3 per cent and over in silicon and all low sulphurs. The 
output for ten days, including the day of starting up, 
averaged 155 tons per day; the volume of blast was less 
than normal, ranging 18,000 to 24,000 cu. ft. per min- 
ute, with fuel consumption around 2800 lb., blast pres- 
sure from 12 to 15 Ib., burden ratio, 1.6 to 1. On 
Feb. 9 we were still using 100 per cent egg coke. 
Silicons had been ranging from 2% per cent to 3 per 
cent, output 200 tons per day; coke consumption, 2500 
lb.: burden ratio, 1.75 to 1; blast pressure, 12 to 15 lb. 

“At this date, acting upon a suggestion from Mr. 
Colville, of Eaton, Rhodes & Co., we used walnut size 
coke in our furnace for the first time. On Feb. 10, 11 
and 12 respectively we used a 50-50 mixture of egg 
and walnut size coke, and under the most careful ob- 
servations we found practically the same operating con- 
ditions as heretofore, with this exception—the furnace 
came up hotter and we increased the blast volume about 
5 per cent. From Feb. 13 to 25, 100 per cent egg coke 
was used and from the latter date on to the close of 
the month we ran on a 50-50 egg and walnut mixture; 
output 200 tons per day of foundry averaging 2% per 
cent silicon, sulphurs under 0.030; coke consumption, 
2400 lb.; burden ratio, 1.80 to 1; blast volume, 24,000 
cu. ft. per minute; blast pressure, 11 to 13 Ib. 

“The month of March we ran two days on foundry, 
23 days on Bessemer, six days on malleable; fuel 50-50 
egg and walnut. The tonnage for the month was 6970, 
or 225 tons per day; fuel consumption, 2380 tb.; blast 
volume, 26,000 cu. ft.; blast pressure, 12 to 14 lb.; bur- 
den ratio, 1.9 to 1; silicon, 1.20 to 2.5 per cent, all low 
sulphurs. 

“On April 10 all of the egg coke was consumed and 
no more available, so we were forced to run on 100 
per cent nut coke from April 10 to 17, when we were 
in position to obtain some furnace coke on account of 
the conditions following the switchmen’s outlaw strike 
of April 14. The result of the six days’ run on 100 
per cent nut coke are as follows: April 11, 225 tons; 
12th, 180; 13th, 180; 14th, 215; 15th, 210; 16th, 205; 
total, 1217; average, 208 tons per day. From the first 
to the 14th of April, tonnage produced was 2811, made 
on 50-50 egg and nut for 10 days, and six days 100 
per cent nut. The average for the remainder of the 
month from the 17th on, using 50-50 egg and furnace, 
was 215 tons; fuel consumption, 2350 Ib.; blast pres- 
sure, 10 to 12 lb.; blast volume, 26,000 cu. ft. The 
month of May is summarized as follows: May 1 to 23, 
50-50 furnace and nut; 24 to 29, 100 per cent nut; 30 
and 31, 50-50 furnace and nut; tonnage for month, 
5900; coke consumption, 2500 lb. Since June 9, we 
have been running on all nut coke. Due to a shortage 
of limestone, we were compelled to slow down in the 
driving of the furnace, but within the past few days 
we have been relieved in this respect and have been 
able to drive the furnace faster. Yesterday, June 17, 
using all nut coke, we produced 190 tons of standard 
Bessemer, silicon 1.55 and over; burden ratio, 1.75 to 1; 
blast volume, 26,000 cu. ft.; blast pressure, 12 to 14 Ib. 
The blast temperatures have been uniformly about 900 
degrees Fahrenheit, covering the period described in 
this paper. 

Conclusions Not Definite 


“The foregoing are simply the results of the opera- 
tion of this particular furnace rather hastily presented 
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to you. The writer regrets that he has not more time 
to devote to the preparation of this paper so that it 
could have been presented in a more concise form. The 
data are rather unsatisfactory as a basis to draw any 
very definite conclusions. We have learned, however, 
at this plant that it is possible to produce pig iron using 
100 per cent nut coke. Since May 1, a large percentage 
of our coke charge has been chestnut size, probably 60 
per cent, with 40 per cent walnut, and at times 100 
per cent chestnut. The walnut size coke passes over a 
l-in. and through a 1%%-in. screen, while’ the 
chestnut passes over a %-in. and through a %-in. mesh. 

“So long: as the nut coke is clean and necessarily 
dry, with no dust adhering to it, it gives no trouble in 
the furnace. On the other hand, when it is wet and 
contains coke dust and breeze, even when clinging to 
the larger pieces of coke, it has invariably caused slight 
hanging and slipping of the furnace, but so far at our 
plant it has not been more serious than to necessitate 
an occasional checking of the furnace. 

“T wish to emphasize the fact that during this cam- 
paign of using nut coke, it has been made on an old 
furnace. This furnace was blown in on Sept. 9, 1915, 
and has run continuously with the exception of a period 


SULPHUR SEGREGATION 


Aluminum Additions as a Preventive—Effect 
of Titanium 


BY GEORGE F. COMSTOCK’ 


HE article in THE IRON AGE, May 20, on “Alumi- 

num Additions and Sulphur Segregation,” though 
probably correct in its facts as far as they are stated, 
does not go into the subject deeply enough to avoid 
giving an erroneous impression as to the effects of 
aluminum additions. The authcr of the article in ques- 
tion brings out the fact that by killing soft steel with 
aiuminum, segregation may be prevented, and also con- 





Photomicrograph. 200 Dia., of an Unetched Section of 
Soft Steel Killed in the Mold with Aluminum 


cludes that it is better to add the aluminum all through 
teeming of the ingot, rather than on‘y at the top. 
The photomicrograph is one of a piece of soft steel 
which was killed in the mold with aluminum. It shows 
an unetched section, magnified 200 diameters. The 
black specks are alumina particles, which were found 
in practically the same abundance in every specimen 
examined from this ingot of steel. Streaks of alumina 
like this have been known to cause serious failures of 
steel, and they nearly always appear in steel killed 
with aluminum. In ingots treated only at the top with 
aluminum there is less danger of forming such bad 
streaks of alumina, and this difference is a much more 
important reason for confining the addition to the top 


*Metallurgist, Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co 
Niagara Falle, N. Y 
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of six months from Jan. 9, 1919, to July 1, 1919. 
has produced something over 340,000 tons of pig 
to date. 

“The bosh was very thin when the furnace 
blown in on July 1 last, the bosh plates being exp 
from 10 to 14 in. in places. It has been necessa; 
build up the bosh by using smaller openings jn 
tuyeres than would be used on a new lining. It 
be hoped for the good of the fraternity that son, 
may carry on the experiment of using nut coke 
normally working furnace with a proper lining. | 
lieve the results obtained will be satisfactory and 
haps startling. 

“In closing, I wish to state that there is one 
which seems to stand out from among all the 
among blast furnace managers, and that is that 
observance of precedents deters us all from often 
tempting many things in the operation of a blast 
nace that might prove to be of practical ‘benefit to 1 
industry at large. Personally, had I been given 
choice between furnace coke and nut coke, I do 
think I need to voice the answer here, but when it wa 
a question of nut coke or quit, I believe you have th 
answer in the few facts I have endeavored to vive you.” 


than is any reason which the author gives for making 
the addition throughout the teeming. 

It is quite well known that killing steel with any 
deoxidizer, either aluminum, silicon or titanium, will 
prevent segregation, but if either of the ftirst two is 
used, the steel is always contaminated with alumina 
or silicates, and the result is a dirty product. Ferro- 
carbon-titanium can be used for this purpose without 
making the steel dirty, and it is unique in being the 
only deoxidizer which can give this result. It should 
not be added in the molds, however, but in the ladle 
about 10 min. before the ingots are teemed. Different 
quantities are used in different kinds of steel according 
to the results desired, but usually in soft steels on-y 
from 2.5 to 5 lb. per ton are used, which is not suf- 
ficient to kill the steel. Makers of the highest quality 
of soft steel for sheets, plates, etc., usually prefer to 
allow the gases to escape from the steel in the molds 
rather than to completely kill it. When titanium is 
used this can be done without any serious segregation 
of sulphur, as is shown by the following figures, taken 
from tests at several different mills: 

Structural steel, about 0.25 per cent carbon, sampled 


after 5 per cent discard: 
Per Cent 


Titanium treated, sulphur at edge ..... 0.026 
Titanium treated, sulphur at center 0.029 
Aluminum treated, sulphur at edge. ...... 0.024 
Aluminum treated, sulphur at center . Facnin eee 


Sheet-bar steel, about 0.12 per cent carbon, sulphur 
as follows: 


Treatment Location in Ingot Edge of Bar Center of Ba 


{ Top 024 .046 
Plain ... ieee Middle .027 .030 
| Bottom .022 021 
Top 025 .036 
Titanium-Treated.. Middle 021 .039 
Bottom 024 .023 
{ Top .040 .050 
Plain . nies Middle .029 .029 
| Bottom 030 029 
{ Top .030 .040 
Titanium-Treated.. { Middle 029 .029 
| Bottom .026 .027 
Top .036 .070 
PRO. cc das Keane Seas Middle .038 .043 
Bottom .038 040 
{ Top .050 056 
Titanium-Treated.. Middle .043 041 
| Bottom 041 .045 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad is spending 
more than $1,000,000 for new rolling stock and rails. 
Fifteen locomotives have been added to the equipment, 
and the first consignments of an order for 300 box cars 
have been received. Four thousand tons of new 100-1b. 
rails is being laid at Lima, O.- During the last eight 
months the D. T. & I., it is announced, handled the 
greatest traffic in its history, without placing a single 


embargo where the road was able to obtain prompt 
acceptance, either with connections or consignees. 
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STEEL PILED HIGH 


Slow Progress at Youngstown in Improving Con- 
ditions—Lower Steel Prices Expected 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, June 22.—At the close of the 
week, approximately 500,000 tons of finished steel 
glutted mill yards and warehouses, indicating that rail- 
roads are making little headway against production. 
This piled tonnage included plants throughout the 
Youngstown district. Coal shipments continue ade- 
quate for operating requirements. Belief prevails that 
output in the last half of the year will be greater than 
in the first half, but managers expect many difficulties, 
due to the straitened transportation situation. Stee! 
demand is brisk and promises to keep up, but the in- 
dustry faces an indefinite period of delayed and belated 
shipment of product, in the opinion of leading execu- 
tives. 

Sheet production in the Mahoning Valley is at the 
average rate of 80 per cent of normal. New uses for 
sheet steel are constantly being devised, and there seems 
to be no limit to the demand, declare makers, who have 
no apprehensions that capacity has been overreached 
due to extensions in the past three years. Additional 
sheet productive capacity is being planned by Valley 
interests, while the Republic Iron & Steel Co. is engaged 
in a comprehensive extension program at its DeForest 
works at Niles, whose capacity is to be doubled. The 
construction program at the DeForest plant involves 
four or five years of activity and the expenditure of 
several million dollars. 

In view of the difficulties attendant upon deliveries, 
makers of sheets are concentrating their energies upon 
the regular trade. Deliveries are now being made at 
prices much below current quotations, the business hav- 
ing been booked several months ago. There is a marked 
easing up in demand for blue annealed and it is likely 
several makers will be in position to entertain new 
business shortly. Some price recessions in all grades 
of sheets are expected. The spread on galvanized is 
from 8.50c. to 9.50c., on black. 8c. to 9c. and on blue 
annealed 6.50c. to 7c. It is believed makers will be in 
much better position by the end of the quarter to con- 
sider new specifications. 


Heavier Movement of Pipe 


The Youngstown district is a large producer of pipe 
and output is now on a more satisfactory basis than a 
month ago. Large tonnages are going to the mid- 
continent and southwestern oil fields for oil casing, and 
the demand from this source is unabated. The most 
satisfactory shipments have been made in trainload 
consignments. Makers of both wrought iron and steel 
pipe are heavily oversold. The leading maker will start 
a large unit this quarter which will be devoted solely 
to the larger sizes of lapweld. Output was considerably 
checked during the last three months and for that rea- 
son large orders still remain on the books of the prin- 
cipal producers. Some mills are booked for the re- 
mainder of the year on both lapweld and buttweld. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. has placed its recently com- 
pleted 18-in. band mill at the McDonald works in com- 
mission. The unit was completed June 1 and has un- 
dergone thorough trial tests. Five mills are now active 
at this works and four others are to be installed. 

Blast furnace schedules are unchanged, with 20 
active stacks out of 25 in the Mahoning Valley. Fur- 
naces which are not supported by by-product coke oven 
units and must depend for their coke supply upon 
outside sources are encountering serious operating dif- 
ficulties. Coal supply for by-product batteries is as- 
sured by reason of a priority ruling, but coke is not 
thus favored. Furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
A. M. Byers Co., Struthers Furnace Co, and Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. are in this category and managers re- 
port output is affected. 


Steel Mill Operations 


No. 1 blooming mill of the Youngstown Sheet & 


Tube Co., which has been operating on one turn, was 
put on double turn this week. The rod mill suspended 
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owing to the fact that the wire mill has supplies for 
the time being. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co. is operating on an 80 
per cent basis, and this week added No. 2 10-in. mill 
to the operating units. 

Trumbull Steel Co. added 10 sheet and tin mills te 
the active list this week and is operating as closely to 
normal as fuel and transportation will permit. 

Brier Hil! Steel Co., the largest district sheet and 
plate producer, is operating these units on an 80 per 
cent basis. 

Upon request of committees of employees, the Sha- 
ron Steel Hoop Co. has returned to the old basis of 
starting its Haselton hot mills at 6 o’clock Monday 
morning. About three months ago, the first shift was 
changed to start at 11:45 Sunday evening, as is the 
practice in a number of other mills. The men com- 
plained, though, that they were unable to rest during 
the hot weather after completing the first shift at 8 
a.m. on Menday, and asked for a return to the old plan. 

Failure of the manufacturers to reach an agree- 
ment with employees in the sheet mills is holding up 
some contracts for sheet bars. Consumers as a rule 
prefer to know the outcome of the yearly conference 
before placing their contracts. Most of the second 
quarter rollings are now being completed. Much of 
the output is being stocked, though nearby consumers 
are having their requirements filled. The price of open- 
hearth sheet bars is unchanged at $75. 

A large dealer in plate ends is finding a ready mar- 
ket for his commodity and is sending much material 
abroad, to China and Japan. 

In the Shenango Valley, the Fannie furnace at West 
Middlesex has been blown out and will be overhauled. 
No. 2 furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Farrell has 
suspended and will be rebuilt, its capacity to be en- 
larged from 350 to 500 tons. 


Failed to Prevent Meeting of Dominion Steel 
Corporation 


At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the 
Dominion Steel Corporation, held in Montreal, June 18, 
the directors who, the day before, tried to secure a legal 
injunction to postpone the meeting on the ground that 
they wanted more information about the proposed Brit- 
ish Empire Steel Corporation, were not re-elected to 
the board. The directors who opposed the holding of the 
meeting were: J. H. Plummer and E. R. Wood, To- 
ronto, Ont.; William McMaster, George Caverhill and 
John Raoul Dandurand of Montreal, Que. The new 
board elected consists of Viscount Furness, Sir Clifford 
Sifton, Sir Henry Pellatt, Sir William Mackenzie, Sir 
William D. Reid, Hon. Frederick Nicholls, Stanley El- 
kins, M. P., Hon. Charles Beaubien, H. B. Smith, Ed- 
mund Bristol, J. W. Norcross, Sir Newton Moore, Ben- 
jamin Talbot, J. F. Stewart and Roy M. Wolvin. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co., New Glasgow, N. S., will be 
held June 25, for the purpose of considering and ap- 
proving an agreement entered into between the com- 
pany and the British Empire Steel Corporation on May 
26 last. 


Slow Shipment to Sweden 


WASHINGTON, June 22.—Consul Walter H. Sholes 
reports from Goteborg, Sweden, that consumers of iron 
and steel in that country are eager for American prod- 
ucts, but with the rise in prices and the high rate of 
exchange, serious obstacles are being encountered in 
their importation. Besides this must be added the un- 
certainty of delivery, which is another feature which 
will prove a bar to future business, if not remedied. It 
was stated that deals closed in August for delivery in 
November had not been executed at the end of Febru- 
ary of this year. In the meantime the rate of exchange 
had advanced, causing heavy losses to the Swedish 
buyers. 

American firms, Mr. Sholes says, seem to insist on 
money being deposited long before the goods are 
shipped, whereas the Swedish importer in trading with 
England and Germany has been accustomed to 30 days, 
with one and two per cent discount for cash. 
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New Sizes of Small Pneumatic Tools 


Several new sizes of small portable pneumatic tools 
have recently been added to the line of Little David 
pneumatic tools, manufactured by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York. The new tools include a 
small size of close quarter drill to be known as No. 8, 
a small high speed pneumatic grinder in two types, Nos. 
601 and 602, and a lightweight drill furnished in two 
styles, Nos. 6 and 600. These new tools have been de- 
veloped to satisfy the demands for a light weight, high 
speed machine for certain classes of work, for which 
the heavier tools were not entirely adapted. 

The No. 8 close quarter drill is for use where the 
ordinary machine is not suitable, as close to a wall or 
corner. It runs at 250 r.p.m. without load, but will 
handle drilling, reaming or tapping up to 1% in. diam- 
eter. The spindle which turns the drill, reamer or tap 
is operated by three rocking levers connected directly 
to the pistons through connecting rods. The motor is 
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Business Conditions at Detroit 


DETROIT, June 21.—A recent questionnaire sent oy: 
to Detroit manufacturers and machine tool dealers }) 
a local publication indicated that the feeling was de 
cidedly optimistic. The general opinion may be outlined 
as follows: 

Business is satisfactory, although there has bee, 
some falling off in purchases during recent weeks. Th, 
transportation and labor situations are improving 
Business is doing just as much as possible under th, 
circumstances—probably better than might be expected 
The Federal Reserve system is able to weather an 
storm. The public is retrenching in buying, and th: 
result is likely to be a softening of prices about th, 
first of next year. 

The demand for Detroit automobiles is not so strong 
as it was 60 days ago. 

Machine tool manufacturers and dealers think that 
rumors that have been spread recently have caused the 





New Ingerso!!-Rand Pneumatic Tools Designed for Light Weight and High Speed. 


Reading from left to right, the tools 


are the No. 8 close quarter drill, No, 601 grinder, No. 600 drill, No. 6 drill and No. 602 grinder 


of the three cylinder type with pistons acting at right 
angles to the levers. A steady, continuous movement 
of the spindle is obtained, as one ratchet pawl is al 
ways in contact with a tooth of the spindle. 

The No. 601 and No. 602 grinders with a free speed 
of 4200 r.p.m. are suitable for grinding, buffing or pol- 
ishing work of a varied nature. Both machines have 
the same motor, but are equipped with different throt- 
tle and handle, the No. 601 having the closed type of 
inside trigger handle, while the No. 602 is fitted with 
the rolling type of throttle handle. A special feature 
of these tools is the three cylinder motor—different from 
that of the No. 8 drill described above—which runs 
constantly in a bath of oil. The valve is made integral 
with the crankshaft, simplifying the design, and the 
piston and connecting rods are of special construction. 
Ball and roller bearings are used throughout. The 
removal of a few screws enables the handle to be lifted 
off and exposes the entire mechanism for inspection. 

The No. 6 and No. 600 drills are designed for drill- 
ing small holes without breakage of drills. They will 
handle twist drills from the smallest size up to % in. 
diameter. The free speed at 90 lb. air pressure is about 
2000 r.p.m. The two machines differ essentially in the 
handle construction, the motors being the same. The 
No. 6 has the pistol grip type of handle, while No. 600 
is furnished with breast plate and rolling throttle han- 
dle. Aluminum, reinforced with steel bushings, is used 
wherever possible, the No. 6 machine weighing only 9 lb. 
The motor is a three cylinder type, somewhat similar 
to that used in the grinders described above. The cyl- 
inders are separate iron castings, explained as access- 
ible, renewable and interchangeable. A sensitive throt- 
tle control and freedom from vibration are emphasized 
as features. The bearings are all either ball or roller 


type. 





small concerns to hold off in placing their orders, but 
the larger companies are not doing so. They all say 
that business is good, considering the conditions, and 
will get better before autumn. 


Freight Rate Hearing 

WASHINGTON, June 22.—Views of shippers have 
been heard in the hearing of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the past week on proposed increased 
freight rates. As a general proposition the shippers 
have not opposed such increases as may be considered 
proper by the commission. In some instances, however, 
objections have been made to specific increases pro- 
posed, as, for instance, to freight rates on sand and 
gravel, which it has been claimed would mean an in- 
crease of $1,000 per mile in the cost of road building. 

Maintenance of existing equalizations and relation- 
ships of rates has been the chief consideration of many 
of the different classes of shippers. 

Coal operators were among those appearing before 
the commission during the week. It was the opinion 
of most of them that they were content to leave the 
measure of increase to the commission. Somewhat sim- 
ilar statements were made by the grain interests. 


Directors of the Providence Gas Co., Providence, 
R. I., are considering the installation of a new hoist 
having an oven feeding capacity of 800 tons, which 
would bring the company’s coking unit up to a forced 
normal output basis. The company’s hoisting capacity 
is about 700 tons daily. The coke output averages about 
560 tons daily, but with the new hoist it would easily 
reach 625 tons. In connection with the proposed new 
hoist, the directors are considering the installation of 
a new battery of coke ovens. 








Drop Forgers Meet at Atlantic City 


Pulverized Coal, Accident Prevention, Standard- 
ization, the Company Store, Up-setters and Forg- 
ing Machines—Topics at Annual Convention 


interest in the drop forging industry were dis- 
cussed at the seventh annual convention of the 
American Drop Forge Association, held at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., June 17, 
18 and 19. An attendance of 340 members and guests 
was recorded, 190 of these registering with the drop 
forge association and 150 with the supply association. 
Three sessions were held, Thursday afternoon and 
Friday morning and afternoon. The opening session 
scheduled for Thursday morning was omitted owing to 
the absence of many members due to arrive on a mid- 
day train. This necessitated the omission also of the 
address of welcome by the mayor of Atlantic City 
planned for this session. At the closing session on Fri- 
day afternoon, resolutions of respect and sympathy on 
the death of David M. Motherwell, a member of the 
association and a pioneer in the drop forge industry, 
were adopted. At this session also officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: 


New Officers 


President, Ferdinand Barnickel, Indianapolis Drop 
Forging Co., Indianapolis. 

Vice-president, J. P. Hopkins, 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Treasurer, T. W. Siemon, Union Switch & Signal 
Co., Swissvale, Pa. 

Secretary (To be elected and announced at a later 
date). 

Directors, William E. Crocombe, Ajax Forge Co., 
Chicago, chairman; R. T. Herdegen, Dominion Forge & 
Stamping Co., Walkerville, Ont., (re-elected); H. D. 
Stoddard, Wyman & Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., 
(re-elected); F. A. Ingalls, Ingalls-Shepard Forge Co., 
Chicago, (re-elected); J. F. Connolly, Champion Ma- 
chine & Forge Co., Cleveland; F. W. Trabold, J. H. 
Williams & Co., Brooklyn, (re-elected); C. A. Brauch- 
ler, Canton Drop Forge Co., Canton, Ohio; E. J. Frost, 
Frost Gear & Forge Co., Jackson, Mich.; T. W. Siemon, 
Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. 

The Drop Forge Supply Association re-elected its 
officers as follows: 

President, H. N. Taylor, N. & G. Taylor Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Vice-president, Charles Harmon, National Machin- 
ery Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Secretary-treasurer, A. W. Wurster, Philadelphia 
representative Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

The membership of the executive committee was 
changed, Paul J. Driscoll, Tacony Steel Co., Philadel- 
phia, and J. A. Murray, Ajax Mfg. Co., Cleveland, be- 
ing elected. 

New members were elected on the entertainment 
committee as follows: Stuart Hazlewood, Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia; Floyd Rose, Hep- 
penstall Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh; Guy A. 
Hagan, Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, (re-elected). 
The chairman and one additional member will be added 
to this committee when the place of holding the next 
annual meeting is decided upon, these two to be local 
members. 

Jules Dierckx, Keller Mechanical Engraving Co., 
Brooklyn, was re-elected chairman of the membership 
committee. The other members are D. J. Crowley, 
National Machinery Co., Detroit, and J. E. Williams, 
forge engineer, Philadelphia. 


(TV interes in and commercial problems of live 


Atlas Drop Forge 


Forge Shop Lubricating System 


E. J. Frost, of the Frost Gear & Forge Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., president of the association, in opening the 
convention, explained that owing to the omission of the 
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morning session, the customary addresses would be 
omitted, and then announced the first paper. The main 
points of the papers and the discussions follow. 

The problem of supplying the proper amount of 
lubricant to the steam drop hammer in actual practice 
was discussed by Harry Johnson, Ingalls-Shepard 
Forging Co., Harvey, Il. 

“This can be gotten at best,” he said, “through a 
series of tests conducted on one or more hammers. 
Inasmuch as the quality of steam supplied the hammer 
has considerable bearing on its successful lubrication, 
it is better to select one hammer for test at the extreme 
end of the steam line from the boiler plant, as a 
greater per cent cf moisture will be found in the steam 
at this point. Should this water be allowed to go over 
into the hammer with the steam, the oil would be 
washed off the wearing surfaces faster than the lubri- 
cator could supply it. 

“This moisture can be separated from the steam in 
a measure by placing a suitable cross in the steam 
main, taking the steam supply for the hammer off the 
top of the cross and draining the main through the 
lower opening of the cross with a suitable drip pocket 
and steam trap. 

“In fact, the success attained with any lubricating 
system in connection with steam cylinders depends on 
the layout of the steam line and the method employed 
in draining.” 

The speaker then gave details of a test on a 12,000 
lb. steam drop hammer, made with the object of secur- 
ing an oil that would lubricate the hammers econcmi- 
cally, leaving the exhaust steam comparatively clean 
for heating purposes. This result, it was explained, 
was obtained with a product composed of a full filtered 
cylinder stock compounded with an acidless tallow oil. 
The oil was 22 Baumé at 60 deg. Fahr. and cost $0.55 
per gal. delivered. 

The arrangement of a 2-quart 4-feed motor driven 
mechanical lubricator with its distributing system used 
to supply this oil was described in detail. The lubri- 
cator was centrally located in relation to the four ham- 
mers and 4 ft. from the floor in a steel cabinet, con- 
venient to the oiler. An electric heater was located di- 
rectly under the heater case, and the oil was discharged 
into the steam through a siphon atomizer. A variation 
in the quantity of oil supplied to any one hammer from 
one quart in 7% hr. to one quart in 45 hr. was found 
ample to lubricate any one of the hammers ranging 
from 1000 Ib. to 14,000 lb. in weight, one drop of oil 
per minute being supplied for each 2 sq. ft. of wearing 
surface involved in the circular area of the cylinder 
and that portion of the piston rod that passed through 
the piston rod packing. 

Cost figures on this lubricating system were given by 
the speaker. Originally the 12,000 lb. hammer was 
supplied with oil by a one quart steam lubricator lo- 
cated up on the steam line feeding the hammer, at a 
cost for labor and oil of $1.47 per 24 hr. This was 
contrasted with a total cost for oil, maintenance and 
power charge for the heater when the mechanical] lubri- 
cator was installed, of $0.41 per 24 hr., representing 
a saving for the mechanical lubricator of $1.06 per day. 

Due to the constant shock the steam lubricator is 
subjected to when located upon the steam supply pipe, 
feeding the hammer, it was found next to impossible to 
adjust the amount of oil supplied the hammer to any 
degree of accuracy. This was especially true on the 
larger hammer during the winter months. 


Forge Shop Finances 


A paper of particular interest to forge shop execu- 
tives was that presented by C. Oliver Wellington, 
Scovell-Wellington Co., Boston, giving the details of a 
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cost system for forge shops. “A cost system is of no 
value,” he said, “unless the information it gives is 
used as a basis for executive action.’”” The speaker 
emphasized the need for holding conferences of the 
executives, superintendents and foremen to discuss cost 
figures thus to stop leaks and attain better co-opera- 
tion. 

In a discussion of the paper, Edgar E. Adams em- 
phasized the need for keeping records cf individual 
units, “score cards,” and then letting the men in the 
shop know the “scores” that were being made, thus to 
bring the individual performance into prominence and 
promote interest and a spirit of rivalry, a method sim- 
ilar to that used to such good advantage in giving pub- 
licity to the players’ performance in baseball. 


The Company Store 


Interesting information as to the operation of a 
company store was given in a paper by Edgar E. 
Adams, Cleveland Hardware Co., Cleveland. He said 
in part: 

“The most prevalent in industrial, establishments 
are the small peddlers who sell a particular item in 
which they get interested. In some cases the heads of 
the institutions know and sanction these departments 
and in other institutions they are entirely ignorant of 
them, and in others they are absolutely against them 
end they are forbidden. Nevertheless, like the pub- 
lications in our prisons, they are there, and as far as I 
can find, there is no way of getting away from them.” 

The speaker then outtined how the stores depart- 
ment is operated by the Cleveland Hardware Co. They 
took their best office man, put him into the shop supply 
room and told every employee that the company “would 
buy anything from a yeast cake to a house and lot, 
giving them full advantage of the buying power and 
credit of the institution, but we would not put them 
under obligation to us, because we would add enough 
to cover all of our overhead. 

“This man almost immediately showed that our fac- 
tory superintendents had very little idea of the cost cf 
the supplies they were using and immediately gathered 
up from the tool rooms, superintendent’s aud foreman’s 
desks, etc., all manner of supplies we were using in 
our institution; and this really formed the basis for 
our large company store. 

“Instead of handing out a broom, pail, files, twist 
drills, or anything which the foreman called for, we 
really sold it to him for use in his department, because 
at the end of the month, we rendered him a statement, 
showing just how much in dollars the supplies used in 
his department had cost. While this had little effect 
for the first two or three months, still as each month’s 
invoices came out and were compared with the in- 
voices of the month before, and different foremen began 
to compare amounts they were paying for supplies, we 
began to notice a saving. 

“Foremen began to get interested in not only how 
the sweepers used their brooms, but in the quality and 
type of brocm the purchasing agent was buying and 
this ran all the way down the line, until we eventually 
estimated we had cut dewn the expense of our shop 
supplies fully 50 per cent. 

“We are doing a daily business in our stores de- 
partment of between $300 and $400 per day. Ou: 
stores manager has connections with wholesale furni- 
ture houses, knitting mills, large wholesale hardware 
companies and dealers, where orders from him carried 
by employees of our shop will allow them to make their 
selections direct from their stocks, chargeable to our 
institution. Generally speaking, I would say it is nec- 
essary for us to addel0 per cent to the cost of an 
article to cover the overhead. In this way we save the 
employee about 20 per cent.” 

Saving in price, the speaker said, cut very little 
figure with the great majority of employees. “The 
greatest saving is to the company itself, in its ability 
to control the buying of employees during working 
hours. Next to that I believe there is a very great 
item in the control of quality.” 


Pulverized Coal 


In answer to requests of members, C. F. Herington, 
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Bonnot Co., Canton, Ohio, gave an interesting exten 
raneous talk on powdered coal. “Pulverized coal. w 
all the companies,” he said, “is going ahead this ve 
faster than it has the past three years. In fact. 
the present time, the oil concerns of Oklahoma 
Wyoming say it is too expensive to burn oil un 
stills. One company is spending $18,000 per mon 
for fuel oil under its stills. It has 10 of the 
They showed to me that they can make a saving 
$130,000 per year with pulverized coal, charging up t} 
fuel oil at 6% cents per gal. The cost of the pla: 
completely erected in operating condition is $85,000. - 
that they will save that cost in about nine months. 

“One of the latest converts to powdered coal is th: 
Baldwin Locomstive Works. They have placed a co; 
tract with the Bonnot Co. for 150 forge furnaces. This 
will make 690 forge furnaces that will be operating on 
pulverized coal by the end of the year.” 

In answer to a question as to how pulverized coa! 
would work out for a small forge plant of 11 to 15 
hammers, Mr. Herington stated that a plant in Min 
neapolis is going to distribute the pulverized coal by 
tank wagons, and deliver the coal at a certain price 
plus the pulverizing cost, and make a profit of $1 a 
ton to the concern. “A‘] a man has to do is to buy the 
coal and have the distributing system deliver it to his 
furnaces, and he can save the cost of installation of 
the burning equipment in about three months. That 
would be the only answer for the small installation. 
All of the hotels in Minneapolis have agreed to put in 
the pulverized coal this coming winter.” 

Another member inquired as to what the minimum 
daily consumption of fuel oil would be that it would 
pay to convert to powdered coal. “Three thousand 
gal. per day,” Mr. Herington replied, “then it would 
pay. The plant would then pay for itself in a year. 
In fact, at the price oil is now, it will pay for it- 
self in less time, because if you are paying 8 cents a 
gal. you are saving at the rate of $16 a ton for coal 
on the basis of B.t.u. value.” 

Concerning the accumulation of clinkers, the 
speaker said that “in the furnaces we have installed, 
we have ash or slag in the high temperature furnaces 
at about 2200 deg. You can slag it out of the back of 
the furnace if you build the hearth to a slope and take 
out the fire clay; you get about a pail full of slag a 
day. The ash does not have any effect on your werk.” 

In answer to a question as to what effect the pow- 
dered coal has on a reheat, D. J. Granger, Sterling 
Drop Forge Works, Cicero, IIll., stated that “about 10 
years ago we experimented on powdered coal. We 
bought it in bags and fed it in a hopper with low pres- 
sure air, about 7 or 8 oz., and the only difficulty we 
found with the heat is that the particles of ash woud 
stick to the iron or steel, similar to the way it does to 
the inside of a brick furnace. It causes a little delay 
in cleaning. You either have to scrape it off or brush 
it off with a wire brush. As far as I could see, the 
adhesion of the ash was the only difficulty. You get all 
the heat you want, and I do not see any reasons why 
it could not be applied to drop forging, outside of that. 
If you leave it in the furnace too long it will scale. In 
an oil furnace, if you turn on more oil for heating too! 
steel, it would kind of protect it from getting hot. | 
do not think it makes any difference how fast you re- 
heat the steel, the particles would sort of gouge the 
steel, and protect it from any injury.” 


4 


Upsetters and Forging Machines 


A paper on upsetters and forging machines pre- 
sented by J. P. Hopkins, Atlas Drop Forge Co., Lan- 
sing, Mich., was in part as follows: “The forge man 
who knows where to draw the line between the upsetter 
and the hammer can accomplish a great deal in the pro- 
duction of forgings, as there are many jobs which the 
upsetter can handle more economically than the hammer, 
and in many cases less skill is required to operate the 
upsetter. The work which should be avoided in the 
upsetter is that which involves alloy steel where the 
dies are of such design as to confine the scale and press 
it into cavities and forging, thus causing a great dea! 
of trouble in the machining operation. 

“Where the human element enters into the work 
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very considerably the hydraulic upsetter has advan- 
tage over the belt-driven tool to some extent inasmuch 
as it can be stopped at any point in its travel, or if it 
continues its travel and in case of material being mis- 
placed, it will only stop when it reaches an overload 
and there is littte or no harm done aside from spoiling 
the piece of work he is about to make. 

“In misplacing material in the belt or motor driven 
upsetter, if the operator puts his foot on the treadle 
there is usually a bad result, if the materia] is any- 
where near the, capacity of the tool. Breaking the 
crankshaft or the gears of the upsetter is what the 
forge man usually looks for, but invariably such break- 
age can be traced to carelessness or an overload. 

“Turning back to some faults cf the hydraulic, one 
is continually confronted with leaky valves or rams. 
Invariably the valves are packed with leather, and 
under continued use the high water pressure will whip 
them out, the same being the case with rams which 
are packed with flax, and this trouble does not exist in 
the tool alone, but is experienced with the shock valves 
on the lines and the accumulators and pumps.” 


Accident Prevention 


An interesting paper on “Accident Prevention in 
the Forge Shop” was presented by G. A. Kuechen- 
meister, Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., Walkerville, 
Ont. The speaker outlined the various hazards and 
showed, with the aid of lantern slides, devices for their 
elimination. Means of stimulating the interest and of 
enlisting the co-operation of the employees were out- 
lined. This paper will be given largely in full in a 
later issue of THE IRON AGE. 


Standardization of Die Blocks 


Several factors entering into the manufacture of 
die blocks which can be at least partially standard- 
ized were discussed by C. B. Porter, president Sizer 
Forge Co., Buffalo, and chairman of the standardiza- 
tion committee of Foreman’s Exchange. The factors 
considered included sizes of blocks, steel in blocks, 
method of forging, annealing, and hardening treat- 
ments. This paper will be included in a later issue. 

Emphasis on the need fcr standardizing the rate 
of heating each size of die blocks was made by W. C. 
Petersen, supervisor of materials, Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, in a paper on the chemical and physical 
requirements of die blocks. The paper centered atten- 
tion on those dies used in drop forge hammers, and 
explained the physical characteristics of die blecks 
made of straight carbon steel, an alloy with nickel, 


J. H. Williams & Co. and Whitman & Barnes 
Mfg. Co. Consolidated 


J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, manufacturers of 
drop forgings and drop-forged tools, and the Whitman 
& Barnes Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, manufacturers of twist 
drills, reamers and wrenches have ¢onsolidated. The 
companies will continue to operate their plants sepa- 
rately: J. H. Williams & Co. at Brooklyn and Buffalo; 
the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. at Akron, Chicago and 
St. Catherines, Ont. 

J. H. Williams & Co. was founded in Flushing, Long 
Island, as a partnership in 1882, by James H. Williams 
and Matthew Diamond, and was known as Williams & 
Diamond, later becoming known as Williams & Brock. 
In 1884 the business was moved to Brooklyn, and in 1887 
it beeame known under its present name, incorporating 
in 1895. 

The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. was established as 
a partnership in 1846 by Augustus Whitman and Alfred 
G. Page, under the name Page, Whitman & Co. In 1868 
the factory at Akron, Ohio, was built, and in 1877 the 
partnership combined with George Barnes & Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., assuming the present name of the company. 
The plant at St. Catherines, Ont., was acquired in 1882, 
and the Chicago plant built in 1893. 

Business under the consolidation will be conducted 
by the personnel of the two companies as follows: 
J. Harvey Williams, president and managing director; 
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with chromium and with nickel-chromium. The cor- 
rect combination of carbon, nickel and chromium, Mr. 
Petersen said, gives a high elastic limit, comparatively 
high ductility and greater hardness, also a very fine 
structure able to resist fatigue much longer than either 
straight carbon or nickel steel. He did mot wish to be 
construed as saying, however, that the chrome-nickel 
block is the best for all purposes. The speaker ana- 
lyzed causes of failure of die blocks, such as insuffi- 
cient cropping, improper heat treatment and working. 
The most important phase in the hardening operation, 
it was explained, is rate of heating rather than final 
temperature cr quenching. lit was the speaker’s opin- 
ion that it would pay to expend more time and money 
and standardize the rate of heating of each size of 
block. This rate of heating predetermined, he said, 
would make the hardening of die blocks a compara- 
tively easy and safe operation. 

The construction of bciler furnaces equipped to 
burn fuel was explained by Dr. W. N. Best, New York. 
With the aid of lantern slides the construction of var- 
ious types of burners, storage tanks, oil pumping sys- 
tems and different makes of boilers and types of fur- 
naces equipped to burn fuel oil were described. The 
speaker showed samples of light oil, Oklahoma oil, coal 
tar and oil tar and explained their physical character- 
istics. 

The relation of the laboratory in the forge shop to 
the control of the product was discussed by Professor 
John Nelson, Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass. 
It was explained that from a luxury, the laboratory has 
come to be regarded as a necessity, and large sums of 
money are spent not only in) eommercial laboratory 
work but in experimental and research investigation. 
Laboratory facilities, Professor Nelson said, have been 
largely expanded as a result of the war. The speaker 
discussed the effects of various defects in forging bil- 
lets and the methods in vogue in the laboratory for de- 
termining these defects, which must be located if poor 
forgings are not to result. 


Entertainment Features 


The exceptional facilities for entertainment avail- 
able at Atlantic City were much enjoyed by both the 
members and the many ladies present, noteworthy fea- 
tures being a banquet in the submarine grill of the 
Hotel Traymore, followed by a theater party on Thurs- 
day evening, and banquet with cabaret and dancing at 
the Beaux Arts Cafe on Friday evening. The expenses 
of the entertainment on Friday were borne by the sup- 
ply association. 


A. D. Armitage, vice-president, W. A. Watson, secre- 
tary and treasurer; F. W. Trabold, general sales man- 
ager; Capt. W. N. McMunn, general works manager; 
Willard Doud, chief engineer; J. C. Scanlon, general 
purchasing agent, and W. J. Elliott, Canadian manager. 


Foundries and Machine Shops in Canada 


WASHINGTON, June 22.—The total capital invested 
in foundries and machine shops in Canada in the 
year 1918 amounted to a total of $84,122,446, acecrd- 
ing to a survey made by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the results of which have been recently 
announced. 

The report covers 667 plants, 369 in Ontario, 126 
in Quebec, 69 in British Columbia, 25 in Saskatchewaa, 
23 in Nova Scotia, 23 in Manitoba, 15 in Alberta, 13 in 
New Brunswick and 4 in Prince Edward Island. 

The total capital invested in the industry consists 
of land, building and fixtures, $23,151,316; machinery 
and tools, $18,778,111; materials on hand, stocks in 
process, finished and operating accounts, and bills re- 
ceivable, $18,822,416. Ontario leads with a capital in- 
vestment of $56,880,631, Quebec is second with a total 
of $14,276,674, British Columbia third with $3,635,563, 
and then follow Manitoba with $2,781,536, New Bruns- 
wick with $2,623,056, Novia Scotia with $2,007,191, Al- 
berta with $1,176,932, Saskatchewan with $508,423, and 
Prince Edward Island with $232,440. 
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other are drawn across the faces of the twe whee!: 
with one movement, thus making the sides of the path 
of the work parallel. . 
The work rest is a cylindrical rod held im place in 
the work rest support. Its diameter is anything les 
than the diameter of the work to be ground. This re 
and its relation to the grinding and feed wheels is ex 


Precision Centerless Cylindrical Grinder 


A centerless cylindrical grinder designed to eliminate 
elaborate adjustments and set-ups and the necessity of 
carefully educating an operator for this highly special- 
ized work has been developed by the F. C. Sanford 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. It is known as the model B 


f tebe 
OEE LOE: FR PEL a . 


The outer guard swings gently to the right and thereby 


: yrinder and is being placed on the market by Russell . ; , ro 
.s Holbrook & akdataan Inc., 30 Church Street New plained as the paste reason fer ite anuinty to take heav) 
| pe aa , , ’ cuts and maintain accuracy. The rest is set below th 
| wi The machine consists of a grinding wheel, run at ee the wheels, so that when the wheels ar 
regular grinding speed, opposed to a feed wheel run- io aie a aa the Ng — anes lines ; : 
: ning in the same direction but at much slower speed, week. -baln held a A ah a of the work. Thi 
f and inclined at a variable angle to determine the rate nal ome ~<A whi sad pias aoe oqual points, — 
: at which the work is fed past the wheel. Between the aa “Sa the f s — iy The ener endwise as dic 
F grinding and the feed wheel are located ways for guid- a leeeal : a aod - oa ‘ne ring “oe rest support 
ing the work. The work is fed by hand or by gravity acne al ae epee Migs D os ener as 
besa in a chute. The grinding wheel is 20 in. in diameter a ge e t “ee — : on upwar and along this 
f by 4 in. face. The bearings are located on either side shaft so as to be out of the way for truing. 
of the driving pulley, and have provision for quick ad- PTE AY ee 
justment for wear. Guard for Punch Presses 
The carriage is dove-tailed into the main base, 
gibbed for adjustment for wear. This carriage, which ., A guard of the double vane type for punch presses 
supports the feed wheel, is actuated by a capstan ‘S announced by the D. & M. Guard Co., 6 State Street, 
: wheel carrying a nut which engages the screw operat- Rochester, N. Y. The two vanes or guards swing as 
a . pendulums from the same stud on the bridge. They 
: normally stand at the left and swing to the right and 
return. One of these guards, Safety First, swings out- 
IJ side of the bridge and is moved by every stroke of the 
treadle. The other guard, Safety Second, swings in- 
rn | side the bridge and is moved by every stroke of the 
bes ram. Each guard moves independently of the other. 








Elimination of Elaborate Adjustments and Set-Ups and the 
Necessity of Carefully Educating an Operator Were the Pur- 
poses in Designing the Model B Sanford Grinder 


ing on the feed wheel through double spiral springs. 
The capstan wheel carries a dial graduated in thou- 
sandths. The feed wheel shaft is mounted in brackets 
which are trunnioned on a hub, thus providing a means 
of varying the inclination of the shaft. A dial show- 
ing the amount of the inclination is provided. The 
wheel can be set to feed in either direction. The shaft 
is driven by a universal joint, allowing the wheel to 
be inclined at the desired feeding angle and still main- 
tain a permanent position and location for the driving 
pulley which is held by a bracket to the frame. An 
auxiliary pulley is placed on the end of this shaft for 
use only when truing the wheels. When dressing the 
wheel a means is provided for disengaging the feed 
wheel driving pulley so that it is not necessary to re- 
move the belt when running at this high speed. The 
feed wheel is 10 in. in diameter by 4 in. face, and runs 
at a speed of about 48 r.p.m. An adjustable device is 
fitted to the wheel hub to take up lost motion. 

The frame is of the box type and is provided with a 
tank made in two sections—one for settling and one 
for supply. The flow of water is regulated by an angle 
valve in a convenient position for the operator. 

The truing device is hinged on a horizontal shaft 
bolted to the side of the frame and when not in use is 
swung back and along this shaft out of the way. The 
other end of the truing device has a solid rest on the 
frame and when in truing position is parallel with the 
grinding wheel shaft. The two diamonds opposite each 


pushes the operator’s hand out of danger. The inner 
guard follows immediately thereafter. 

The inner guard gets in its work when the ram 
repeats unexpectedly after the treadle has been raised, 
as when the spring breaks in the clutch. In such cases, 
the outer guard stands idle at the left because the 
treadle is raised, but the inner guard infallibly swings 
to the right because it is driven by the ram. The inner 
guard never touches the operator’s hand except in just 
such an emergency and then kicks it quickly out of 
danger. 

The press is guarded on the side with a blinker or 
side guard, Safety Third, that swings from the bridge 





Punch Press Equipped with Guards of Double Vane 

Type. One guard is moved by every stroke of the 

treadle, the other by every stroke of the ram. A 

third guard prevents the operator feeding the press 
from the side 


and prevents the operator from feeding the press from 
the side. 

The bridge which carries all three guards is hinged 
at the left and locked by a pin and padlock on the 
right. The pin can be unlocked and quickly withdrawn 
and the bridge can be swung around to the left, com- 
pletely removing the bridge and guards from the front 
of the press. This makes the pitman, press head and 
tools completely accessible. 





Oxygen Enrichment 


of Air in Metallurgy 


Application to the Blast Furnace—Pos- 
sibilities in the Open-Hearth Furnace, 


the Converter and 


PAPER on “The Future of Oxygen Enrichment 
A of Air im Metallurgical Operations,” by F. G. 

Cottrell, director, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
was presented at the spring meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute in New York, and dealt exten- 
sively with the production of oxygen and other phases 
of the subject. Portions of the paper dealing with the 
use of oxygen in the manufacture of iron and steel are 
given below, followed by a discussion by C. A. Meissner, 
chairman blast-furnace committee, United States Steel 
Corporation, 71 Broadway, New York: 

Speaking in round figures, merely to give a bird’s- 
eye view of the present oxygen industry in relation to 
what expansion and changes in application to major 
metallurgical operations would mean, the present pro- 
duction of the United States is about 3,000,000 cu. ft., 
or 130 tons, of oxygen per day, over 95 per cent of 
which is probably used in torches for cutting and weld- 
ing purposes. 


The Production of Oxygen 


The one-quarter of this produced by electrolysis 
comes from several hundred privately owned plants, 
many of them quite small, and producing gas only for 
their owners’ uses. The remaining three-fourths of 
the supply comes from about 50 air liquefaction plants 
owned and operated by the Linde Air Products Co., 
using the Linde process, and the Air Reduction Co., 
using for the most part the Claude process, but with 
still some production from the old Hildebrand process. 
The first of these two companies is the older and has 
somewhat the larger production. Practically the whole 
product from both companies is compressed into steel 
cylinders and sold to the trade. 

The largest single installation for air separation 
ever erected was in connection with the cyanamid 
nitrogen fixation plant built for the Government at 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, during the war. This con- 
sists of 30 of the largest size of Claude units. It was 
built primarily to secure nitrogen, but if operated at 
full capacity for oxygen would be just about equal in 
output to this country’s total production as given above, 
and this in turn is just about equal to the amount of 
oxygen blown in as air to one full-sized iron blast fur- 
nace making approximately 500 tons of pig iron per 
day. The United States average daily production of 
iron last year was equivalent to that of about 170 such 
furnaces running every day in the year. 


Oxygen in the Blast Furnace 


The possible effects to be expected from oxygen 
enrichment of the air stream must be rather carefully 
distinguished under several different heads. The effect 
which we are most apt to think of first is simply rais- 
ing the temperature. This may be beneficial and im- 
portant in some cases, but most of our present metal- 
lurgical processes are already standardized to pretty 
definite temperatures for very good reasons, and if 
enrichment of air is applied to them, the chief reasons 
will probably be other than for a temperature change 
per se. In fact, many temperatures in metallurgical 
operations are more definitely defined by the character 
of the charge than is always recognized even by those 
most familiar with practical operation. 

This is particularly so in blast furnace operations, 
for if more heat units are supplied or less taken away 
the furnace simply runs faster, but the temperatures 
of the metal and slag can vary only slightly, as these 
are nearly though not quite completely determined by 
the composition and consequent melting point of the 
charge. The temperature of the coke and gas current 
in the furnace, especially in its lower portion, may, of 
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in Gas Producers 


course, rise very considerably and this in turn slightly 
superheat the metal and slag as they fall through the 
lower part of the furnace filled chiefly with coke. 

The most important way in which enrichment of 
blast may essentially influence blast-furnace tempera- 
tures is indirectly by allowing variations in composi- 
tion of charge, e. g., making of ferrosilicon or ferro- 
chromium directly in the blast furnace. In the case of 
the open-hearth, and especially the converter, the tem- 
perature question is a more pertinent one, as their 
operation is not controlled by the melting and auto- 
matically flowing away of their charges. 

On the other hand, the distribution of heat between 
the hearth and shaft of the blast furnace is tremendously 
influenced by enrichment of the blast with oxygen be- 
cause of the diminution of the total amount of gases 
going up the shaft per unit of carbon burned. It must 
be remembered that the blast furnace is, of all our 
metallurgical equipment, the most complicated from 
the standpoint of interrelated mechanical and chemical 
processes going on inside of it, and has reached its 
present state of development by very gradual and con- 
servative steps over a long period. It may therefore 
not present the most favorable unit on which to com- 
mence with the regular use of enriched air for standard 
and continuous operations. 

In fact, if we ever come to use highly enriched air 
in making ordinary pig iron, the resulting furnace is 
apt to have very little resemblance to the blast furnace 
of to-day. Our experience in the meantime with electric 
furnaces should help greatly in this evolution, as the 
conditions to be fulfilled in an enriched air furnace may 
reasonably be expected to lie between those of the 
electric and the present blast furnace. 

As the blast furnace, however, is the piece of equip- 
ment requiring the most continuous and uninterrupted 
operation, it may be that the enrichment of air for it 
as an emergency measure in case of trouble, such as 
a threatened freeze-up, may prove of considerable im- 
portance; not that freeze-ups really happen with the 
frequency which one would assume from their promi- 
nence in text books and discussions, but that this very 
infrequency may mean that blast furnace operators 
have come to work with so safe a margin of conditions 
to avoid them that this insurance is costing daily in 
coke consumption and other requirements or results 
very much more than we realize, and if one could have 
a stand-by source of oxygen for enrichment purposes 
in case of emergency, even though it were not used at 
all in normal operations, it might permit of safely run- 
ning on a very much closer margin in the heat allow- 


‘ance of the furnace and making important improve- 


ments in its general economy and efficiency. 

Another important effect of the enrichment of the 
air would be the higher calorific value of the blast fur- 
nace gas obtained as a by-product, due to elimination 
of part of its nitrogen. This in turn should mean cheap- 
ening of gas engine and other equipment on which it 
may be used. 


Application to the Open-Hearth Furnace 


The open-hearth presents some of the most inter- 
esting possibilities for the application of oxygen, par- 
ticularly in those operations where the electric furnace 
has been the open-hearth’s strongest competitor, for 
example, where very high temperatures, coupled with 
a reducing atmosphere, are desired, as in the elimina- 
tion of sulphur as calcium sulphide. With an open- 
hearth using ordinary air, in order to reach the highest 
temperatures now attainable, a complete and carefully 
balanced combustion of the gases must be secured, re- 
sulting in a neutral or slightly oxidizing atmosphere, 
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whereas if part at least of the furnace’s burden of inert 
nitrogen could be removed by the use of enriched air 
the same temperature could be reached while still leav- 
ing a residue of unburnt material in the gas, thus pro- 
cucing a strongly reducing atmosphere. 

By enriching the air the total volume of gases pass- 
ing through the furnace per unit of fuel burned and 
heat produced may be cut down enormously, since in 
the air there are four volumes of inert nitrogen to every 
volume of useful oxygen. This would greatly facilitate 
heat exchange and reduce mechanical difficulties, such 
as dust losses, maintenance and control of draft, and 
the like. 

Use in Producers and the Converter 

If we carry the application of oxygen back of the 
open-hearth to the gas prcducer we may still further 
extend the same principles and deliver to the furnace 
more thermal units per unit of primary fuel consumed. 
Besides the actual saving of fuel which this represents, 
it may in some instances be still more important in 
cutting down the amount of impurities, especially sul- 
phur, carried into the metal from the fuel. Aside 
from both of these considerations, and viewing the gas 
producer simply as an isolated unit in connection with 
either heating or power operations, oxygen enrichment 
of its air supply will permit the use of fuels which 
could not otherwise be burned in it at all, and thus 
vastly increase our available fuel resources. 

In the matter of possible application to the converter 
it is perhaps hazardous to speculate in advance of actual 
experimentation, but once an adequate supply of oxygen 
is available in the steel works such experimentation 
will almost inevitably produce useful results, some per- 
haps.from directions we least expect. One of the con- 
ditions limiting what metal may go to the converter 
is the fuel value of the metalloids it contains, and in 
many cases we are paying rather heavily through oper- 
ating conditions of the blast furnace to put silicon into 
iron largely for its fuel value later in the converter. 
A good part of these heat requirements might be re- 
moved by abstracting part of the dead load of inert 
nitrogen from the converter air. 

Whether such a procedure might lead to a change 
in our practical classification of Bessemer ores is an 
interesting question, but there seems to be so much 
difference of opinion at present and so many factors 
enter into the problem that all that can here be done 
is to merely mention the problem as suggestive of the 
wide and intensely interesting field of possibilities 
which cheap oxygen will open up. 

The interest of this institute naturally centers in 
iron and steel, but in closing it may be useful to point 
out how equally important and possibly even more 
diversified are the applications for cheap oxygen in the 
nonferrous field and that consequently you may feel 
certain of the active interest and co-operation of your 
fellow metallurgists from that side in the working out 
of the many fundamental problems of common interest 
underlying the general subject. 


Discussion by C. A. Meissner 


Dr. F. G. Cottrell, in his very interesting paper on 
the enrichment of air with oxygen, has brought to a 
focus a subject upon which there has been much discus- 
sion and speculation for a great many years past. 


Experiments in Belgium 


The hope has been frequently expressed in technical 
literature that a material saving in coke consumption 
and an increased pig-iron production could be obtained 
by the use of additional oxygen in the air. Some ex- 
periments have also been made in order to ascertain 
the effect of increased oxygen in air in blast-furnace 
practice notably at Ougrée, Belgium, where Dr. Peters 
built a small blast furnace and operated it for several 
years with oxygen obtained by the Claude process, and 
then for several months just before the World War, 
began on air enrichment to about 10 per cent by means 
of centrifugal methods invented and perfected by Pro- 
fessor Mazza of Italy. 

Few, if any, of the results have been published, and 
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this seems to be the only really serious effort that 
been made in this direction. Such results from Oy 
as have come under notice have indicated that 
their rather crude method of making pig iron w,; 
rather high coke consumption and low blast temp. 
tures they obtained about 10 per cent reduction my 
consumption and about 10 per cent increase in pig 
production, and that this centrifugal method had 

a further effect of reducing the moisture when 
tions of high humidity obtained in the air, and giy; 
a more even amount of moisture to the blast furn: 
avoiding the peaks. 

Some further experiments have been made by { 
late J. E. Johnson, Jr., at Niagara, of which little see 
to be definitely known, and I am not aware of an 
records left by him as to his results. , 


Al 


CO 


Conclusions of the Steel Corporation 


This subject has repeatedly been under discussio: 
by the members of the blast-furnace committee of t! 
United States Steel Corporation and our general con 
clusions as to the effect of oxygenating the air fo; 
blast furnace use are given herewith. These conclusions 
are naturally based on theory, as we have had no prac 
tice to go by. 

Ten per cent additional oxygen in the air has usually 
been accepted as being most likely to show what benefits 
could be derived by oxygenating the air. The know! 
edge that we have of Johnson’s experiments would indi- 
cate that if 20, 30 or 40 per cent oxygen enrichment 
were employed, the form of the blast furnace as well 
as its total equipment would have to be entirely 
changed. The question, therefore, is what will 10 per 
cent enrichment do in our present equipment in blast- 
furnace practice. Most of our modern blast furnaces 
built on best lines, with large hearths, steep angles 
and wide boshes, and equipped with ample stove capac- 
ity, will have a top temperature of the escaping gases 
of from 300 to 450 deg. Fahr. Many of the Minette 
furnaces in the Lorraine and Luxemburg districts of 
Europe will have a top temperature of about 215 to 
300 ueg. Fahr. 

To materially lower this top temperature would ap- 
parently cause very serious disadvantages in practice. 
It might even lead to a wet top, that is. condensation 
of moisture from the gases at the top of the furnace. 
The only real saving that the use of oxygen could 
effect would be to still lower this top temperature by 

ther concentration of heat in the combustion zone 
and in the hearth, and under modern conditions it 1s 
doubtful whether this saying will be appreciable in 
practice under the above conditions. 

There is no question that a higher temperature of 
combustion will be obtained in the hearth of a blast 
furnace by burning the coke with oxygenated air, but 
it is a well-known fact that the temperature existing 
in the blast-furnace hearth is almost exclusively gov- 
erned by the heat balance depending on the heat-pro- 
ducing and heat-consuming reactions. This tempera- 
ture should not be permitted to vary but little in order 
not to cause changes in the quality of the pig iron, 
as therefore the hearth temperature remains the same 
while the amount of heat carried off by the gases leav- 
ing the hearth per unit of coke carbon burned is less in 
proportion to the smaller amount of nitrogen in the 
blast there should be more heat remaining available for 
the hearth reactions and, as there has been no greater 
heat demand created per unit of product, a decreased 
coke consumption should result. This, however, means 
a decrease in the amount of gases produced as com- 
pared with the former operation and, therefore, a lower 
top temperature would inevitably result and as this 
lowering of the top temperature might seriously affect 
the operation of the furnace, it would soon become 
necessary again to increase the coke consumption unti! 
the lowering of the top temperature has passed the 
danger point. ; 

Therefore, we can hardly expect to add any mate- 
rial coke saving through the enrichment of the air with 
oxygen under such conditions. 

Where, however, we have furnaces operated with 
high top temperatures, such as those producing ferro- 
manganese, ferrosilicon, or those working with rich 
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res, or having high top temperatures on account of 
poor construction and equipment, or other conditions. a 
ertain definite gain can undpubtedly be expected. Just 


emergency, due to hanging or slipping or becoming 
cold or for any other reason, but then we have to con- 
sider the question of installation of such a plant as 
vhat this gain will be no one as yet can tell, nor to would give us cheap oxygen and it might not be easy 
vhat extent we can enrich the air beyond 10 per cent in to arrange a plant for intermittent operation. There 
such cases. There could be no doubt as to the value of s, therefore, a big field for investigation on this sub- 
nriching air with oxygen for blast furnaces in an _ ject still open to us. 


.New Steel Sash Enterprise at Chester 


Allison Steel Products Co. to Manufacture, with Improvements, a 


Type of Sash Long in Favor Abroad—Also Steel Partitions, Doors, etc. 


RIEF references have been made heretofore in 

THE IRON AGE to the establishment at Chester, 
Pa., of the Allison Steel Products Co., a corporation 
which will specialize in the manufacture of steel sash 
and operating systems, steel partitions, steel doors and 
ounterbalanced sash, all of which embody ideas new 
to such construction and which are patented. A _ no- 
table feature of the plant in which the various prod- 
icts are made is that its first unit is itse:f constructed 
of the new sash and serves as a model of what the 
company can supply. Another feature is that the sys- 
tem is a refinement of one long in use abroad where 
metal sash had its inception. Where used in monitor con- 


ig l Intersection of Horizonta 
Vertical Muntins as It Appear 


After Assembly 
2 Sectional View Showing As 
nbly of Steel Sash to Be Mads 
Chester, Pa 


X ; View of Hinge Which Sup 


orts Ventilator The hinge is of 
novel construction 

Fig {i—Wire Clip Which Holds the 

Glass in Position Each clip has 


t-in. bearing on the glass 


struction in Europe it was known as “northlight 
sash.” 

Arrangements for manufacture in this country 
were perfected in England by T. A. Allison, senior 
partner of Allison & Co., Chester, who went abroad for 
the purpose last winter. In addition to acquiring the 
menufacturing rights, Mr. Allison engaged experts 
who had been intimately associated with what is per- 
haps the best known foreign system cf steel sash and 
operating devices, a notable example of which exists 
in the plant of the Crittall Mfg. Co., Braintree, Essex, 
Eng!and, a company acknowledged to be a pioneer and 
leader in the design and manufacture of steel sash and 
allied products. The value of steel sash is no longer 
questioned as a means of securing proper ventilation, 
day-long natural illumination, permanence, economy of 
upkeep, fire protection and the best possible environ- 
ment for workers. The special problems to be accom- 
plished in the interests of the user are these: 





To be weatherproof when open, thus giving. ventila- 
tion at all times regardless of weather conditions. 

To afford the greatest ventilating area to light 
area. 

To facilitate the removal of heated air instead of 
impeding it. 

Overcoming the problem of condensation. In re- 
gard to this last, cases have been known where condi- 
tions have been so serious as to create the impression 
that the sash was leaking. In the Allison system a 


means is provided whereby water is conducted outside 
the building. 
In the Allison fabricated steel sash, the sections 






consist of solid rolled-steel bars interlocked by means 
of patented joints designed to afford the maximum re- 
sistance to shock, vibration, wind pressure and wind 
suction. 

The joints are so constructed that there is a mini- 
mum sacrifice of steel and likewise a minimum distor- 


tion of the metal. The method of joinirg, together 
with a cove shape found in the sections, is claimed to 
have many advantages, among them being @ straight- 
line sash and the elimination of projections and square 
corners which tend to collect water and invite corro- 
sion. The ventilators are double-weathered through- 
out. 

The muntin bars are continuous from jamb to jamb 
and from head to sill. The joint is produced without 
bending either horizontal or vertical muntins, thereby 
eliminating fractures. It is interlocked to produce a 
rigid sash. The vertical muntin is a solid one-piece 
section, while the horizontal bar is composed of two 
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Sash in Power House of Crittall Mfg. Co., Braintree, Essex, 
England. It will be noted that the ventilators are opened to 
90 deg 


sections passed through a hole punched in the vertical 
bar and is interlocked on the face to prevent side-s-ip. 
The ends of horizontal bars also are passed solidly 
through the side rails, strengthening the sash and 
thereby preventing racking. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the appearance of a joint after 
assembly. In Fig. 2 are shown various sections used 
in the construction of the assembled complete sash. 

The hinge used in connection with the ventilator 
is constructed of malleable iron and has no parts pro- 
jecting into the dead air space at the sides of the ven- 
tilator to retard the free escape of condensation. The 
hinge has one leg riveted solidly through the vertical 
sash bar and the weathering and the other is riveted 
through the weathering itself, thus making possible 
a straight, flat surface contact between the upper and 
lower side weathering of the ventilators. <A _ baffle 
strip is riveted to the upper side weathering and laps 
down over the lower side weathering, assuring weather- 
tightness at the hinge. 

The pivotal portion of the hinge is composed of two 
cylindrical chambers, one on each half of the hinge. 
The end walls of the chambers are provided with %-in. 
diameter holes located centrally, the holes being 
smaller than the inside diameter of the chambers. In 
assembling the hinges, two 3/16-in. thick washers hav- 
ing a 5/16-in. hole punched 1/16-in. off center are in- 
serted, one into each chamber. The remaining space 
is filled with grease. The ventilators are then placed 
in position and the holes in the washers are brought 
into line and a rivet or bolt is passed through and 
secured in position. This constructicn makes the hinge 
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and ventilator self-adjusting and allows the weight , 
the ventilator to ride on the washers, thus taking 
large amount of the strain‘off the bolt or rivet. Stops 
are cast on the hinges to prevent the ventilator fro; 
swinging over the 90-deg. center. The hinge js jlly 
trated in Fig. 3. 

The company makes the following recommendatio: 
for side-wall steel sash: 

“Any individual unit of sash should not exceed 7 
sq. ft. when stationary; 55 sq. ft. when sash have 2 
per cent ventilation and 40 sq. ft. for units having 6 
per cent ventilation. 

“These limitations are for glass 14 x 20 in. an 
may be increased 15 per cent for 10 x 16-in. glass, and 
should be decreased 15 per cent for 16 x 22-in. glass. 

“While ventilators are made in excess of four lights 
wide and three lights high, we strongly recommend 
that before exceeding these limits consultation be had. 

“It is important to remember that operating stays 
for steel sash are limited in length by reason of the 
fact that when closed the stay lies along the bottom 
weathering of the ventilator, and cannot project be- 
yond the jamb of the sash. The stay must also be short 
enough that it does not project into the room so far, 
when the ventilator is partly open, that it becomes a 
source of danger to occupants of the building or lim- 
its the use of floor space immediately in front of the 
window. 

“The maximum ventilator opening by reason of the 
limited length of stay is governed by the proportion of 
the height of the ventilator to the length of stay. 

“We, therefore, recommend that all ventilators in 
the 16 to 18-in. glass heights be limited to three lights 
high and that ventilators of the 20 to 22-in. size be 
limited to two lights high. 

“Where it is absolutely necessary to exceed the 
above limits in ventilators, we suggest that spring 
eatch and chain operation be used.” 

The units of the continuous sash are connected by 
expansion covers to form an unbroken line and are 
hinged at the top and hung outside of all structural 
work, other than at the head. The latter is set behind 
and hinged to the vertical leg of a continuous angle 
which forms a weather-tight hood construction over 
the sash. At the sill, the vertical members of the sash 
rest against and extend below a continuous angle 
which is part of the steel structure of the building. 
The vertical members are so constructed that they sup- 
port the glass which also extends below the continuous 
structural angle, thus effecting weathering at the sill 
and allowing condensation to run down, unimpeded 
between the glass surface and the bottom structural 
angle, thereby conducting all water from condensation 
outside the building. 

The vertical members of the sash are tied together 
by heavy angles running the full length of each unit 
of sash. In addition to insuring rigidity these angles 
are used as a connection for the special operating 
device used for opening and closing continuous sash to 
which further reference will be made. 

The glass is held in position by spring glazing clips 
which give a 4-in. bearing surface on the glass for 
each clip, the glass, in addition, being puttied on the 
inside with a special sash putty. 

At each end, the sash laps a special storm panel 
which prevents rain or snow from blowing in at the 
ends of ‘the sash when open. The storm panel is illus- 
trated in Fig. 5. It is triangular in shape, is hinged 
at the side and a corner is connected to the operated 
sash by means of a sliding link. By means of this 
departure from the square, fixed type of storm panel, 
it is asserted that a positive weather protection is 
obtained, as the storm panel swings out with the oper- 
ated sash. Snow and rain are prevented from blowing 
in, yet free circulation of air is not interfered with. 
The triangular construction permits the attaching of 
the sash rod of the operating device at the extreme 
end of the operated sash, thus overcoming sash sagging 
at the ends of the lines. 

The panel is constructed of 1% x 1% x 3/16-in. 
material and welded at the corners, and is attached 
with hinges to a piece of specially constructed No. 12 
gage channel, which is in turn riveted to the fixed 
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sash. The purpose of the channel is to conduct rain 
water, which strikes the storm panel, outside the 
building. 

The company’s preference is for solid riveted joints 
in sash, its experience having shown that the riv- 
eted method is stronger and more dependable than the 
welded, being more immune to injury from 
vibration. 

The 2%-in. leg of the top rail extends down. This, 
together with the bottom rail and the tied-in construc- 
tion, insure the sash against sagging while in the ver- 
tical position. The 2%-in. leg of the bottom rail ex 


jar or 


tends at right angles to the side walls and muntins. 
and provides rigidity against sagging while the sash 
is in the open position, as well as providing for attach 


ment of the overating device. As there is no projec 
tion beyond the face of the glass, no drip holes are 
required f:r drainage. The expansion covers, refer- 


ence to which has been made, which connect the units 
are made of 14-gage steel, formed to make a weather- 
tight contact with the rail members. The function of 
the covers is to provide the necessary flexibility to pre- 
vent strain on the sash or glass, due to faulty align 
ment of structural work. 

The sash is made in standard lengths for spacing 
on 20-ft. centers, allowing 1 in. for expansion. At the 
same time special units are made, so that the total 
length of each sash need not be a multiple of 20 ft. 
Vertical muntins are spaced on a 2-ft. center. As 
there are no horizontal muntins, the glass is always 
the full height of the sash. 

The operating device is adaptable for use on all 
types of continuous and side-wall steel sash, both piv- 
oted and top hung. The arms are made of malleable 
iron and are supplied in three sizes to meet the various 
loads and opening requirements for different heights 
of sash. The arms, in operation, give a compound 
motion, being pivoted at two points to provide as near 
a direct thrust on the sash as possible, and at the same 





Fig. 5 Triangular Storm Panel at End of Sash 
It operates in conjunction with ventilator and 
is designed to prevent rain and snow blowing in 


. 
time reduce the lateral motion and therefore side fric- 
tion to a minimum. 

The arms are operated by a plain worm and power 
gear in moderate-sized lines, the power being delivered 
to the arms by means of %-in. steel rods in tension. 
The worm and gear power locks the sash in any posi- 
tion, and prevents the slamming of the sash when 
closing. 

In extremely long lines, a compound progressive 
worm and gear power is used which, in conjunction 
with the compound arms, makes the use of counter- 
weights usually unnecessary. With a constantly ap- 
plied power on the hand chain the compound powev 
delivers a constantly increasing power to the operating 
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Operating Mechanism (Upper) at End of Sash. Worm and 
gear transmit power from the hand chain to the rods 


Continuous Sash (Lower) of the Type to Be Manufactured 

at Chester Pa., by the Allison Steel Products Co Well 

shown in the illustration are the tension rods and operating 
arms 


device, but does not increase the load on the hand 
chain. 

On the sprocket chain of the operating device are 
attached stops to prevent strain on the line. The com- 
pany also makes a winding gear which permits the 
operation of the sash with a removable crank handle. 

The Allison steel partitions are of standard unit 
construction. The lower portion of the units are fitted 
with steel base plates and the upper portion is divided 
vertically into openings suitable for glass of reason- 
able sizes. The design of the mullions is determined 
by the height of the partition. Flat plate mullions 
are used in the low partitions and channel construc- 
tion or a combination of the channel and plate mul- 
lions in the higher types. The doors are of tubular 
design and have a pressed metal frame of simple de- 
sign. 

In the manufacture of the partitions, bolts and nuts 
on the surface have been eliminated; edges are flush 
with the sections, no floor castings are used and hinges 
are enclosed and not fastened on the face of the doors. 

The counterbalanced sash made by the company 
utilizes block wedges located on the corners of the sash 
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and on the jambs and mullions. The sash are con- 
structed so that there is play in the runway for. free 


Oe movement in every position, except when the sash is 
: locked. 
‘ In the closed position both the upper and lower 


sash are wedged over tight against the jamb, to insure 
t weathering. The sash are equipped with lever handles 
to permit easy raising from the wedged position. 

The plant of the Allison Steel Products Co. is lo- 
cated at Second and Palmer streets, Chester. The 
first building unit is 62 x 202 ft., the construction being 
of steel, brick and concrete. The personnel of the new 
company ccmprises the following: 


7 ee oe 


Lewis Hoist for Furnace Doors 


Development of a foolproof hydraulic system on 
raising and lowering heavy doors such as are used on 
open hearth and heating furnace work is announced by 
the Link-Belt Co., Chicago. Doors thus operated, it is 
explained, always go up to the proper position and 
always go down to the proper position, no matter what 
the weight. 

The first installation of this system, made at the 
plant of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., has been in continuous operation for 14 months. 
Five hoists, with an automatic release, are used. On 
each ho'st is mounted a pair of chain sheaves attached 
to a worm wheel shaft between two flanges which are 

trod pinned to the shaft and supplied with fiber for friction 
surfaces on the sides toward the sheaves. The worm 
wheel is driven by a worm mounted on the shaft of a 

reversible motor, the worm and wheel being inclosed in 


"4 a suitable housing. 
bak To raise the furnace door, the motor is started in 
LH the direction which will pull down on the left hand 
4 chain. 
rey As long as the counterweight continues its pull, 
, ; the sheaves squeeze out against the flanges, and are 
i 
4 


> ye fox 
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- 


C4 Installation of Five Lewis Hoists. Stop features do 


" stopped or reversed, and the 
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away with 
furnace door raised or lowered, by 
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President, Tw. Allison, senior partner of Alli 
& Co., chairman of the board of directors S. A. A 
man & Son Co., Philadelphia; vice-president, Edy, 
D. Glauser, Stacey G. Glauser Lumber Co., Chest, 
treasurer, John J. McClure, president Chester ( 


tracting & Construction Co. and secretary, Joh) 
Wiggins Constructicn Co., Philadelphia;  secreta 


Kingsley Montgomery, attorney, Chester. The gene 
superintendent is William Roper, who has been id: 
tified with steel sash construction in Europe and An 
ica for 25 years. The chief engineer of the comp 
is Henry H. Renton, who also has had both Europ 
and American experience. 


thereby driven in the direction which will wind up 
left hand chain, and thus lift the door. 

The right hand sheave has a fixed stop on 
periphery, so located that it will come in contact w 
a stop on the bottom casting when the furnace doo: 
has reached its proper height. With the motion of th 
right hand sheave arrested by this stop, the shaft car 
not rotate the left hand sheave further, because th 
squeeze between the sheaves and friction flanges 
relieved. There is no opportunity, therefore, for over 
winding, and if through carelessness the current is 
not shut off promptly, the shaft with its flanges wil 
simply continue to revolve in the sliding frictional con 
tact with the sheaves, but without the power to grip 
and rotate them further. 

For lowering the doors, the direction of the moto: 
is reversed, and practically the same process repeated, 
except that in this case the power of the motor is used 
to lift the counterweight, while the pull from the weight 
of the door serves to keep the sheaves squeezed apart 
against the friction flanges, until a stop on the left 
hand sheave engages with a stop in the bottom cast- 
ing, and prevents over-winding of the counterweight 
chain in the same manner as described for the other 
sheave. 





switch devices, the motor being started 


a push button mechanism 


automatic 











Showing Men Dangers of Their Employment 


Surprising Things About Accidents—Ignorance 
Due to Lack of Experience and Training, Im- 
proper Instruction and Failure to Understand 


KLAM MER* 


BY VAL 


N accident without a human factor is as feasible 
as a steam engine without a piston or an elec- 


tric motor without an armature. In every acci 
dent there must be a human factor with various physi 
cal factors, though the human factor may sometimes 
appear insignificant when compared with the physical 
factors. Analysis of any accident will reveal this 
human factor and show it in its true value. It will 
always be so, for accidents will continue as long as 
there is human life. As long as man is human and 
not divine, he cannot be infallible. 

During the past few years great progress has been 
made in the war against accidents and a further de 
crease in the number of accidents is to be looked for 
in the future. Safety engineering and “Safety First” 
campaigns are responsible for this, but they have also 
produced another result. The human factor is be- 
coming more important as the physical factors are 
reduced, or eliminated. When 80 to 90 per cent of 
the accidents in a plant are directly attributable to 
human failings and weaknesses, the safety engineer 
may justly conclude that real progress is being made. 


Various Causes for Accidents 


Accidents cannot be considered with the same atti- 
tude that Topsy had toward the origin of her exist- 
ence when she declared that she “just growed.” An 
accident never “just happens”; it is a direct effect of 
a cause, or of many causes. When there is more than 
one cause—as there generally is—there will be a pri- 
mary cause with contributing causes. By itself the 
primary cause may not cause an accident, but, with- 
out it the contributing causes will fail to inflict human 
injuries. The problem for the safety engineer lies in 
locating the primary cause; the contributing causes are 
apparent. 

The statement is frequently made that approximate- 
ly 70 per cent of industrial accidents is due to care- 
lessness on the part of the injured person. The truth 
of the matter is that only a comparatively small per- 
centage of accidents is actually due to carelessness, 
while a much greater percentage is attributable to 
mind-wandering, clumsiness, ignorance and other hu- 
man deficiencies. Investigation will show that, as far 
as the human factor is concerned, ignorance is one of 
the chief causes of accidents. 


Lack of Statistics 


The writer realizes at this point that he should, 
according to all literary precepts, now triumphantly 
produce statistics of ignorance as a cause of accidents, 
but is reluctantly forced to admit that, as the rube said 
of the giraffe: “Thar ain’t no sech animal.” It is true 
that we have available a few statistics of personal 
ignorance as a cause of injury, but ‘that does not meet 
with the requirements of the case. The ignorance 
which causes an accident is not necessarily the igno- 
rance of the injured man; it may be the ignorance 
of his fellow worker, his foreman, his employer, the 
machine designer, the builder or of other men who 
have any connection with the physical conditions in- 
volved in the accident. 

Dr. George M. Price has said that ignorance is a 
prolific cause of industrial accidents, but he only re- 
fers to the ignorance of the worker. Another author- 
ity has estimated that out of 525 fatalities in Alle- 
gheny County no less than 132 were due to ignorance. 

It is doubtful whether there will ever be any really 
satisfactory statistics of ignorance as a cause of acci- 


*Safety inspector Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Nicetown 
Works, Philadetphia. 





dents. The apparent causes are readily recognized and 
‘lassified, but when the investigator has to discover 
and hidden cause he may easily lose 

nself in a maze of possibilities. If a man is killed 
hrough his own fault, we may quickly determine the 
physical causes of the accident, but no one can defi- 
nitely state whether ignorance, clumsiness, chance-tak- 
ing or mind-wandering is responsible for the action 
which costs the man his life. 

Experience is the greatest teacher in the world 
and it is only through study of the accident experi- 
ences of other men that the safety engineer can fully 
develop his ability to discern danger. Any man of 
normal intelligence may be influenced by experience, 
whether acquired personally or from others, but the 
surprising thing is that men rarely consider for them- 
selves the possibility of danger. It is common for 
men to work many years on a job quite unconscious 
of some dangerous feature in the occupation. The 
writer has often been told by machinists that they did 
not think there was any danger in sitting on a metal 
planer table as they had been doing it for many years 
without injury, while, as they talked, their legs were 
hanging in dangerous proximity to the stop dog and 
reversing latch. 


an unKnNOWNn 


A Difference in Opinion 


In marked contrast to the claim that approximately 
70 per cent of accidents is due to personal deficiency— 
which is more correct than “carelessness’”—we have 
the opinion of Lucian W. Chaney of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics that 60 to 65 per cent of 
industrial accidents could be prevented by proper en- 
gineering measures, whether improvements in manu- 
facturing methods or materials. These rival claims 
may appear contradictory, but they are both within 
the bounds of possibility. An accident may be due to 
human weakness and yet preventable by engineering 
measures. When an accident shows that engineering 
revision can prevent a repetition, something is learned 
which was not known before; if there was no igno- 
rance there would be no need for engineering revision. 

Mechanical failure may be due to wear, inferior 
quality of material and workmanship, bad design, un- 
expected stresses, or numerous other causes; acci- 
dents happen when men are ignorant of the exist- 
ence of these important factors. Bad design may be 
attributed to the designer, and he alone can be held 
responsible; it may be the result of carelessness, but 
the probability is that it will be really due to ignorance 
of the working conditions. In the design of any part 
the designer makes a liberal allowance for known 
stresses by using a big factor of safety, but there may 
be unknown stresses for which he must make allow- 
ance by using a factor of ignorance. 


Causes of Ignorance 


The causes of industrial ignorance are many, but 
they may be roughly classified as 

(a) Lack of experience and technical training. 

(b) Improper instruction. 

(ec) Failure to understand the instruction given, 
through difference in language or inattention. 

The inexperienced man is the greatest accident 
hazard in a plant, but this risk decreases as he learns 
more about his work and the dangers connected with 
it. The majority of industrial accidents occur among 
men who are between 20 and 30 years of age, while 
the length of service of a large percentage of injured 
men is less than six months. United States Depart- 


ment of Labor statistics also show that the accident 
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frequency among the non-English speaking foreign 
born is- considerably greater than among the American 
born or the English-speaking foreign born. Teaching 
English to an alien is therefore not only good Ameri- 
canism but also practical safety. 

Employees must be educated in the dangers of their 
occupation and taught that there is a safe and an un- 
safe way of doing every job. The old employee, who is 
often a chance-taker, must be encouraged to look for 
further hazards. The new employee must be instructed 
by an instructor who is in every way familiar with the 
dangers of the job. 

There is only one way to reduce accidents due to 
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ignorance, and that is to reduce the ignorance. As ¢} 
effects of an acid may be neutralized by the applicatio 
of an alkali, so may ignorance be dispelled by edu 
cation. 

But the campaign against ignorance does not mere! 
consist of educating other people; self-improvement j 
necessary. The employer cannot conscientiously ex 
pect his employees to practice “Safety First” unless h, 
has its principles at heart, and aims at providing th. 
safest working conditions possible. 

The accident frequency of any plant is in invers: 
proportion to the amount of energy expended in acci- 
dent prevention. 


Pulverized Coal Versus Stokers for Boilers 


Comparison of Equipment and Operating Costs— 
Factors to Be Considered in Converting Existing Plant 


HE cost of equipment and operation of boiler plants 

using pulverized coal as compared with stokers, 
together with other data on the use of pulverized coal, 
was discussed by Fred A. Scheffler, Fuller Engineer- 
ing Co., 50 Church Street, New York, in a paper, 
“Discussion of Pulverized Coal for Boilers,” at a con- 
vention of the Association of Edison Illuminating Com- 
panies, New London, Conn. “Three and a half years 
ago,” Mr. Scheffler said, “it was perfectly correct to 
state that pulverized coal was still in an experimental 
stage as applied to boiler furnaces; but since that 
time, although the war was responsible for the delay 
in advancing its progress, there have been a good many 
installations made, all of which are operating most 
satisfactorily. In plants where only one boiler was 
equipped for comparison with other methods of firing 
under the same operating conditions, the results were 
so far superior that all of the other boilers were 
changed over to pulverized coal. 


Life of Brickwork Dependent on Gas Travel 


“Three and a half years ago the only successful 
plant in operation consisted of eight 250-hp. boilers. 
In this plant the Fuller Engineering Co. first discovered 
the ‘relation between the necessary furnace dimensions 
and the amount of coal fired per minute or second and 
the rate of speed at which the gasses travel across the 
brickwork, to which a reference is made further on in 
this discussion. 

“To date, September, 1919, there are over 100 boil- 
ers in various parts of the United States and British 
Columbia operating night and day with pulverized 
coal, notwithstanding the setback in the development 
met with on account of the war. 

“The large U. S. nitrate plant built during the war 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., was equipped with the most 
complete pulverizing plant, the capacity being 384 tons 
of coal per day of 24 hours, as this was conceded to be 
the best and most satisfactory way to fire the large 
number of kilns used in the process work. 

“It must be understood that complete combustion 
can be obtained with coal properly pulverized in a very 
small space and exceedingly high temperatures ob- 
tained, but such a small furnace would very shortly be 
damaged almost beyond repair as the brickwork would 
be destroyed. Consequently, in order to prevent such 
difficulty, the furnaces must be enlarged so that the 
ratio between the amount of coal to be burned per 
second and the rate at which the gases travel per sec- 
ond across the face of the brickwork will not exceed 
about 7 ft. per second. This rate of speed has been 
repeatedly verified in different installations, under our 
jurisdiction, with the result that in the oldest plant 
where the discovery was first made three and one half 
years ago (above referred to) the brickwork has not 
yet been repaired and is still in operating condition. 

“The size of the necessary furnaces for certain rat- 
ings and overloads has been grossly exaggerated by 
numerous individuals who have apparently misunder- 
stood the exact relation above referred to, and a great 


many people are consequently confused in regard to 
this matter. Many of the furnaces under boilers as 
designed to-day for stoker firing can be operated with 
perfect success, so far as their volume is concerned, 
with pulverized coal, as the requirements for either 
operation are more nearly approaching each other. 

“To illustrate the above: 

1.—A Stirling type of boiler for 800 hp. rated capacity 
with the mud drum raised up 8 ft. (11 ft. 6 in. from the 
center of the drum to the floor) will give a very excellent 
design for operating the boiler at 200 per cent of rating, 
continuously, without any extension furnace. 

2.—A B. & W. cross drum type of boiler, 1400 hp. rated 
capacity, which had already been designed for double-ended 
stoker firing, the height of the setting being 32 ft. from the 
bottom of the front boiler headers to the basement floor 
under the boiler room floor, will make a very satisfactory 
furnace setting for 400 per cent of rating when fired with 
pulverized coal, 

3.—The Stirling type “W” Detroit Edison boiler, 2400 
rated boiler hp. unit, without any change in the setting at 
all as arranged for present double ended stoker firing, but 
utilizing part of the basement below the firing floor level, 
will give a very satisfactory furnace for 
rating, continuously. 


Pulverized Coal vs. Stokers 


“Comparative costs between stoker and pulverized 
coal installations in, say, plants from 5000 hp. and up- 
ward, shows that it really will not cost any more for a 
pulverized coal equipment, including boiler equipment, 
feeders, conveyors, pulverizing plant, driers, building, 
etc., than is the case with a stoker equipment, taking 
into consideration all the items entering into the latter, 
such as the stokers themselves, necessary blowers for 
air supply and ducts for same, coal conveyors, crushers, 
bunkers, driving apparatus, etc. An illustration of 
what these costs would be, compared with that of pul- 
verized coal cost of operation for both methods is sub- 
mitted below. 

“It will be noted that, including fixed charges of 15 
per cent on both investments, the cost for stoker firing 
is $0.562 per net ton, based on using 276 tons per day 
of 24 hours, bituminous coal, and for pulverized coal 
firing the cost per net ton, including pulverization, is 
$0.525 based on 225 net tons of coal per 24 hours. 

“It will also be noted that the difference in the 
quantity of coal required with stokers and that for 
pulverized coal is due to the lower over-all efficiency 
by the month or year with stoker firing, as compared 
with pulverized coal firing; the former being based on 
65 per cent and the latter on 78 per cent. This differ- 
ence of 13 per cent can be easily accounted for by the 
following items: 


260 per cent of 


Per Cent 
Standby losses due to banking fires, changes in demand 
for steam, steam wasted through safety valves blow- 
ing off 5 
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Losses due to carbon contained in the ash............ 1% 
(This might run to 3 per cent with high ash coal) 
Gain due to better combustion with pulverized coal..... 6% 


(This item may run to 10 or 15 per cent with cer- 
tain grades of coal) 
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Cost of Equipment and Operation of Boiler Plant, Pulverized 
Coal as Compared with Stokers, based 
on 200 Per Cent of Rating 


5-1000 B.hp. at 200 per cent of rating 10,000 Max. B.hp. 
Average load for 24 hr, 6000 hp 
Stoker plant, including stokers, blowers, ducts. 


conveyors, crushers, bunkers, drive, etc., will 
cost about 


(RaeMNKAdh Puraceecscaehs sche $150,000.00 


Fixed charges at 15 per cent per annum.. ote 22 500.00 
For 360 working da'ys, per day 22 500 280 "62.50 
Coal. Bituminous of 13,500 B.t.u. per Ib. Costs at 
DIGITS acho Wet 6n vr ehE se Wels ede ad ih $4.25 
At 65 per cent boiler and furnace efficiency 
6000 B.hp. requires 276 tons in 24 hr. eS 
Cost of coal per day, 276 x 4.25 $1,176.00 
Power for coal handling, 30 kw. x 24 hr 72 
kw.-hr. X Mec. $3.60 
Power for driving stokers 1 per cent 6000 
34.5 K 24 X Ne. 20.12 
12.3 
Power for driving fans 2 per cent 6000 &K 34.5 
12.3 
xX 24 X %e. 40.24 
Labor for coal handling, 1 man shifts 40c 
hr. X 24 9.50 
Repairs for stokers at $1 per rated B.hp. per yr 
$5,000 + 360 7 13.90 
Repairs for coal handling equipment 5.00 
Total operating cost per 24 hr $92.46 
Coal preparation cost per ton fired, 92.46 276 
33lhe. $0.335 
Plus fixed charges per net ton of 22.65c. and 
33.5¢. 0.562 
Total cost of plant operation per day, 24 hr., ex- - 
clusive of boiler room labor $1,330.96 
Pulverized bituminous coal plant including 442-in 
Fuller Lehigh pulverizer mills, conveyors, bins, 
drier, building, blowers, feeders, burners for 
Donerm, @0G, Gost . vives ; a ae : $127,173.00 
Fixed charges, 15 per cent x $127,173 360 days 52.90 
Coal, bituminous 13,500 B.t.u. at 78 per cent comb 
eff. 225 tons per 24 hr. $956.50 
Power at 16 kw.-hr. per net ton xX 225 xX Me 
18 per 24 hr. E $18.00 


Labor, 51 hr. per day at 40c 
Fuel for drier 2.75 tons at $4.25 11.70 


Repairs for pulverizer plant, 7c. per ton 225 15.75 
Total operating cost per 24 hr $65.85 
Coal preparation cost per ton fired, 65.85 225 29 
Plus fixed charges per net ton of 23.5c. and 
29e 0.525 


Total cost of plant operation per 24 hr 
of boiler room labor 

Saving by pulverized bituminous coal per day 

Annual saving 360 days at 256.71 72 per cent 
or more on investment $92,400.00 


, exclusive 
$1.074.25 
$256.71 


(My assumption of 65 per cent for the overall boiler and 
furnace efficiency with stokers, with a good grade of coal, 
has been criticised by one or two prominent engineers, in 
connection with the operation of large power plants with 
excellent care and maintenance and with boilers which have 
the very best possible design of furnace for stoker firing 
These gentlemen say they have obtained 72 to 73 per cent 
boiler and furnace efficiency biyy the year. While I do not 
dispute such a statement and the fact that there are a few 
plants in this country operating under such excellent con- 
ditions, where the load factor is unusually good, at the same 
time other prominent engineers have confirmed the assump- 
tion that the estimate of 65 per cent is very fair and un- 
questionably the majority of the plants in the country are 
not obtaining by the month or year any better efficiency 
than this figure.) 


“The above costs for pulverizing coal are actual 
costs taken as an average over several years’ operation 
in plants where pulverized coal is used in amounts of 
fairly good tonnage of 100 to 200 tons per day of 24 
hours. One of these plants burned 36,682 tons per 
annum and the cost, including labor, operating mate- 
rial, repairs to all machinery, power for operating the 
mill, conveyors, etc., and delivering the coal to the point 
at which it is to be fired, amounted to $0.3148 per ton. 

“Another plant burning 63,016 tons per annum 
amounted to $0.2733 per ton. 

“In order to show the great variety of coals which 
can be burned with the same pulverizing equipment and 
same boiler and furnace, I would mention the plant of 
the M., K. & T. Railroad at Parsons, Kan., where at 
different times McAlester, Okla., coal was burned con- 
taining 12,630 B.t.u., also Cherokee slack of 11,560 
B.t.u., semi-anthracite Kansas of 12,587 B.t.u., and 
Texas lignites of 8854 B.t.u. 

“At the plant of the Susquehanna Collieries Co., 
Lykens, Pa., anthracite culm has been burned contain- 
ing ash up to 40 per cent without difficulty, and the 
boilers have been operated at 150 to 200 per cent of 
rating, with efficiency of from 78 to over 80 per cent 
continuously.” 
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The efficiency obtained per potind of combustible, 
the speaker said, would be “practitally the same with 
inferior fuels as with good fuels, 4#foviding the coal is 
properly prepared, that is, dried and pulverized. This 
statement covers fuel ranging in B.t.u. value, say, from 
8500 up to 14,000 or 15,000. Only the combustible 
burns, and unless the percentage of ash is excessive it 
will not interfere with combustion conditions. More 
coal will naturally have to be used if inferior in 
quality.” 

The latter portion of the paper was devoted to 
answers to questions which Mr. Scheffler stated had 
been raised from time to time, and was in part as fol- 
iOows: 

Slag Formation and Removal 


“Slag,” Mr. Scheffler said, “does not form on tubes 
from coal burned in pulverized form, providing furnace 
capacities are not exceeded. We have no record thus 
far of any slag forming on the tubes of the boilers 
with pulverized coal in installations made by us. The 
large combustion chamber prevents this condition from 
developing. 

“Furnace slag when it develops can be readily re- 
moved by having the furnace arranged with a hopper 
bottom so that the slag can run down and accumulate 
at a point accessible for removal. A removable slag car 
can be located under the hopper or a continuously 
moving hearth similar to a chain grate stoker can be 
installed. Only coals having an ash of low melting 
point will slag seriously. 

“Where there is sufficient room and a suitable hop- 
per can be installed, we have not found it necessary 
thus far to put in a mechanical means for removing 
the slag. This may be a development required in cen- 
tral power stations. 

“A boiler operated 24 hours a day using 12,000 Ib. 
of inferior bituminous coal per hr. containing 10 per 
cent ash-and with combustion chamber properly de- 
signed to suit the operating, conditions would only 
have to be cleaned out approximately once in eight 
hours. In other words, it is only necessary to clean 
these furnaces when the accumulation of ash or slag 
in the furnace becomes sufficiently great enough to in- 
crease the velocities of the gases of combustion and to 
prevent building up in the furnace. 

“We estimate that the percentage of dust or ash 
passing out of the stack equals about 30 per cent to 
50 per cent of the total ash of the é¢oal. The balance 
is recovered in the combustion chamber and between 
the second and third passes back of the bridge wall 
and in the flue connection and stack base. Any objec- 
tionable amount can be recovered by dust collectors. 

“When the installation is in a locality where the 
dust nuisance would be objectionably large, settling 
chambers can be provided between the boilers and the 
stacks. Dust collectors either of the centrifugal or 
water sprayed type could be installed to materially 
reduce the percentage of dust going out of the stack. 
With a proper installation and necessary precautions 
taken the operation should be dustless. The majority 
of the dust going out of the stack is so fine that it does 
not descend at all.” 

As to the necessity of blowing off the tubes more 
frequently with pulverized coal than with underfeed 
stokers, Mr. Scheffler said that with certain types of 
boilers, where the tubes are vertical or almost vertical, 
no more frequent blowing is necessary. Other types of 
boilers may require more frequent blowing, but pres- 
ent day practice of installing soot blowers simplifies 
such operation. 


Installing Pulverized System in Existing Plant 


The size of plant in which it would be advisable to 
adopt pulverized coal when the boilers are hand fired 
or stoker fired, the speaker said, will depend upon the 
local conditions, quality of fuel available and the char- 
acteristics of operation. “No fixed rule or definite 
statement can be made regarding the size of the plant 
which could profitably adopt pulverized coal. We do not 
believe, generally speaking, that plants using under 
100 tons of coal daily could show a sufficient saving 
to warrant the investment. 


“On the other hand, the small investment which 
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would be required for boilers alone in cement mills, 
steel plants and copper smelter§, where they already 
have a pulverizing coal plant, would certainly warrant 
its use on any size boiler plant.” 

High Temperatures Carried Easily 

High furnace temperatures, it was explained, can 
be carried easier with pulverized coal than with any 
other method of firing, providing the furnace is propor- 
tioned for the maximum rating at which the boilers are 
to operate. If a higher percentage of rating is required 
than obtained at present with stoker or pulverized 
coal, it would be necessary in every case to have the 
furnace proportioned for the percentage of rating 
desired. 

“The cost of pulverizing,” Mr. Scheffler said, “will 
naturally be an added charge to the cost of the fuel, 
but this item is counterbalanced by the repairs on 
stoker, the power required for operating fans for forced 
draft, and furthermore is counterbalanced by the prac- 
tical elimination of standby losses such as banking of 
furnace during periods of low demand. The question 
of difference in the cost of operation will depend strictly 
upon the quantity of coal used, but in plants where 
pulverized coal is used the increased efficiency obtained 


Mechanical Overload Release 


A mechanical device designed to disengage a drive 
instantly when the load exceeds a predetermined point 
has been developed by the Link-Belt Co., Chicago. It 
is known as the Lettgo mechanical overload release and 
is adaptable for elevating, conveying and power trans- 
mission machinery. 

The release, it is explained, will automatically dis- 
engage the driving from the driven machinery if the 
load exceeds the fixed amount, thus allowing the driv- 
ing motor or other source of power to run free and 
prevent damage due to the inertia of the motor arma- 
ture or other high-speed moving parts, also it will re- 
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will more than overcome the expense of a stoker 
stallation. 


“No more men will be required to handle the ash 
from the pulverized coal operation than would be } 
quired for stokers. In fact, in a great many cases 
men would be required. 


“The number of men required for operating 
boilers is dependent upon the size of the units and ¢ 
characteristics of the operation. No more men are 1 
quired in the boiler plant than are required by a stok: 
operation, and in a great many cases less men wou! 
be required.” 

Relative to what would happen if the pulverized 
coal should get on fire in the storage bins, Mr. Scheffle 
said that “if pulverized coal in the storage bins be 
comes ignited nothing would happen except coking may 
take place in the bins and it would be necessary to 
stop feeding pulverized coal into the storage bins o: 
burn up as much of the pulverized coal in the bin as 
would run out or could be discharged to the boilers by 
means of the feed screw. The operation would have to 
stop and the bins cleaned out and the operation con- 
tinued. There is no danger of explosion from smolder 
ing coal in the storage bin.” 


any desired pressure by adjusting nuts, hold the ends 
of the triggers on the rollers under normal conditions, 
but when the drive is overstressed, the compression 
of the springs will permit the ends of the triggers to 
drop, releasing connection with the rim and allowing 
the driven machine to stop immediately. 

To set the triggers again in the driving position, the 
collar is provided with fingers that engage the pins 
on the lower ends of the triggers. By turning the col- 
lar with a spanner wrench, the triggers are moved to 
the original position, and the outer ends at the same 
time enter notches in the drum, thus re-establishing the 
transmission connection. <A cover fits the end of the 


drum and incloses and protects the entire mechanism. 





The Lettgo Mechanical Overload Release with Parts in Position for Driving Is Shown in the Left-hand Illustration. The 
other view shows the parts in released position 


lease whether the load is gradually or suddenly ap- 
plied, but it can be set so that it will not trip from 
jars or shocks. 

The device is symmetrical and can be assembled to 
operate in either direction. It can be adjusted for ten- 
sion, so that it will operate for any desired overload. 
The mechanism is entirely inclosed and can be packed 
with grease for lubrication purposes. 

A spider keyed to the shaft has triggers pivotally 
mounted on links, with one end of each trigger engag- 
ing inside notches in the rim of the drum, and the other 
end in contact with a roller. Springs, regulated to 


The hub of the drum may be extended to receive a 
wheel or gear, and have a bushing for running loose 
on the shaft; or may be keyed directly to a separate 
shaft, thus forming a coupling device, in which either 
element may be the driver. 


Construction work will be started at an early date 
on the new coke ovens to cost $3,000,000 for the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Corporation, Sydney, N. 5. 
The Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, has the con- 
tract for brick stacks to cost $70,000. 
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PRIORITY FOR COAL 


Orders by Interstate Commerce Commission— 
Exports to Be Restricted 


WASHINGTON, June 22.—Two important priority or- 
ders designed to relieve the coal situation have been is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The im- 
mediate occasion for them was the acute condition in 
New England, facts regarding which were laid before 
the commission by a delegation of State officials from 
that section. 

One of the orders provides that railroads shall give 
preference to coal consigned to tidewater for shipment 
by coastwise vessels to New England. The other pro- 
vides priorities for coal on all railroads east of the 
Mississippi. 

The first order, known as Service Order No. 6, au- 
thorizes and directs the railroads, effective June 24, as 
follows: (a) To give preference and priority to car- 
loads of coal consigned to James J. Storrow, Boston, as 
a part of a pool or pools of bituminous coal at any port 
for transshipment by water to any New England coast- 
wise destination, or consigned as a part of a pool or 
pools of bituminous coal at any such port for trans- 
shipment by water to any United States coastwise des- 
tination other than New England; (b) and to furnish 
transportation of bituminous coal and cars therefor, 
consigned to any of said ports either for bunkerage or 
for cargo purposes, only upon a permit and direction 
therefor properly issued. 

One effect of this latter order will be to restrict 
exports of coal. The order provides that permits shall 
be issued only upon a showing that the destination of 
the water movement of coal is a United States coast- 
wise point, or if otherwise, that the preference and pri- 
ority directed by the order will not be impeded thereby, 
and in any event that the shipper and consignee will be 
able to unload such coal at the port of transshipment 
without delay to the rail equipment. 


Order for Open Top Cars 


Another order, which is known as Service Order No. 
7, was effective June 21. It directs carriers east of the 
Mississippi for a period of thirty consecutive days to 
furnish coal mines with open top cars suitable for the 
loading and transportation of coal in preference to any 


Commission Sustains Railroad Company 


WASHINGTON, June 22.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has again affirmed its rule that it will not 
grant reparation where the freight rates are claimed 
to have been unreasonable merely because a lower rate 
was applicable via another route of movement. This 
reaffirmation is the basis of a decision of the commission 
rejecting the complaint of Tuffli Brothers Pig Iron & 
Coke Co. against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. because of $17.40 per ton charges collected on 90 
tons of pig iron Aug. 21, 1916, from Birmingham, Ala., 
to St. Louis, and reconsigned to McGill, Nev. The com- 
plainant declared that the combination of rates based 
on St. Louis was unreasonable, because at the time 
these shipments moved, the other carriers originating 
pig iron at Birmingham for shipment west, participated 
in a joint through rate via St. Louis, and other gate- 
ways, of $11.20 to Cobre, Nev., from which point to 
McGill the rate is $3.92, making a through rate of 
$15.12; which would have been applied had the ship- 
ments originated at Birmingham on lines other than 
the Louisville & Nashville. About three months after 
these shipments moved, the Louisville & Nashville filed 
its concurrence in the tariff publishing the joint through 
rate to Cobre. The defendant railroad urged that, since 
the shipments were billed to St. Louis, it could do 
nothing other than receive them for transportation to 
that point and apply its legally published rate. It also 
declared that it did not participate in the joint through 
rate to Cobre because it deemed that rate too low, but 
later, when it appeared that its nonparticipation therein 
not only affected its pig iron traffic but other traffic as 
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other use, supply, movement, distribution, exchange, 
interchange, or return of such coal cars. 

The New England state officials besides conferring 
with members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
met with members of the Shipping Board to urge the 
assignment of additional vessels for coastwise move- 
ment of coal. As a result of the request the Shipping 
Board arranged to allocate from 400,000 to 600,000 tons 
of shipping for the transportation of coal from Norfolk 
to New England. 

The New Englanders have favored an embargo on 
exports of coal. Beyond the limited embargo imposed 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order, it 
is doubtful whether any further action along this line is 
in prospect. Efforts to bring about congressional ac- 
tion for an embargo failed during the final days of the 
recent session of Congress. While the President still 
retains his wartime powers over the control of exports 
and imports, it is not believed that he will exercise 
them in this instance. Coal operators have opposed an 
embargo, saying that it would destroy an export trade 
which will be of permanent value to the country. 

Figures of bituminous coal exports compiled by the 
Department of Commerce reveal a decided increase in 
the outgo of this important commodity, comparing this 
year with last, but the movement does not differ to any 
important extent from that of 1913, as stated in 
THE IRON AGE last week. The April totals show that in 
April, 1920, the United States exported 2,431,639 tons, 
valued at $15,464,891, practically three times the exports 
of April, 1919, which aggregated 811,128 tons, worth 
$3,897,714. Most of this increase has been in recent 
months because in the 10 months ended April, 1920, the 
exportation was 17,443,251 tons, worth $90,250,627, as 
against 14,543,430 tons, worth $60,513,726 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The Department of Justice has issued instructions to 
district attorneys throughout the country to investigate 
charges of profiteering among bituminous coal oper- 
ators. Attorney General Palmer in a notice to the dis- 
trict attorneys points out that, while he has received 
reports insisting that prices of coal at the mines now 
range from $7.00 to $11.00 a ton, and that a further 
increase is imminent, production cost figures gathered 
by the Federal Trade Commission show that costs of 
production have not exceeded an average of $2.79 per 


ton. The Attorney General stated that indictments 
should be returned wherever warranted. 0. F. S. 
well, it was forced to meet competition and published 


its concurrence. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission ruled in favor 
of the Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., of Seaboard, 
N. J., and the Thomas Iron Co., of Hellertown, Pa., to 
establish a rate of $1.40 per net ton on coke shipped 
from Seaboard to Hellertown. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, Central R. R. of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania R. R. had collected a charge of $1.65. The 
basis of the ruling is the contention of the complainant 
companies that the rate to Hellertown from Seaboard, 
established on a basis of 25 cents above the rate from 
Hellertown to Bethlehem—$1.15 a ton. 


National Foreign Trade Floating Exposition 


The First National Foreign Trade Floating Exposi- 
tion will sail for South America and the Far East in 
October with exhibits on board of American manufac- 
turers, the purpose being to improve trade relations 
with these countries and reduce the expenses incident 
to individual effort. Various lines of manufactures will 
be represented, though only one manufacturer from each 
competing field will have exhibits. The ship will tarry 
at each port from five days to two weeks. After those 
primarily interested are admitted to the ship, the gen- 
eral public will have access. Interpreters will be on 
board. A publicity man will precede the expedition. The 
trip will last eight months, and the following countries 
will be visited: Central and South America, New Zea- 
land, British Straits Settlements, Australia, Philippine 
Islands, China and Japan. The exposition offices are at 
50 Church Street, New York. 
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Multiple Spindle Profile Milling Machine 


A machine known as the Coulter automatic multi- 
ple spindle profile miliing machine designed essentially 
for quantity production has been recently brought out 
by the Automatic Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. It 
is particularly adaptable for profiling compression space 
on gas engine cylinders and cylinder heads, for spot 
facing these same parts or for facing exhaust, intake, 
or water manifolds. It is also adaptable for use in 
profiling other manufactured articles. When fitted with 
a transfer table, multiple parts can be continuously 
milled. It is so designed that when the cycle is per- 
formed, the feed is tripped out so that no special at- 
tention by skilled operators is necessary. When the feed 
stops, the cutters continue to revolve to clear them- 
selves. 

The mechanism is built to stand modern production 
speed. One cam governs the movement of the platen or 
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New Fuel and Metals Company 


The International Fuel & Iron Corporation, Pitts 
burgh, has been organized under the laws of Delaware. 
with a capital of $500,000, including preferred stock and 
10,000 shares of common stock of no par value, and 
will take over on July 1 all the interests of the Inter 
national Fuel Corporation and the Superba Coal & Coke 
Co., both of Pittsburgh, also the Industrial Coal & Coke 
Co., New York. The new company will handle pig 
iron, billets, sheet bars, forging billets, all kinds of a 
loys, coal and coke. Its main offices will be in the 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, with branch offices in th 
Stock Exchange Building, Philadelphia, and at 47 West 
34th Street, New York. W. B. Enck, formerly vice- 
president of the Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, who will have 
his headquarters in the Philadelphia office, will be in 
charge of sales of iron, steel and alloys. Charles R. 
Reese, formerly assistant city sales manager of the 





Coulter Automatic Milling Machine Designed for Quantity 


Production. It is especially adaptable for profiling and spot 


facing compression space on gas engine cylinders and cylinder heads, for facing manifolds, etc. 


table, while another cam moves the cross slide, or spin- 
dle head. These cams are so designed and synchro- 
nized as to produce the outline desired in cutter travel. 
Different cams are needed for different outlines, but 
there is an adjustment for wear in cutter diameters in 
profiling any single design. 

The proportions of the spindles, with ample bearing 
surfaces, in accordance with the best milling spindle 
practice for heavy production work, is worthy of no- 
tice. There is an independent adjustment for depth 
on each spindle and suitable provision for proper lubri- 
cation. Each spindle is driven by a spiral gear at its 
center with adjustable taper bearings below and straight 
adjustable bearings above the driving point. The whole 
spindle head is counterweighted and is raised or low- 
ered by the hand wheel in front and above the head. 
No adjustment between centers of the spindles is pro- 
vided because it is essentially a production tool, but 
the spindle carrier can readily be removed and a new 
one substituted with the new dimensions, using the 
same spindles. 

Motor drive arrangement is secured by attaching a 
bracket for the motor to the rear of the column near 
the base, giving a low center of gravity and putting 
the motor where it will not be in the way. 


Already more space has been sold for the second 
annual exhibition of the American Steel Treaters’ So- 
ciety at Philadelphia, Sept. 14 to 18, than was disposed 
of for the exhibition at Chicago a year ago. The entire 
floor space is 80,000 sq. ft. and 50 exhibitors are booked 
to date. An excellent program of papers is in prepara- 
tion. 


Carnegie Steel Co., will be assistant to Mr. Enck and 
will have his headquarters in the main offices, Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh. L. H. Kelly will have charge of 
sales of coal and coke in the Pittsburgh district, and will 
be located in the main offices in that city. C. W. Stone, 
formerly resident manager at Pittsburgh of the Walter- 
Wallingford Coal Co., will be in charge of sales of 
coal and coke, with offices in New York. The manager 
of sales of coal and coke for the Philadelphia district 
will be appointed later. C. W. Wilson, formerly of 
International Fuel Corporation, is president of the new 
company; H. K. Lyons, formerly of Industrial Coal & 
Coke Co., W. B. Enck, L. H. Kelly, and A. C. Stickel, 
formerly president of the Clever Gas Coal Co., are vice- 
presidents, and H. S. Lewis is secretary and treasurer. 
Fabricated Steel Business in May 

The total amount of fabricated steel work contracted 
for in May was 61% per cent of the capacity of the 
bridge and structural shops of the country. This 
amounts to about 110,700 tons and represents a falling 
off of about 12,000 tons from April’s volume of business, 
which was 122,500 tons. For the five months of this 
year the average has been 137,850 tons. The best month 
was February, with 171,000 tons. 


The 500 70-ton steel hopper cars ordered by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, will 
be used for movement of coal from the company’s 
mines at Nemacolin, Pa., to its plants and by-product 
coke ovens at Youngstown and East Youngstown. Daily 
coal consumption averages from 6000 to 7000 tons. 
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STRONG FOR OPEN SHOP 


Third Annual Convention of Southern Metal 
Trades Association at Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA., June 21.—With the election of officers 
and the adoption of a number of resolutions, the third 
annual convention of the Southern Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation closed Thursday after one of the most success- 
ful gatherings ever held. 

President William T, Harding, Raleigh, N. C., was 
re-elected. Other officers elected were J. M. Moore of 
East Point, Ga., first vice-president; W. E. Dunn, Jr., 
Atlanta, secretary, and Charles Weglin, treasurer. The 
following were added to the executive committee: J. M. 
Moore, E. E. Reese and Horace Lanier. 

New State vice-presidents elected were W. L. Wil- 
son, South Carolina; Charles Weglin, Alabama; T. C. 
Keeling, Tennessee; R. W. Graves, Mississippi, and 
Charles R. Law, Texas. 

The association declared for the open shop by unan- 
imously adopting a resolution reaffirming its former po- 
sition. Other resolutions adopted were to instruct each 
State vice-president to institute a vigorous membership 
campaign immediately, and to affiliate the association 
with the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

The association through resolutions commended the 
Atlanta Builders’ Exchange, the Presidents’ Club of 
Atlanta, the Georgia Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Employers’ Association and the Open Shop associations 
of Charlotte and San Antonio and other like organiza- 
tions, for their firm stand on the open shop question. 

The concluding session was featured by an address 


Higher Wages and More Employees in 
Iron and Steel Plants 


WASHINGTON, June 22.—The iron and steel industry 
showed an increase in employees and payroll totals for 
March, 1920, over March, 1919, according to the figures 
of the Department of Labor. The textile industries in 
the same month, however, showed far larger increases. 

In 111 iron and steel establishments, these statistics 
show an increase of the employees from 160,467 in 
March, 1919, to 170,963 in March, 1920, or 6.5 per cent. 
The semi-monthly payroll total rose from $10,525,648 in 
March, 1919, to $13,206,450 in March, 1920, or 25.5 per 
cent. In 107 of these establishments, the number of 
employees rose from 163,810 in February, 1920, to 166,- 
732 in March, 1920, or 1.8 per cent, while the semi- 
monthly payroll rose from $12,075,932 to $12,887,959, or 
6.7 per cent. 

With specific reference to the iron and steel plants 
involved, the departmental report says: 

“One plant reported increases ranging from 10 to 
40 per cent, affecting 72.6 per cent of the employees. 
Six establishments granted an increase of 10 per cent, 
which affected all of the employees in four of the plants, 
34 per cent of the force in the fifth mill, while the sixth 
firm did not state the number of employees affected. Four 
establishments granted the common labor an increase 
of 10 per cent, affecting 30 per cent of the employees in 
two plants, 15 per cent in the third mill, and 12 per cent 
in the fourth firm. Five plants gave an increase of 10 
per cent to the common labor, or 10 per cent of the 
employees, and an increase of 6.8 per cent to the puddle- 
mill men, or 80 per cent of the force; while another con- 
cern that also gave an increase of 10 per cent to the 
common labor gave an increase of 10 per cent to the 
puddle-mill men, which constituted 70 per cent of the 
employees in that establishment. One plant granted the 
common labor, or 5 per cent of the employees, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. Four establishments reported an 
increase of approximately 10 per cent affecting the en- 
tire force in three firms and 88 per cent of the employees 
in the fourth concern. With the exception of the clerical 
force, all employees in one firm received increases rang- 
ing from 2% to 17% cents per hour. All the employees 
in one plant received increases ranging from 6 to 8 per 
cent, while the entire force in another mill were granted 
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on the “Production of Good Castings,” by Dr, Richard 
Moldenke of Watchung, N. J. 

Increased production to meet the increase in wages 
as a means of “taking water out of wages” and routing 
discontent throughout the country was recommended to 
the delegates at the first session of the convention Wed- 
nesday by J. F. Trazzare, manager of employment and 
public relations Georgia Railway & Power Co. 

Mr. Trazzare laid emphasis upon the fallacy of poli- 
ties in endeavoring to straighten out the industrial un- 
rest of the country or the use of coercive measures by 
capital or labor, and urged a realization by both manu- 
facturers and employees that the maximum production 
was necessary to end the national unrest. 

The convention was called to order Wednesday morn- 
ing by President Harding, after the delegates from nine 
southern States had joined in singing “America.” The 
address of welcome was delivered on behalf of the city 
by Eugene R. Black, president of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, and the response was made by Charles R. 
Law, president of the DeSota Foundry & Machinery Co., 
Mansfield, La. The remainder of the Wednesday morn- 
ing session was consumed with the reading of the sec- 
retary’s report, the annual address of the president 
and an informal discussion of various topics relating to 
the iron and steel industry. 

The entire delegation was taken in automobiles at 
1.30 o’clock Wednesday afternoon to Lakewood park, 
where an old-fashioned Georgia barbecue was attended. 
This was followed by a sight-seeing automobile tour 
over the city and to nearby points of interests, includ- 
ing the neighboring Army camps. Another enjoyable 
social feature of the convention was a theater party on 
Thursday night. 


increases ranging from 5 to 8 per cent. Three firms 
gave an increase of 7% per cent affecting 60 per cent of 
the force, about 20 per cent of the employees and the bar 
department, respectively, and the third concern also 
gave an increase of 9 per cent to the men in the sheet 
department; one-half of the force in one establishment 
was given an increase of 7 per cent. One concern 
granted an increase of 6.8 per cent to 75 per cent of the 
employees, while another plant gave an increase of 6.8 
per cent to the puddle-mill tonnage men, 5 per cent to 
the finishing-mill tonnage men, and 14 per cent to the 
remainder of the employees. Three establishments re- 
ported a 6 per cent increase affecting 60 per cent of the 
employees in the first mill, 50 per cent of the men in the 


? 


second, and 331/3 of the force in the other plant.” 





Speaking of the benefits of industrial medicine be- 
fore the members of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dr. C. P. MeCord, of the medical department of 
the University of Cincinnati, said that there was on an 
average 3700 people a day absent from work among 
the 125,000 working people in Cincinnati. Much of 
this absence could be cut down with proper medical 
supervision. The aim of medical inspection was to 
relieve workers of suffering from diseases which other- 
wise would not be attended to, thereby giving them 
better health. About 5 per cent of the large employers 
of Cincinnati had proper medical departments con- 
nected with their factories. He advised smail factories 
and shops to form groups so that the work could be 
carried on economically. 

The American Seeding Machine Co., Richmond, Ind., 
through its president, James A. Carr, announced on 
June 18 that the Richmond plant, covering 12 acres and 
employing 800 men, had been sold to the International 
Harvester Co. and that the transfer is to be made on 
June 30. The Springfield, Ohio, plant of the American 
Seeding Machine Co. is not included in the deal. 


Directors of the Crucible Steel Co. of America met 
in its general offices, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
Wednesday, June 16, and declared a stock dividend of 
16 2/3 per cent, and a cash dividend of 2 per cent on 
the common stock. The company will also pay a divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on its preferred stock on July 1. 
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Ferromanganese and Manganese Ore in 
Great Britain 


The situation in the British ferromanganese indus- 
try is thus pictured in a market report in a recent issue 
of the London Jron and Coal Trades Review: 

As hitherto, there is no lack of inquiry, but very 
little ferromanganese can be had, while a fair quotation 
appears to be £55 a ton f.o.b. for 76-80 per cent. Some 
sellers quote as high as £60, although the official maxi- 
mum remains at £37 and £45 for the home and export 
trade respectively. Silico-manganese is being increas- 
ingly inquired for, and America is inquiring for a three 
figure quantity with high manganese content. Several 
alloy makers who have not previously done so are now 
considering the possibility of manufacturing this mate- 
rial. At present, owing to the demand, supplies cannot 
be promised for delivery under about two to three 
months. Prices vary a little, according to analysis, and 
range from about £60 per ton on a 60 per cent manga- 
nese content, or 20s. to 21s. per unit of manganese con- 
tent in the alloy. The position continues to be affected 
by the limited supplies of manganese ore, while business 
therein is as difficult as ever. It is reported that quan- 
tities are now on the way from Poti, which material is 
badly needed, and meanwhile the tendency of the market 
is quite firm at about recent quotations. These are on 
the basis of about 4s, 6d. for Indian ore, c.i.f. home 
ports, and about 4s. for Caucasian. The first cargo of 
Caucasian ore, 7000 tons, which has reached this coun- 
try since 1914 has been delivered to the United Steel 
Co.’s works at Workington. It is said to be worth 
£84,000, whereas in 1914 its value delivered would have 
been only £11,200. The practice adopted will be to use 
the Caucasian ore along with a proportion of manga- 
nese ore from India, the resulting ferromanganese thus 
obtained being much better in quality than can be pro- 
duced by smelting either ore separately. 


Truing Machine for Grinding Wheels 


The Precision Truing Machine & Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, is placing on the market a new model tool quite 
radical in design. The old model was of abradant 
wheel type, while the new is of abradant nib. The 
new model is ball-bearing throughout with provisions 
for taking up wear, and has dust-proof mountings 
which make it practically water tight. The bearings 





\bradant Nib for Grinding Wheels 


Truing Machine with 


are protected by felt washers, thus preventing escape 
of lubricant. 

A bracket or holder is provided with each tool. The 
machine is operated at an angle of 5 degrees, with 
the cutting side of the nib running in opposite direc- 
tion to the grinding wheel. Nibs are 1 in. in diameter 
by 1% in. long, and are rated, on an average, to keep 
a grinding wheel in condition for 100 hours. 


Tight-Fitting Threads for Bolts and Nuts 

The problem of securing a thread that will not 
loosen was discussed by Chester B. Lord, general 
superintendent Wagner Electric & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
at the spring meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York, held in St. Louis, May 24 to 27. The problem 


to be solved, he stated, is as follows: “Without sacrifice 
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of strength, without increase of rejection, without aq 
ditional manufacturing costs, find a method whereby 

male and female thread of the same lead and pi 

diameter may be made after repeated loosenings to ; 
right without the aid of a locking device.” 

The reasons for departing from accepted pract 
were presented and discussed, and as a result of expr 
mental work, the author draws the ‘following cone|,, 
sions: “The cause of stripped threads is lack of ro 
into which the metal can flow; the pitch diameter shoy 
be the same in both threads; the lead should be 
same; the thread angle should differ by not more th: 
10 deg.; the limits for the inside diameter of nut ne 
not be adhered to closely, as the inner part of 
nut thread exerts very little, if any, holding power: | 
outside diameter of plug and pitch diameter of } 
plug and nut are important and should be adhered 
fairly closely.” 


Twyncone Friction Clutch 
A friction clutch known as the Twyncone and ap 
plicable to any transmission system is a recent produ 
of the Link-Belt Co., Chicago. A feature emphasized 
one-point adjustment. All moving parts are inclosed, 
making for safety. It is stated to be perfectly bal 
anced, this being an advantage, as it allows the clutch 





Which Has 


T'wyncone Friction Clutch 
One-Point Adjustment 


Cross-section of 


to run at very high speed without causing it to “throw 
in” or out. 

High speed, it is explained, does not affect its op- 
eration. It can be “eased in” when running at any 
speed. The friction cones are lined with thermoid. All 
parts are accessible, and can readily be replaced should 
the necessity arise. 


Steel & Tube Co. of America Earnings 


Earnings of the Steel & Tube Co. of America fell off 
sharply in 1919, according to the annual report which 
shows net profits after fixed charges of $3,962,445, com- 
pared with $7,877,317 in 1918. Gross sales amounted to 
$44,120,605, compared with $58,058,598 the preceding 
year. Gross profits after Federal taxes were $6,080,915, 
against $9,706,718 in 1918. The report shows that gross 
earnings after Federal taxes for the first four months 
of the current year amounted to $3,569,464. 

The report says: “The year 1919 presented most 
unusual problems, beginning with a period of readjust- 
ment from wartime conditions, serious embarrassment 
throughout the year, due to inadequate transportation 
facilities and ending with labor troubles. Taking all 
these circumstances into consideration, the results of 
the year’s operations must be considered as highly sat- 
isfactory. 

Unfilled orders on the books of the company at the 
end of 1919 amounted to 603,000 tons of pipe, steel and 
pig iron, which more than covered the company’s pro- 
duction for the first half of 1920. 


The Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, 
Pa., has been awarded the contract to rebuild and en- 
large No. 2 blast furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. at 
Farrell, Pa. .When the work is completed, the stack 
will have a daily capacity of 500 tons, and the com- 
bined capacity of Carnegie company furnaces at Far- 
rell will be 1,500 tons. 
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TESTING ENGINEERS 


American Society for Testing Materials in 
Session at Asbury Park. 


The committee on steel, A-1, of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials has drawn up a new stand 
ard, one for “commercial bar steels.” It is proposed 
for publication.in the usual way as tentative for at 
least a year. The other recommendations of the com 
mittee, made to the meeting of the society at Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 22-25, were largely revisions to es 
tablished and tentative standards. They were suffi 
ciently extensive in the case of welded steel pipe to 
warrant rewriting the specifications. A plan to or 
ganize a sub-committee on deep drawing steel stock 
was abandoned for the time being for lack of sufficient 
nterest. 

By moving the annual meeting location to Asbury 
Park, a precedent of fifteen years of meeting at At- 
lantic City was broken. Some months ago it was 
learned “that it would be impracticable to arrange for 
the annual meeting this year to be held at Atlantic 
City during the week desired” and the New Monterey 
Hotel, Asbury Park, was selected as the meeting place. 

The report of the executive committee showed a 
net membership increase of 273 and a total member- 
ship now of 2754. The scope of Committee E-4 on 
magnification scales for micrographs was enlarged to a 
committee on metallography. The organization of two 
new standing committees was authorized, namely, a 
committee on screen wire cloth and a committee on 
nomenclature and definitions. The executive committee 
now has under consideration the organization of a 
standing committee on heavy chemicals and a stand- 
ing committee on pyrometry, the latter having been 
suggested by Committee E-4 on metallography. The 
executive committee now has under consideration the 
organization of a standing committee on heavy chem- 
icals and a standing committee on pyrometry, the latter 
having been suggested by Committee E-4 on metallég- 
raphy. 


Reorganization of Testing Methods Committee 


A plan of reorganization of committee E-1 on 
methods of testing was approved by the executive 
committee. This provides in part that for administra- 
tive purposes there shall be established a reorganized 
committee E-1 on methods of testing which shall con- 
sist initially of seven members selected with special 
consideration of their interest, experience and ability 
in methods of testing, and with a view of making the 
committee as representative as possible of the broad 
activities of the society. Each standing committee 
shall then elect not over two members, who shall serve 
as associate members of committee E-1 during the 
consideration by the committee of any matters relating 
to the standing committee they represent. The execu- 
tive committee is engaged in the selection of the per- 
sonnel of the committee, but it has been determined 
that the secretary of the society shall be ex-officio the 
secretary of the committee. 

The executive committee has approved the recom- 
mendation of committee E-6 on papers and publica- 
tions that it shall consist of nine members appointed 
by the executive committee and ex-officio the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the society, who shall be chairman 
of the committee; and that the terms of office of the 
members shall be three years. so arranged that the 
terms of office of three members shall expire each 
year. 

The new standing committee on nomenclature and 
definitions will receive recommendations concerning 
nomenelature and definitions from the various com- 
mittees of the society and either approve them or re- 
fer them back to the originating committee with such 
suggestions and modifications as seem necessary. It 
will furnish a means for committees working on allied 
subjects to work together on matters of definitions. 

The executive committee approved in principle the 
use of a single series of standard testing sieves through- 
out the standards of the society, and has requested that 
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all standing committees give careful consideration of 
the adoption of the series of standard sieves promul- 
gated by the Bureau of Standards. 

In the matter of expressing measurements in both 
English and metric units, on request from committee 
A-1 on steel, the executive committee has directed com- 
mittee E-5 to conduct a comprehensive hearing upon 
this subject, which all members of the standing com- 
mittees who are interested will be invited to attend. 

In the matter of research on high-speed steel tools 
undertaken by the engineering division of the National 
Research Council, J. M. Darke, chief of testing labora- 
tories of the General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., 
and chairman of the society’s sub-committee on speci- 
fications for tool steels, was appointed to represent 
the society on the committee of the engineering di- 
vision. Conversely, duplication of effort in the study 
of magnetic analysis has been avoided by the appoint- 
ment of a representative of the engineering division on 
the society’s committee A-8 on magnetic analysis. 


Joint Committee on Pattern Practice 


A joint committee on standard pattern practice has 
been organized under the sponsorship of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and consists of two repre- 
sentatives from each of the following organizations: 
American Foundrymen’s Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Pattern Makers, Steel Founders’ Society of 
America, American Malleable Castings Society, Metals 
Division of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers and the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. The representatives of the society on 
this joint committee are J. C. Davis, American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, and George Correy, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co. 


Edgar Marburg Memorial Scholarship 


The executive committee reported that the Edgar 
Marburg memorial scholarship was formally presented 
to the University of Pennsylvania and accepted by the 
university on July 23, 1919. It is a gift in the form 
of an endowment of $5,000, the interest of which main- 
tains a scholarship that is to be held by a student in 
the Department of Civil Engineering of the University, 
of which Dr. Marburg was professor-in-charge from 
1892 until his death in 1918. 


The Step Beyond Physical Tests 


The presidential address of J. A. Capp, chief of 
testing laboratory, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., was devoted in part to the problem “on what 
properties does the suitability of a material for par- 
ticular applications depend and how may these prop- 
erties be used to measure suitability.” He said in 
part: 

“When it has become the custom to apply a certain 
set of tests to estimate the quality of a certain mate- 
rial, we are very apt to keep on using these same tests, 
changing only the numerical values expected, even 
when progress in manufacture has gone so far that the 
material itself has changed almost radically in its 
qualities. When new materials are developed, we are 
apt to apply tests which have customarily been applied 
to other materials of a more or less similar nature, and 
if the results are not too glaringly bad, we are prone 
to continue these tests, even though a moderate amount 
of study would show that the new material is just 
enough different from those which we have been accus- 
tomed to testing to require considerable revision of 
our testing methods to develop the qualities of the new 
material concerning which we must have accurate 
knowledge. Obviously, these remarks-apply more spe- 
cifically to what are usually called physical tests, but 
which might properly be called mechanical tests. 

“The revision of the organization and scope of com- 
mittee E-1 on methods of testing is designed to pro- 
vide the means by which a more intensive study of 
methods of mechanical testing may be made possible. 
It is the hope of the speaker that as the result of the 
new scheme of working of this committee our techni- 
cal committees generally will start as intensive culti- 
vation of the field of methods of testing as they have 
of the field of specifications. The development of one 
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should parallel and also keep pace with the other. 

“The first and most obvious thing to do, when our 
committees were first organized, was to attempt to 
put in order and classify the available facts about the 
materials on which tests had commonly been made. 
From this, the next step was standardization, both of 
methods of testing and of the results to be expected 
when materials are tested by the established methods. 
With this accomplished, we have the means of knowing 
whether our materials are good or bad of their kind 
and even of comparing them one with another in a 
scale of reasonable accuracy. Is not the next step, 
the determination of what our materials are good for 
and why?” 

Commercial Bar Steels 


The various features of the report of the commit- 
tee A-1 on steel will be taken up in THE IRON AGE 
of July 1. In respect to the specifications on commer- 
cial bar steels, it may be stated that they were sub- 
mitted by a sub-committee enlarged from a committee 
on cold-drawn steel to include also hot-rolled bars to 
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be purchased to chemical composition. Both oper 
hearth and Bessemer steels are specified, and ba 
may be hot-rolled or cold-finished as specified. Th, 
sections covered are rounds, squares and hexagons . 
all sizes and flats not over 6 in. wide. The princip: 
requirements of the specifications are chemical pro; 
erties and permissible variations in dimensions. 


Officers Elected 


Officers for next year were elected as follows: 

President, George S. Webster, director department 
of wharves, docks and ferries, Philadelphia. 

Vice-president, Dr. George K. Burgess, chief of di 
vision of Metallurgy, Bureau of Standards, Washing 
ton. 

Members of Executive Committee: L. G. Black- 
mer, Blackmer & Post Pipe Co., St. Louis; D. E. Douty, 
general manager United States Conditioning & Test 
ing Co., New York; Prevost Hubbard, chemical engi- 
neer, Asphalt Association, New York; R. S. Whiting, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 


British Iron and Steel Prices Since the War 


Larger Advance Since the Removal of Government Con- 
trol—Pig Iron Doubled and Other Increases Greater 


HE course of the British iron and steel market 

since the removal of government price control in 
the spring of 1919 is interestingly discussed in an 
article, “A Year’s De-Control in the Iron and Steel 
Industry,” in the London Jron and Coal Trades Re- 
view for May 28, 1920. An abstract follows: 

It is just over a year ago that the iron and steel 
industry was released from government control, and 
the various subsidies withdrawn. On May 1, 1919, 
prices were again regulated by the laws of supply and 
demand. The system of subsidies was perhaps a con- 
venience during the war, as it simplified the Ministry 
of Munitions’ accounting during a period of rising 
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prices, and it was hoped, too, that by fixing prices, 
wages might also be more readily stabilized. In this, 
however, the subsidies entirely failed, and, save for a 
few modifications in the control prices of certain prod- 
ucts, the various wage increases, together with in- 
creases in the cost of materials, were added to the 
subsidies paid by the government to the makers. Hence 
the removal of control necessarily involved a large 
advance in prices, in order to restore the industry to a 
self-supporting basis. 

The first year of de-control has been disappointing, 
chiefly through labor unrest and its attendant ills from 
which industry still suffers. Probably the least satis- 
factory feature has been the great scarcity of pig iron, 
and especially of foundry qualities, in spite of the fact 
that the English foundries were idle for about four 
months, and consumption in that direction largely 
ceased. The scarcity of pig iron has resulted partly 
from irregular working of blast furnaces, due to strikes 
and holidays, and partly from an acute shortage of 
coke, as well as transport facilities. Coke supplies 
have slightly improved since exports were prohibited 
early this year, but there is still insufficient to insure 
regular working. The blowing out of blast furnaces 
for relining following the signing of the armistice af- 
fected the output in some cases well into 1919, while 
recovery was hardly possible before the railroad strike 
again affected the output for a considerable period. 

While there is a slight improvement in the pig iron 
output since the beginning of the present year, as shown 
from the figures compiled by the Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers, the rate is only just over 9,000,- 
000 tons, as compared with over 10,500,000 tons in 
1913. The output of steel ingots in 1919 was below 
8,000,000 tons, but recent figures show a considerable 
improvement, being at the rate of over 10,000,000 tons 
for the first three months of this year. 

Fortunately for the industry here, the adverse ex- 
change and high freights have prevented any serious 
American competition, but with outputs increasing, an 
outlet for surplus production will be necessary, and, 
with the exchange improving, competition must be ex- 
pected in the near future. 

The result of world-wide difficulties has been to 
create an unprecedented demand for all kinds of Brit- 
ish iron and steel, both on home and foreign account. 
Prices have been no object when delivery could be 
guaranteed, and the volume of business has been lim- 
ited only by production, and the great scarcity of iron 
and steel has resulted in makers’ official prices being 
purely nominal, nmremiums being readily obtainable. 
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Further, the uncertainty of production costs for future 
deliveries has ccmpelled makers to insert in all con- 
tracts a clause protecting themselves against increased 
costs, and fixing prices at those prevailing on date of 
delivery. This appears to have reacted slightly on 
recent neutral inquiries, while home consumers show 
some tendency to hold off in connection with forward 
contracts; but this, notwithstanding, works are booked 
up for months ahead, with production still far behind 
the demand, and even with a perceptible growth in re- 
cent American shipments competition can hardly yet 
be said to have commenced, in view of the continued 
world shortage, which is likely to continue for many 
months. 

The curves shown in the illustration indicate the 
control price in force up to May 1, 1919, and show ap- 
proximate prices ruling at the beginning of each sub- 
sequent month down to April, 1920, the prices for this 
latter month being those quoted toward its close. As 
will be seen from the curves for pig ircn, this com- 
modity has more than doubled in price during the past 
12 months, and with fuel and labor costs still increas- 
ing, and the demand as urgent as ever, prices are likely 
to rise to appreciably higher levels. Table 1 shows the 
percentage increase in prices of pig iron to date over 
those of 1914 and 1919 (control prices) respectively. 

In the case of semi-finished and manufactured 
products, the percentage increase has varied consid- 
erably, ranging from 65 per cent for beams and angles 
to about 150 per cent for sheet One curious 
feature brought out in Table 2, and doubtless caused 


bars. 


Table 1.—Percentage Increase in Pia-Iron Prices 
Percen- Perecen 
tage in tage in- 


Control Price, crease crease 


Description price, April over over 
April 1920 April April 
1919 1919 1914 
¢ < ad £ s. ad 

East coast i 
hematite .. 6 2 6 13 0 0 112 320 
West coast . . 6 7 6 18 0 108 325 
i eee ee 5 oS 8. 30 .38,.9 110 320 
Cleveland No. 3.4 15 9 10 0 0 110 292 


Table 2 Percentage Increase in Semi-finished and Finished 
Steel. 
Percen- Percen- 
tage in tage iIn- 
Control Price, crease crease 
Description price, April over over 
April 1920 April April 
1919 1919 1914 
ic ~ a £ s. d 
Rails ia arene a0 13 7 6 23 0 oO 69 283 
Ship plates ....14 0 0 23 10 Oo 68 260 
Boiler plates ...15 10 0 28 10 90 S4 268 
Joists and ‘ 
RERIOR:. nk 66s 13 12 6 22 10 O 65 240 
Blooms and : 
an eases 12 5 0 24 10 O 100 415 
Tin-plate bars .12 5 0 31 0 0 150 590 


by the great demand for sheet bars, is that while in 
1914, rails cost 25s. more than blooms and billets, the 
latter are now 30s. more than rails, while beams and 
angles are £2 lower than blooms and billets, which in 
1914 were 37s. 6d. less than the finished material. 
Regarding export prices as obtained from the Board 
of Trade Export Returns, these usually reflect condi- 
tions which in most cases are from three to six months’ 
old, and it is therefore impossible to give with any 
accuracy, export prices for the period under review. 


Russian and Indian Manganese Ore 


The following comments in the London Jronmonger 
on manganese ore conditions in Russia and India are 
of interest to American ferromanganese producers, par- 
ticularly those who have made large purchases of In- 
dian ore recently: 


Some interest has been aroused by the news that a cargo 
of Caucasian manganese ore has been received at the United 
Steel Co.’s works at Workington, but it is not correct that 
this is the first consignment of ore from the Caucasus to 
reach Great Britain since 1914. There have been one or 
two previous shipments to this country, the first, which was 
exported from Batum last December, having arrived here in 
January of this year. The uncertainties of shipment, how- 
ever, due to the disturbed state of the Caucasus, make it 
difficult to re-establish trade on a satisfactory footing. The 
merchants who hold the ore at Batum have formed them- 
selves into a corporation, possibly a revival of the Manganese 
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Producers’ Association which existed in that district before 
the war, and are anxious to do business with British firms, 
but at present they are trying to supply users direct. Busi- 
of course, very much handicapped by 
the difficulties of communicating with the Caucasus, and the 
political have interrupted all negotiations. 

Another point which deprives the manganese industry of 
the Caucasus of much of its commercial value just now is 
believed that heavy stocks are lying 
ready for shipment at Batum, no production has taken place 
1917, and before work can be resumed 
will be necessary to reconstruct the railroad which brings 


ness operations are, 


troubles 


recent 


that, although it is 
at the mines since 


the ore from Poti to Batum. The most recent quotation for 


Caucasian manganese ore is about 4s. per unit, compared 
with the 4s. 6d. asked for Indian manganese, but it is only 
casionally that a vessel freighted to the Black Sea can be 
a safe-conduct to fetch ore from Batum 

Consumers of manganese ore are also suffering from a 
tage caused by the from India. 


delay in shipments 


There S a great deal of ore already sold and awaiting 
export, but owing to transport congestion only small quanti- 
re arriving. One of the principal causes is the reduc- 
tior during the war, in the number of coasting vessels 
& from Calcutta to Bombay, which throws a greatl: 
ncreased freight traffic on the Indian railways. The Indian 
Government has been obliged on several occasions recently 
t ovement of manganese ore altogether, or to 
it to 200 tor per day in order that coal transport 

' be as tle interfered with as possible 


Financial Plans of Youngstown Companies 


Plans of financial reorganization have been revised 
by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and the Brier 
Hill Steel Co., both of Youngstown, Ohio, and will be 
submitted to stockholders at special meetings on July 2. 
Both involve the issuance of non-par value common 
stock to be exchanged for the existing outstanding 

Both companies ask shareholders to waive 
rights to blocks of the new commen which it is pro- 
posed to offer to employees. 

A stock dividend of 15,034 shares will be paid Julv 
1 by the Sheet & Tube company to distribute unissued 
common, but the plan to increase the common capitali- 
zation from $20,000,000 to $100,000,000 has been aban- 
doned. Instead directors recommend the exchange of 
the new non-par common for the present stock on the 
basis of four of the new to one of the old, and the out- 
standing preferred, amounting to $10,000,000, to be 
unaffected. 

Stockholders are asked to appropriate and set aside 
100,000 shares of the new common to be offered to 
workers on a deferred payment basis. On the basis 
of an existing market value of $345 for common, the 
new stock should sell between $85 and $90, 

The company will issue 1.000,000 shares of common, 
of which 800,000 will be absorbed by the exchange of 
stock, 100,000 will be held in the treasury, and 100,000, 
according to proposal of directors, wil] be retained for 
offer to employees. 

The Brier Hill Steel company directors ask share- 
holders to ratify a plan of reorganization which em- 
bodies the issuance of 1,250,000 shares of common cap- 
ital without nominal or par value; in place of and for 
the present outstanding 125,000 shares of common to 
issue 750,000 shares of the new stock, the exchange to 
be on the basis of six to one; and to set aside 150,000 
shares for sale to employees. The preferred stock 
shall not be changed. It amounts to $5,000,000. 

Under the new plan the amount of working capital 
is to be $5,000,000 of preferred and $12,500,000 of com- 
mon. After the exchange, there will remain 500,000 
shares of no par value common in the treasury. 


common. 





Fire which swept through the steel building at the 
benzol plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on the evening of June 15 caused a loss of 
$75,000. Sparks from a passing locomotive are thought 
to have caused the plaze, which was discovered by em- 
ployees. 





The new plant of the Youngstown Steel Car Co. at 
Niles, Ohio, turned out last week its first car of 55-tons 
capacity. The plant will be steadily operated, and in 
addition to car building will engage in repair work. 
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Construction Started on Sheet Mill at 
Indianapolis 


Construction has started on the-new four-mill sheet 
plant which is being erected by the Chapman-Price 
Steel Co. on a 50-acre site on the outskirts of Indianap- 
olis, with Pennsylvania railroad frontage. Equipment 
contracts have been awarded. Work will be pushed to 
completion and it is expected production will commence 
late in the fall. The plant will have galvanizing equip- 
ment and will include a fabricating unit. It represents 
the initial sheet-producing capacity in the Indianap- 
olis territory and is being fully financed by Indianap- 
olis interests. 

The output of the sheet mills will consist of black 
and galvanized sheets, while the fabricating plant will 
produce gutters, troughs, eavespouts and other kindred 
sheet metal products. Whether any sheet capacity will 
be available for the market will depend upon demand 
for the fabricated production of the company. 

The new plant will replace a works operated for 
many years by the old Chapman Steel Co., a fabricat- 
ing interest which purchased its sheet requirements, 
and whose property was destroyed by fire in March. 
Following the fire, the company was reorganized under 
the name of the Chapman-Price Steel Co., with a 
capitalization of $1,500,000 divided into $1,000,000 of 
common and $500,000 of preferred. All of the common 
has been issued and about half of the preferred, pro- 
ceeds being used in part for construction purposes. 

Officers of the company are Niles Chapman, presi- 
dent and treasurer; L. H. Price, vice-president and 
sales manager; J. J. Beck, vice-president in charge of 
mills and the galvanizing department. Lief Lee, con- 
sulting engineer of Youngstown, Ohio, 906 Wick Build- 
ing’, is handling the engineering work for the company. 
Mr. Beck is now superintendent of sheet mills of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. at its East Youngs- 
town works. Edward S. Plott, turn foreman for the 
Sheet & Tube company, will be superintendent of mills 
of the Chapman-Price company. 

The company will have an annual productive capac- 
ity of 24,000 tons of sheet steel, and will employ 350 
men. Work of building up an operating organization 
is now going forward. 

The plant will consist of four main buildings in- 
cluding the principal structure to house the mills, which 
will be 85x280 ft.; another building 85x280 ft. for 
sheet bar storage and the furnaces; galvanizing build- 
ing 60x260 ft. and fabricating department in a structure 
80x260 ft. In addition there will be a main office 
building 32x64 ft., two stories, of brick and steel con- 
struction. 

The contract for steel for the buildings and its 
erection has been awarded the Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh; for cranes to the Morgan Engineering Co., Alli- 
ance, Ohio, and for mills, shears and doublers to the 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. of Birdsboro, 
ra. 


Taylor Society in Conference for Sales Managers 

Planning and control in the sales department will 
be considered at a conference for sales executives under 
the auspices of the Taylor Society at the Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York, on June 25. The holding of such a conference 
was suggested at the convention of the Taylor Society 
at Rochester, May 6 to 8, for the reason expressed by 
one of the participants: “I am sure that the sales 
department of a firm that is employing scientific meth- 
ods in production cannot function successfully without 
co-ordinating scientific selling with scientific produc- 
tion, and the money spent in developing scientific pro- 
duction is to a certain extent nullified by unscientific 
sales operations.” 

Two 30-min. talks will be given by W. E. Free- 
land, sales engineer Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., formerly of THE IRON AGE editorial 
staff, on “Co-ordination of Sales with Scientific Pro- 
duction,” and John M. Bruce, Webb, Kendall & Bruce, 
New York, on “Control of Selling Operations, Based 
on Analysis of the Salesman’s Job.” There will be 


discussions of five minutes each by five managers called 
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upon by the presiding officer. Luncheon will be serve 
at 1 o’clock at Keen’s Chop House, 72 West Thirt, 
sixth Street, followed by discussions of five minut. 
each. Henry S. Dennison, president Dennison Mfg. ( 
Framingham, Mass., president of the society, will sta: 
the problem at the beginning of the session at 106 
a.m. 

Non-members of the society, particularly sales . 
ecutives, are invited. According to the director, “p. 
sons planning to attend this meeting are requested 
drop a line indicating such intent to the Taylor Societ, 
that a proper ‘job analysis’ of the problem of handlin; 
the conference (and especially the luncheon) may }y 
made.” 


New England Iron and Hardware Association 
Officers 


The New England Iron and Hardware Associatio) 
held its annual election on June 15 at Young’s Hotel. 
Boston. Charles W. Henderson, president, presided 
During the year ended May 31 last, the organization 
had a net loss of three members. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Fred L. Avery, 
president, succeeding Mr. Henderson, who served for 
two terms; Myron B. Damon, vice-president; Charles 
H. Breck, treasurer. George J. Mulhall was re-elected 
clerk. 

Directors elected were: Charles A. Adams, John 
B. Verick Co., Manchester, N. H., hardware; Fred L. 
Avery, Avery & Saul, Dorchester, Boston, metals; R. 
M. Boutwell, Standard Horseshoe Co., Wareham, Mass. : 
Charles F. Bragg, N. H. Bragg, Bangor, Me., hardware; 
E. R. Brayton, Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Myron B. Damon, Fitchburg Hardware 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Herbert Field, Congdon & Car- 
penter Co., Providence, hardware; George M. Gray, 
Peter Gray & Sons, Cambridge, Mass., lanterns; Charles 
W. Henderson, A. C. Harvey & Co., Allston, Mass., 
hardware; A. B. Marble, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Boston, and Frank A. Marvin, Dodge, Healey Co., 
Boston, hardware. ' 


Coal and Coke Production 


WASHINGTON, June 22.—Production of bituminous 
coal increased somewhat during the week ended June 
12, but that of beehive coke declined slightly during 
the week, according to the reports of the Geological! 
Survey. 

The output of soft coal reached the highest level 
during the week of any attained since the switchmen’s 
strike. The total output, including bituminous, lignite 
and coal coked at the mine, is estimated at 10,332,000 
net tons. Compared with the 9,568,000 tons produced 
in the latest preceding full week, this was an increase 
of 8 per cent. The average production per working 
day was 1,722,000 net tons. This was still 6 per cent 
below the rate just before the switchmen’s strike and 
17 per cent below that of October, 1919. 

The total output of beehive coke during the week 
ended June 12 is estimated at 408,000 net tons, a de- 
crease when compared with the preceding week of 
1,000 tons. The cumulative production of beehive coke 
is estimated at 9,762,000 tons, an increase over the 
corresponding period of 1919 of 823,000 tons. 


Injunction Suit Continued 


WASHINGTON, June 22.—The suit begun by 22 stee! 


companies in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia to restrain the Federal Trade Commission 
from compelling them to furnish monthly cost of pro- 
duction figures came up for hearing yesterday, but a 
continuance was granted. The temporary restraining 
order was continued in effect with either party having 
the right to have the case called for further argument 
at 10 days’ notice. 

It is a question of dispute whether the restraining 
order affects the two mandamus suits already brought 
by the commission against steel companies. The com- 
mission contends that it does not. This point will be 
decided when the case comes up again. 
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WATER POWER ACT SIGNED 


Important Development Expected, Especially in 
the Far Western States. 


WASHINGTON, June 22.—President Wilson's elev- 
enth-hour signature of the “water power bill” has set 
in operation the Governmental machinery by which it 
is planned to develop at least 4,000,000 hp. of current 
from American’ rivers. No estimate is available con- 
cerning the amount of money which will be spent in 
this development, but the promoters of the legislation 
declared that hundreds of millions of dcllars were 
awaiting the enactment of Federal statutes which 
would unlock the power possibilities of the streams 
under Government control. 

These projects are of the greatest importance to 
the entire iron and steel industry, because it is esti- 
mated that at least 25 per cent of the capital to be in- 
vested will be spent for iron, steel, and machinery. 
From an industrial standpoint, the chief result will 
be a decided movement westward for the center of 
industrial production, as the larger share of the avail- 
able water power resources is in the West. 

Seventeen navigable rivers alone are expected to 
furnish 2,122,000 hp. when their development has been 
fully carried out. The other 2,000,000 are to come 
from non-navigable streams cr from rivers of less im- 
portance. The largest project will be that of the 
Columbia River development in Washington, which is 
credited with a development possibility of 410,000 hp. 
In the same State, the Pend Oreille River is credited 
with 250,000 hp. The Tennessee River, in Alabama, 
is also credited with 410,000 hp., although plans for its 
utilization are not so far advanced as those in Wash- 
ington. The Little Tennessee River in North Caro- 
lina is put down for 200,000 hp.; the New and Roanoke 
rivers in Virginia for 20,000 and 35,000 respectively; 
the Savannah in South Carolina and Georgia for 78,- 
000; the Flint and Chattahoochee in Georgia for 138,- 
000 and 20,000 respectively; the Coosa in Alabama for 
180,000; the Cumberland in Kentucky for 26,000, and 
the Clinch River in Tennessee for 25,000. 

The Missouri River in Montana is expected to fur- 
nish 100,000 horsepower, the St. Croix in Minnesota 
30,000, and the Des Moines River in Iowa 60,000. In 
New England, the chief development is to be on the 
Connecticut River, which is scheduled for 30,000 hp. 
in the states of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The men who fathered the measure in Congress, 
hower, talked in far larger figures. Senator Jones 
of Washington, the chief author of the bill, estimating 
the ultimate development of American rivers at 61,- 
678,000 hp.—equivalent to the annual consumption of 
780,000,000 tons of coal, more than the entire coal con- 
sumption of the country at present. 

Senator Jones also put a series of letters from 
American machinery manufacturers into the record. 
One of these, from the William Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Co., Philadelphia, said: 

“This company, as one of the largest and probably 
the largest manufacturer of waterpower machinery in 
this country, is in close touch with the situation exist- 
ng in the field of waterpower deve!opment, both in this 
country and abroad. The utilization of our waterpower 
resources has in the last few years come to a stand- 
still, and at present there are practically no develon- 
ments of major importance being carried on in this 
country. The shops of this company which are nor- 
mally intended for the manufacture of the machinery 
required in waterpower plants are almost completely 
idle, and we have been obliged to lay off a large part 
of our force in this department on account of the lack 
of orders; and we know that the same condition exists 
with all of the manufacturers in this country. Bi 

“At the present time this company is receiving 
about three foreign inquiries for waterpower machinery 
to every one received from within the United States. 

A similar letter was put into tho record from S. 
Morgan Smith & Co., York, Pa., “one of the largest 
manufacturers of turbine water wheels in the country.” 
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The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. of New York wrote that 
it had five times as many foreign orders for this type 
of machinery on its books as it had of domestic orders. 


Important Legislation for the State of 
Washington 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 22.—Authorities in Seattle, 
men fully conversant with completed and proposed 
hydroelectric development throughout the Northwest, 
state that the signing of the waterpower development 
bill by the President does not presage immediate con- 
struction of plants on sites on the public domain in his 
section; in fact, as near as can be learned, none is 
planned. The new legislation is, however, extremely 
important to the State of Washington because there 
exists in the Federal reserve in this commonwealth 
more potential horsepower per square mile than in any 
other State in the Union. The impression has gone 
forth that this section of country has been held back 
on account of the repressive policy of the Government 
adopted at the height of the conservation program 
This is untrue. Hydroelectric development to date has 
proceeded apace with requirements; in fact, has out- 
stripped actual requirements by a comfortable margin 
At the present time, plans for further waterpower de- 
velopment are under way, but these projects are not 
on land in the Federal reserve with the exception of 
the Skagit River power project for the city of Seattle 
municipal system for which a special permit for devel- 
opment was granted long since. 

By many the long fight to unshackle the waterpower 
of the country existing within the public domains as 
it relates to the State of Washington for its immediate 
needs is branded as newspaper and magazine twaddle 
and ammunition for politicians.’ This section has 
plenty of available hydroelectric sites which are not 
located in Federal reserve. 


Power Development in South 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 22.—The Alabama Power 
Co. will at once begin formulation of plans for the 
building of a 75-ft. power dam at Duncan’s Riffle on 
the Coosa River, 18 miles below the present power dam 
at lock 12. The new dam will generate 100,000 hydro- 
electric hp. Ultimately dams will also be built at 
locks 7 and 18, generating 130,000 hp. more. The com- 
plete Coosa scheme calls for 350,000 hp. The company 


also has sites at Cherokee Bluffs and Little River 
which will generate 150,000 additional hp. 
Freight Rates on Raw Materials 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 22.—James Bowron, 





president the Gulf States Steel Co., will appear before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at an early date 
and give data showing why the raw material assem- 
bling rates to furnaces in Alabama should be basically 
revamped, so as not to bear what Alabama operators 
allege is a disproportionate application of the advanced 
rate schedule. In many instances the advance has been 
more than 100 per cent. 


The Holaday-Telford Co., pattern maker, Water- 
bury, Conn., has increased its capital stock from $10,- 
000 to $60,000, and now has one of the largest plants in 
New England, equipped with the latest machinery for 
making patterns. It has just purchaser a Monarch 
lathe of the Brownell Machinery Co., Providence, R. L., 
also several small tools. 





The fall meeting of the American Electrochemical 
Society will be held in Cleveland. The date has 
not been definitely fixed, but it will probably be in the 
week following the Sixth National Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries, New York, which is scheduled for Sept. 
20 to 25. Members are urged to provide papers for the 
meeting. It will be impracticable to get them printed 
before the meeting unless they are received on or be- 
fore Aug. 1. 
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CO-OPERATION IN RESEARCH 


Training of Exceptional Intellects Urged—How 
to Approach the Problem 


Some present day research problems were discussed 
by Prof. Vladimir Karapetoff of Cornell University 
before the Erie, Pa., section of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers on May 17. One division of 
research problems, Prof. Parapetoff said, is based upon 
the caliber and mental equipment of the investigator 
himself. “A few men of superior caliber and thor- 
oughly trained,” he said, “will accomplish results on 
which thousands of less gifted and not so thoroughly 
trained investigators may work for many years without 
much progress. 


Exceptional Intellects Should Be Developed 

“The necessity for better care of persons of excep- 
tional scientific intellect is so urgent that it is legiti- 
mate to ask ourselves what our government, leaders of 
industry, educational institutions, or any other agencies 
are doing in this direction. The answer is, next to 
nothing. Moreover, in this imperfect world of ours, it 
is no one’s particular business to attend to the proper 
development of geniuses. 

“T do not have in mind a somewhat utopian scheme 
of breeding a race of intellectual giants by careful 
mating. I have in mind a perfectly feasible scheme 
of detecting exceptional children by suitable mental tests 
and then guiding them year after year to the full 
development of their mental powers. This is a proper 
function of the state and some day will become a 
reality.” 

“Physical, chemical or mathematical research,” the 
speaker said, “involves first of all a method of ap- 
proach, a method of attack of a certain group of related 
problems, based on a thorough familiarity with the 
resources of that particular science. Promotion of re- 
search, therefore, consists primarily in the encourage- 
ment of the study and further development of such 
methods and not in the acquisition of a large number 
of unrelated facts. A scientist trained, say, in alter- 
nating currents will be prepared to approach a new 
problem in this field with much better chance of suc- 
cess than one who has had merely general practical 
experience and beats about the bush in an effort to dis- 
cover a short cut by luck. 

“Thus the promotion of pure research is another na- 
tional problem, and the first aim must be the training 
in the methods of analysis, general laboratory methods, 
the ability to find what is already known, the use of 
mathematics,’ the use of methods borrowed from other 
branches of science, general accuracy of measurements, 
of computations, of statements, and, last though not 
least, that loving attitude towards nature and the intu- 
ition that comes only from a first-hand contact and 
observation of actual physical phenomena without any 
preconceived theory of utilitarian thought.” 


Experimental and Theoretical Research 

The next division of research problems, Prof. Kara- 
petoff said, is into experimental, mathematical, in- 
ventive, critical, indicative of new fields, ete. “A clear 
understanding of this division on the part of investi- 
gators themselves and of their business managers will 
help scientific progress materially in that it will allow 
each one to apply his effort, imagination, and inspira- 
tion where it will bear the best fruit and it will enable 
two or more investigators to combine their efforts 
without jealousy or duplication. 

“Almost any big research problem involves some 
theoretical study as well as experimental skill, in- 
ventive ability, and patient search for the work of 
other investigators and its critical analysis. Only a 
very few investigators possess all these accomplish- 
ments to the same degree, and it is in the hands of a 
harmoniously organized group of scientific workers of 
different talents that research leads to gratifying re- 
sults. 

“The Anglo-Saxon race is individualistically inclined 
perhaps to a greater degree than the other civilized 
races. The Americans among the Anglo-Saxons are 
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especially prone to exhibit the western pioneer spirit i 
research with all its virtues and shortcomings of wh 
the utter disregard of the work of preceding inves: 
gators is perhaps the most characteristic one. 

“I do not mean to imply for an instant that 
origina] thinker should be hampered in the flight 0; 
his fancy by laboratory assistants or by skilled medioc 
rities, in the name of a misapplied principle of ¢ 
operation. I mean two other things. First, to clea: 
big idea in his mind, he ought to know how to let , 
of it and allow his assistants to play with it for 
while and see how it shapes itself in detail. Second 
if in the preliminary molding of his ideas he shou! 
be handicapped by his lack of mathematical ability o 
of foreign languages (two handicaps common in this 
country) let him not try to solve the problem in an 
imperfect manner alone, without first having exhausted 
the possibilities of associating with other gifted and 
congenial minds who may furnish the missing needs of 
the problem. 

“The possibilities of co-operation in research on the 
part of persgns of different temperament and ability go 
far beyond the confines of one industrial organization 
or even one country. International co-operation in re- 
search is just as important in view of the favorable 
and unfavorable racial idiosyncracies. Any one who 
follows European scientific magazines cannot fail to 
notice these racial distinctions in the treatment of 
identical subjects. 

“We in this country with its polyglot population 
have had an exceptional opportunity to observe and to 
benefit by this co-operation right in our midst, even 
though in our Anglo-Saxon arrogance we are apt to 
look down upon our brothers from across the seas. 
There is hardly an organized institution for research 
in this country that cannot point to benefits derived 
from associates of foreign birth and training and point 
of view.” 


Banking Association for Foreign Trade 


The First Federal Foreign Banking Association, 40 
Wall Street, New York. has been organized by a group 
of eleven banks, with the co-operation of a number of 
manufacturers and men of affairs interested in foreign 
business. It has an initial capital and surplus of 
$2,205,000, which will be increased steadily as the new 
banking expands. Manufacturers will join the associa- 
tion through stock ownership. 

The bank is the first to be opened under the Edge 
law. To make it a success, Frederick Todd, secretary, 
says, it will be necessary for business concerns to adopt 
the practice of setting apart a portion of their cash 
assets which it is not necessary to have subject to check 
and of investing these in a new kind of security run- 
ning from six months to a year or two, at better rates 
of interest than they can get in any other way. “It 
will be a combination of self interest and support of 
trade.” 


Technologic Paper No. 359, “Porosity and Volume 
Changes of Clay Fire Bricks at Furnace Tenpera- 
tures,” of the United States Bureau of Standards, is 
a study of some of the physical properties of clay fire 
bricks by a comparison of their changes in porosity 
and volume, on heating to different temperatures, with 
the amount of contraction of the bricks under load at 
furnace temperatures, and with the so-called melting 
points of the bricks. It is found that the porosity and 
volume changes serve as a much ~ore reliable indica- 
tion of the ability of a clay fire brick to resist deforma- 
tion under load at furnace temperatures than is the 
melting point. It is also shown that these porosity 
and volume changes serve in explaining the failure of 
fire bricks in use, from such causes as insufficient burn- 
ing in manufacture. 

Molders at the plant of the Weatherle Foundry & 
Machine Co., Hazleton, Pa., have gone on a strike for 
an increase in wages of approximately 25 per cent. 


Installation of a large electric motor drive and sev- 
eral gas producers in the 44-in. mill of the Steelton, 
Pa., plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. is now under way. 
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SOME DEMANDS DROPPED 


Amalgamated Will Not Insist on Shorter Day— 


Another Meeting With Manufacturers 
Will Soon Be Held 


PITTSBURGH, June 22.—At the meeting at Atlantic 
City last week of representatives of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and —of 
manufacturers of bar. iron, sheet and tin plate, at 
which no settlement of the bar iron, sheet or tin plate 
scales was effected, the wage committee of the Amalga- 
mated Association, representing the sheet and-tin plate 
mills, asked for a straight advance of 20 per cent in 
the base of both scales, which the manufacturers re- 
fused to grant. The present base on the sheet and job- 
bing mill scale on Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage steel sheets 
is $2.15 per 100 lb., and on the tin plate scale the base 
is $3.50 per base box, 100 lb. coke tin plate. The wage 
committee of the Amalgamated Association represent- 
ing the bar iron mills asked for a straight advance of 
15 per cent, which was also refused. The present base 
of the bar iron scale is $2.28 when bar iron is Ie., 
when melted from heavy scrap, $2.97 when melted from 
light scrap or turnings, and $4.50 per gross ton from 
east borings. 

Request for 6-hr. Day 


However, only a limited part of the time of the con- 
ference was devoted to the wage scales, more attention 
being given to the request of the wage committee of 
the Amalgamated, representing the sheet and tin plate 
mills, that they be given a 6-hr. day, or in other words, 
four turns per day instead of three as at present. 
However, in the wage conference, the Amalgamated 
wage committee quickly realized that a 6-hr. day in 
sheet and tin mills was impractical, owing to the acute 
shortage in the supply of men, and this request was 
withdrawn. 

The matter that occupied most of. the time was a 
clause inserted in the memorandum of agreement in 
the wage scale for 1919-1920 that expires on June 30. 
The clause reads as follows: 


It is agreed that when a scale or scales are signed in 
general or local conferences, said scales or contracts shall 
be considered inviolate for that scale year, and should the 
employees of any departments, who do not come under the 
above named scales or contracts, become members of the 
Amalgamated Association during the said scale year the 
Amalgamated Association ma'ty present a scale of wages 
covering said employees, but in case men and management 
cannot come to an agreement on said scale, same shall be 
held over until the next general or local conference, and 
all men shall continue work until the expiration of the scale 
vear. 


Clause Not Eliminated 


The manufacturers desire that this clause be elimi- 
nated from the memorandum of agreement in the scale 
for the year 1920-1921, but the Amalgamated Associa- 


Railroad Labor Board Is Busy 


CuicaGo, June 22.—The United States Railroad 
Labor Board says there is no truth in the report that 
its members have taken a vacation. All are working 
every day on a mass of evidence presented during the 
six weeks hearing, also have a large volume of data 
from the Railroad Administration to go through. Hence 
the decision on wages may not come for several weeks. 
The present Eastern trouble, the board says, is merely 
a continuation of the previous walkout and is a fight 
between railroad men’s organizations. 





The relation between the elastic strengths of steel 
in tension, compression and shear was discussed by 
Fred B. Seely and William J. Putnam in bulletin No. 
115, published by the Engineering Experiment Station, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. The bulletin pre- 
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tion has so far declined to omit it; “The association 
claims that its constitution gives it jurisdiction in 
sheet and tin plate mills starting with the open-hearth 
department,,and intbar iron mills, starting with the 
At the same time, the associa- 
tion Claims’ that -it*protects the manufacturers from 
the fact that even if an Amalgamated lodge is organ- 
ized in a sheet, tin plate or bar iron mill during a scale 
year, the men.are not permitted to go out on strike, or 
to call any other men out, should the new lodge fail ta 
make an agreement.on wages or any other matters 
withthe company in whose plant a lodge has been or- 
ganized. At present the Amaigamated has wage agree- 
ments in the open-hearth steel plant of the Naticnal 
Enameling & Stamping Co. at Granite City, Ill, and 
also has wage. agreements in al] the finishing mills of 
that company. It has no less than 11 Amalgamated 
lodges in the entire Granite City iplant. It also has 
scales in force in several other Open-hearth stee] plants 
that serve sheet and tin mills for which Amalgamated 
scales are signed. 


ont 


tae, 


Arranging’ for Another Meeting 


The fact that no agreement was reached. gn sity 
for the year commencing July 1 next for the shéet ar 
tin plate mills does not necessarily mean that there 
will be a strike in the sheet and tin mills that sign 
the Amalgamated scale, as another conference is being 
arranged and will probably be held late this week, or 
early next week. Under the terms of the Amalgamated 
scale with the sheet and tin plate mills, unless an 
agreement is reached with them prior to June 30 work 
has to stop. Another conference can be called on the 
request of M. F. Tighe, president of the Amalgamated 
Association, and James H. Nutt, who represents the 
sheet and tin plate mills that sign the ‘scale. 

In case of the bar iron mills, the Amalgamated scale 
provides that when a settlement is not reached prior 
to June 30, the bar iron mills that sign the scale can 
continue in operation until July 31, and this time can 
be extended if both parties desire to do so. It is stated 
on good authority that a settlement of the bar iron, 
sheet and tin mill scales is almost certain to be reached 
this year without any cessation of work. 

The Amalgamated is said to be stronger numeri- 
cally and financially than at any time prior to the 
Homestead strike, which occurred in July, 1892. Prior 
to that strike, the association had about 25,000 mem- 
bers in good standing, but now it is said to have close 
to 50,000. Before the Homestead strike, the associa- 
tion had about $140,000 in the treasury, al] of which 
was used by the association in that disastrous strike, 
which it lost, but it is said that now the association 
has about $340,000 in the treasury. The refusal of the 
association to call out men working in mills during the 
steel] strike that started on Sept. 22 last year gained 
many friends for it, and to-day it has more than ever 
the confidence of the iron and steel men with whom it 
deals. The Amalgamated Association has demonstrated 
that when it makes a wage agreement it will observe it. 
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sents the results of experiments with soft, mlid and 
medium carbon steel, and vanadium, nickel and chrome- 
nickel alloy steel. The elastic strength in tension, in 
compression, and in shear is given for each of the six 
grades of steel. The elastic strength in shear is found 
from tests in torsion with solid eylindrical specimens 
and with thin-walled hollow cylindrical specimens. 
Furthermore, a factor is found by the use of which the 
true or correct shearing elastic strength may be calcu- 
lated from the elastic strength obtained from a test of 
a solid specimen. The ratio of this true elastic shearing 
strength to .the elastic tensile strength is given for 
each grade of steel and its bearing on the theory of 
combined stress is discussed. The ratio of the elastic 
tensile strength to the elastic compressive strength is 
also given and the effect of the amount of rolling upon 
the elastic tensile and compressive strengths is dis- 
eussed. The effect of the direction of rolling upon all 
three elastic strengths is considered for one of the 
materials, namely, nickel steel. 
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Co-operation Among Railroads 


Not a few traffic managers of large patrons of 
the railroads have become convinced that there 
has been a decided deficiency in co-operation be- 
tween the railroads in endeavoring to give service 
to the public during the rail strike that began 
early in April and the traffic congestion that en- 
sued. There has been plain evidence at least of 
railroad companies endeavoring to operate their 
lines for their own private good, without regard 
for the interests of competing lines, if indeed 
there is not evidence that some railroad officials 
have been willing to see their companies make less 
money at this time than could be earned by more 
energetic and intelligent administration. 

The plain fact must not be ignored that it was 
upon the insistence of certain railroads that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission began to exer- 
cise the powers given it by the Transportation 
Act. of last February, in an effort to relieve the 
traffic situation. There is little or no doubt that 
the roads in question approached the commission 
along this line because other roads were not doing 
their duty. 

The situation is that for a period of years the 
railroads have been endeavoring to win the public 
to confidence in the management of the lines. 
This effort has been successful. The public is 
anxious that the railroads should be treated fairly 
and that willingness has been translated into law 
by the new Transportation Act. It remains for the 
act to operate and for the railroad managements 
to produce the results the public desires and which 
the public has been promised. 

The Valuation Act is operating to the advan- 
tage of the railroads. Practically no one doubts 
that the passage of this law was secured by those 
who expected the valuation to show that the rail- 
roads were over-capitalized and thus not entitled 
to earn returns upon their securities issued. Al- 
ready the valuation returns made are showing a 
greater value than investment accounts of the 
roads covered, instead of a less value. The dif- 
ference, for 50 Class 1 roads having a valuation 
of slightly over three billion dollars, is less than 
2 per cent, but it is a difference in favor of the 
roads, not against them, while furthermore the 
valuations cited are those which the division of 
valuations is prepared to concede, so that any 


revision that may occur will be upward and not 
downward. Thus railroad prospects are very 
favorable in the matter of the rate adjustments 
under the Transportation Act now being con- 
sidered. 

In desiring that the railroads should now fur- 
nish the maximum of transportation of which the 
equipment is capable, the public is indisposed to 
ignore the great needs that exist for railroad 
rehabilitation and expansion. The public desires 
to see the railroads making the best use of the 
talents they now have, while they are waiting to 
be given the use of additional talents. In the 
matter of freight cars, for instance, the number 
in service has been practically stationary for 
several years and the number cannot be materially 
increased in the near future by new construction. 
The Railway Age states that it has been ascer- 
tained that the number of freight cars on the 
books of car makers June 1 was only 43,000, most 
of the orders having been placed in the imme- 
diately preceding weeks. The railroad journal 
points out that the car companies in a single year 
have produced as many a8 240,000 cars, while they 
have a rated capacity of 320,000 cars a year, so 
that the cars now on order amount to practically 
nothing. The opinion of the Railway Age is that 
43,000 cars are less than one-half the number re- 
quired annually to replace cars that wear out. 

It may be added that if unlimited orders were 
now placed for freight cars there would be great 
delays in delivery, on account of difficulty in secur- 
ing the necessary steel and other materials as 
well as labor. It is desirable, therefore, that the 
railroad managements should co-operate and ren- 
der the maximum service possible with the pres- 
ent equipment. 


The extent to which American refined tin is 
growing as a factor in the domestic market ap- 
pears from the imports of tin ore. In 1913 these 
were practically nil, but in 1916 they grew to 
8307 gross tons. The increase was over 100 per 
cent in the next three years, or to 17,139 tons in 
1919. The rate for the 10 months preceding May, 
1920, was 2000 tons per month, against 1428 tons 
per month in 1919. These receipts are mostly 
Bolivian ores which are smelted in the vicinity of 
New York and are refined electrolytically. The 
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results are significant not only as representing a 
new American industry, but also another impor- 
tant application of electro-chemistry to industry. 
While the output of American tin ig insjgnificant 
as compared with the country’s consumption, what 
has been achieved is gratifying, since hitherto 


tin was the only major non-ferrous metal that 
was not produced in the United States. 


Union Responsibility Fixed 

A decision handed down by the Supreme Court 
at Rochester, N. Y., last week by Judge Adolph 
Rodenbeck, states sound principles in a clear and 
vigorous manner. The decision upholds the con- 
tention of a clothing company which asserted that 
its employees were subjected to “verbal abuse, 
actual assaults and threats” and that its business 
was unlawfully interfered with by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. The court 
made a temporary injunction permanent and al- 
lowed damages, the amount to be determined later. 
Although the decision relates directly to the cloth- 
ing business, the principles enunciated would ap- 
ply to any kind of manufacturing. 

Judge Rodenbeck first set forth the relations 
of employers and employees to each other and to 
the public, saying: 


The plaintiffs were required to win their way in the 
world of business by hard and honest competition and 
by the character and quality of their goods; but the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, instead of endeavor- 
ing to secure recognition by an example of enlightened 
and reasonable administration in other factories, chose 
to force their way into plaintiff’s factory by secrecy 
and by a strike backed by its powerful influence and 
supported by acts that the law condemns. Ultimate 
success in the labor movement does not lie along this 
line, but in the direction of a peaceful exemplification 
of a just and reasonable administration of affairs of 
the union, with advantages not only to employers and 
employees but to the public as well. 

In other words, when a business has been 
built up by long years of honest effort, a labor 
union has no right to destroy it by unlawful acts, 
but the union must establish itself upon the basis 
of merit, if at all. 

The court went on to show how the union in 
question, by its action toward another union which 
had been recognized by the clothing company, 
had been guilty of attempting to establish a 
monopoly of labor and the judge denounced eco- 
nomie and industrial despotism and monopolies, 
whether of labor or capital, as opposed to our prin- 
ciples of government. 

In conclusion, the court emphatically set forth 
that a union cannot escape the consequences of 
its acts, if they are unlawful. “A concert of 
action by a labor organization and its members,” 
said the judge, “to compel recognition of a union 
or to redress grievances by means of threats, 
intimidation, force, violence or similar coercive 
measures constitutes a conspiracy, whether such 
intention was present at the inception of the 
strike or afterward, and a national unincorporated 
labor union is liable for damages if its officers and 
agents acted within the scope of their authority 
as such in calling and carrying on the strike with 
the purpose of using such unlawful means; but 
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the liability does not extend to the individual 
members who are not specially connected with 
suchzacts.” F Wf FS 

This decision shows that incorporation of a 
union is not necessary in order to hold it respon- 
sible for such acts as are here described. While 
an individual may not be compelled to share the 
liability unless there is evidence against him, the 
entire union as a body cannot escape responsibil- 
ity for unlawful acts which if established against 
an individual would result in his punishment. 
The decision, although possibly more lenient than 
the one in the famous Danbury hatters’ case as 
to the individual, is fully as rigid in establishing 
the responsibility of the union. 


French Steel in 1919 


The extent of the revival in the French steel 
industry is indicated by the 1919 statistics just 
published. These show how painful and to some 
extent disappointing is the process of recovery. 
The production of steel ingots and castings last 
year was 2,186,260 metric tons, or 46.6 per cent 
of the output of 1913, which was 4,686,866 tons. 
Of last year’s total, 40 per cent, or 862,419 tons, 
was contributed by Alsace-Lorraine. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the pre-armistice steel dis- 
tricts of France produced last year about 28 per 
cent of their output in 1913. This performance 
would have been considerably improved had Ger- 
many delivered coal and coke as provided in the 
terms of the armistice. 

While open-hearth steel continues to lead, hav- 
ing supplanted basic Bessemer steel during the 
war, it is to be noted that basic Bessemer is grad- 
ually coming back, the 1919 output, due to the 
contribution made by Alsace-Lorraine, having 
been nearly equal to the open hearth. The elec- 
tric steel output last year, which was 42,500 tons, 
while not up to the forced production of war time, 
was twice that of 1913. The passing of crucible 
steel is indicated by the fact that the 1919 output 
was only two-thirds of that for 1913 and far below 
the war record. 

French pig iron production in 1919 was 2,- 
412,149 tons, of which Alsace-Lorraine contributed 
1,112,443 tons, or 46 per cent. Electric smelting 
is a considerable factor, the year’s pig iron output 
from electric furnaces amounting to 55,422 tons. 
While in the war period synthetic pig iron was 
produced electrically at a number of French 
works, the electric furnace product of 1919 was 
chiefly ferroalloys, the year’s total of spiegeleisen, 
ferromanganese, ferrosilicon and other alloys 
amounting to 57,641 tons. 

It is evident that the recovery of the iron and 
steel industry of France, as with that of Bel- 
gium or of Germany, will be much slower than 
was looked for in the hopeful days of early 1919. 
Railroad rehabilitation and increase of fuel sup- 
ply must go hand in hand, and the day of effective 
transport in any part of Continental Europe is in 
the distant future. 


Imports of iron ore into the United States 
have shown a surprising decline. It was to be 
expected that they would be small during the war, 
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but the*falling off has continued since. Against 
over 200;000 toms per month in 1913, they fell te 
80,000 tons per month in 1917 and to only 40,000 
tons per’month in 1919. Cuba furnished over 
60 per cent of the 1913 imports and about 75 per 
cent of those in 1919, while Sweden’s share in 
‘1913 was about 14 per cent and last year 8 per cent. 
Iron ore exports, which are almost entirely to 
Canada, have remained about stationary. In 1913 
they were 87,000 tons per month and in 1919 the 
average was 83,000 tons per month. The falling 
off in imports is concurrent with a decline in the 
Lake ore movement, indicating that blast furnace 
stocks may be drawn down to a new low point this 
year. 


Coal Supplies 


Two interesting suggestions of a trend “back 
to first principles” are afforded in the matter of 
coal movement. In the first place, there is the 
greatly increased use of the rivers in the Pitts- 
burgh district for the movement of coal, and in 
the second place there is the rather liberal buying 
of railroad cars by interests engaged in the manu- 
facture of by-product coke. 

For several years the movement of coal by the 
Monongahela River appeared distinctly like a 
decadent industry. The vogue of the river in the 
earlier years of Pittsburgh coal development was 
chiefly in connection with the working of seams 
that outcropped on the valley, which was produced 
in geologic times by erosion. As the veins had to 
be penetrated farther and farther, interest in 
them decreased, and shaft mines with railroad 
connections undertook most of the service previ- 
ously performed by mines with their river tipples. 
In recent years there has been a trend toward 
the river again, many short rail lines being built 
to carry coal to the river for water shipment. 
Particularly in the past three months, during the 
rail strike and the ensuing traffic congestion, there 
has been a much higher appreciation than ever 
of the facilities the rivers offer for coal trans- 
portation, and there has been feverish haste to 
repair old water craft as well as to build new 
barges. 

The other movement is likewise a return, in a 
way, to first principles, for when railroads were 
first built in the United States it was a common 
thought that they would prove to be open high- 
ways for individual shippers, who would provide 
their own vehicles and means of locomotion. The 
idea did not “work” well, as it does on canals, and 
it was left chiefly to the railroads to provide cars 
as of necessity they provide locomotives. Private 
ownership of cars, however, did not down entirely, 
and in the case of coal at least the application of 
the private ownership principle is increasing. 

There is an economic or business point to the 
private coal car as against the railroad owned 
car. Coal consumers differ in the urgency of their 
requirements, and in their ability to stand the 
cost of particularly good service. The railroad 
cannot afford, as freight rates go, to own a large 
number of cars that earn returns only for limited 
periods in the year. The private shipper may or 
may not be able to bear such an expense. If he is 
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able, he has hopes of securing better coal deli, 
ery service by owning the cars. Obviously ther 
should be at all times ‘such regulations as woul; 
prevent the private car owner from causing the 
movement of coal to other consumers to be delaye 
by his operations. The function of the private ca) 
should be to increase the total movement of coa! 

There is a curious reversal from the conditions 
existing until only a few years ago as to the rela 
tion of coal movement to general freight move 
ment. The outstanding feature of the present 
traffic situation is that the moving of coal is too 
great a burden for the railroads and that in the 
interest of shippers generally it would be a good 
thing if the rails could be relieved of part of this 
burden. In the old days the case was precisely 
reversed. Many roads or branch lines were de- 
pendent upon coal transport for their success. 
They were practically built upon a coal movement, 
and onee built they served shippers of other com- 
modies who but for the coal movement would 
have had no rail facilities at all. It is a new situa- 
tion due to the country having grown much more 
rapidly than the railroads have grown. The out- 
standing railroad trouble used to be that many 
roads did not have enough density of traffic. Now 
all that is observed is such density that the roads 
and terminals become congested. Time has 
brought new problems which we have been tardy 
in trying to solve. 


Developments in Ferromanganese 


Two facts stand out in the ferromanganese 
industry. One is an increase in output despite 
the falling off in pig iron production in April and 
May due to railroad labor troubles. In April and 
May, according to the blast furnace reports of 
THE IRON AGE, the ferromanganese output was 
21,028 tons and 22,663 tons respectively, or larger 
than for any month in the first quarter and ex- 
ceeding the average per month in 1919 by 6000 
to 7000 tons. If the May and April output is main- 
tained through the year and if imports from Great 
Britain hold up to the present average of 3000 
tons per month, the available supply will about 
meet the theoretical demands of the industry at 
the present yearly rate of steel production, 41,- 
500,000 tons. 

The other interesting development is the re- 
appearance of the electric alloy. There are now 
five companies producing ferromanganese in elec- 
tric furnaces as compared with none in January. 
The present price is an incentive to the use of 
this process and there is the added advantage that 
ores high in silica can be more effectively treated 
in the electric furnace than in the blast furnace. 
There is also the fact that, as against only five 
blast furnaces producing ferromanganese in Feb- 
ruary, nine were so operating in May. 

These results are gratifying as showing the 
recuperative powers of this essential industry. 
Under stress of war its achievements were mem- 
orable, and under peace conditions it bids fair 
to meet the situation, in spite of earlier unfavor- 
able indications as to ore supply. 
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“Cheese” Versus Multiple Ingots 


To the Editor: In reference to the editorial which 
appeared in your issue of June 10, “Cheese vs. Multiple 
Ingots,” I agree entirely with the position taken by 
you that the individual or cheese ingot is highly satis- 
factory for certain rolled product wherein the central 
portion containing the segregate is punched out or 
otherwise removed. Such ingots cannot, however, be 
commercially used in the production of rails as pre- 
sented in the paper at the spring meeting of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute by C. A. Witter, and 
which method was abstracted in THE IRON AGE in the 
issue of June 3. I agree with your statement that a 
serious disadvantage, as suggested, is the large amount 
of space necessary for handling such ingots where the 
output is heavy. 

You have, however, not touched on the other essen- 
tial reason why such cheese ingots would not be adapt- 
able for rails or for individual forgings. It should be 
remembered in all steel that there is a segregation 
of the metalioids during the process of solidification, 
which remain liquid for a longer period of time than 
the mother liquid and, consequently, rise toward the 
upper central portion of the ingot, be it a cheese ingot 
or an ingot of the usual elongated type. Some top 
discard is, therefore, essential, irrespective of the pipe 
section, in order to assure of a homogeneous structure 
of the usable part of the ingot. The depth* of the 
discard necessary in the elongated ingot to clear same 
of excessive segregation is approximately the same as 
that appertaining in the cheese ingot; thus, for a given 
tonnage of steel a considerably greater percentage of 
discard would be necessary in the small height cheese 
ingot than in the longer or multiple type ingot. 

I am presenting my thoughts on this important sub- 
ject as the present tendency toward economy in steel 
practice unquestionably lies in using dead-killed} in- 
stead of gassy steel, and in casting such steel in the 
multiple billet ingot with the large end up combined 
with a suitable hot top arrangement. With such mold 
practice 95 per cent sound, homogeneous steel free of 
pine, blowholes and harmful segregation is obtainable, 
and such ingots will finish into 90 per cent, or better, 
of sound, homogeneous blooms, billets or sheets. 

EMIL GATHMANN 


Gathmann Engineering Co., Baltimore, Md. 
June 11, 1920. 
*Per cent of volume + top segregation x period of 
solidification of entire ingot. 


+Also termed solution steel, setting or solidifying without 
evolution of gases. 


Employment in Industries in May 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor received and tabulated reports concern- 
ing the volume of employment in May, 1920, from repre- 
sentative establishments and mines in 13 manufacturing 
industries and coal mining. Comparing the figures for 
May of this year with those of identical establishments 
for May, 1919, it appears that in 13 industries there was 
an increase in the number of people employed and in 
one a decrease. The largest increases are: 54.4 per 
cent in men’s ready-made clothing, 24 per cent in 
.oolen and 22.7 per cent in paper making. Cigar 
manufacturing shows a decrease of 7.5 per cent. 

All-of the 14 industries show an increase in the 
total amount of the pay roll for May, 1920, as com- 
pared with May, 1919. The most important increases 
are: 145.7, 77, 66.1 and 55.1 per cent which occur in 
men’s ready-made clothing, paper making, woolen and 
hosiery and underwear, respectively. 

In iron and steel the number of men on the pay roll 
in May, 1920, was 174,883 against 174,251 in May, 
1919. The amount of the pay roll in 1920, however, was 
$13,399,616 as compared with $10,056,438 in 1919. In 
the automobile industry the number increased from 
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67,779 in May, 1919, to 79,833 in May, 1920, with an 
increase in the pay roll from $1,913,611 in 1919 to 
$2,748,766 in 1920. Car building and repairing em- 
ployed 53,085 men in 1919 and 60,652 in 1920, while the 
pay roll advanced from $2,937,420 to $3,818,732 in 1920. 

In comparison of the reports of the same industries 
for May, 1920, with those of April, 1920, four showed an 
increase in the number of persons on the pay roll and 
10 a decrease. The greatest increase, 17.7 per cent, 
appears in car building and repairing. The 10 de- 
creases range from 6.8 per cent in cigar manufacturing 
to 0.5 per cent in cotton manufacturing. 

Seven of the fourteen industries reporting showed an 
increase and seven a decrease in the total amount of 
the pay roll in May, 1920, compared with April, 1920. 
Increases of 19.2 per cent, and 12 per cent are shown, 
respectively, in car building and repairing and paper 
making. The most important decreases are 4.4 per 
cent in coal mining and 4.2 per é¢ent in iron and steel.” 
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German Steel Prices Down 8 to 15 Per Cent 


Foreign Iron Ore Cut in Two—Ameri- 





can Steel Prices Still Below the German 
Level—Export Duties Curtail Trade 


(Special Correspondence) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, June 2.—The upward wave of 
prices, which had been in full swing for more than a 
year, has at least broken at its crest. A certain weak- 
ening began several weeks ago, when old material be- 
gan to drop, and this decline became very marked later. 
At the same time the German currency was steadily 
improving and reached such a point last week that for- 
eign ores did not cost more than half so much as they 
did two months ago. It was clear, therefore, that the 
time had arrived for cutting down iron and steel prices 
generally. This was done two days ago at a meeting 
of the Iron Business League, as the new organization 
of the iron trade is called. The price changes appear 
from the following table, with comparative prices at 
three previous dates, all in marks: 


Before Dec. 1, May 1, June 1, 
War 1919 1920 1920 


NN i ised mate ai $3.50 1430 2650 2435 
ID ccs ong, Che ece tite 87.50 1465 2900 2655 
Billets 5 a gh ae 95 1500 3125 2725 
Slabs : cin wie wer ee 1505 3200 2790 
Structural shapes ..112 1715 3620 3320 
SR ee eee 98—100 1745 3650 3200 
IR MN oe oe aad 117.50 2000 4150 3585 
Heavy plates ...... 105 2260 4700 4040 
Medium plates ..... 110 2545 5535 4775 
ZIM DIMES oon ccccckad 3185 5600 4840 


Heavy rails were reduced from 3,772 to 3,320 marks, 
and mining rails from 3,752 to 3,300 marks. To all 
these prices 100 marks must be added for products made 
of open-hearth steel. This margin was reduced from 
150 marks. The new prices took effect June 1. 

Little Change in Pig Iron—Scrap Much Lower 

An effort was also made to effect a general reduc- 
tion of pig iron prices, but at first with only partial 
success. Hematite and steel making grades low in 
copper were reduced by 185 marks, but other irons were 
left unchanged against the protest of the Government’s 
representative. He was sustained in his opposition 
by the workmen’s representatives of all three classes 
(production, trade and consumers). The Government’s 
objections were based not upon the fact that a change 
has occurred in the general business situation, but upon 
the two facts that an investigation undertaken by the 
Ministry showed that a reduction was called for, and 
particularly that the improvement in the currency had 
caused a great reduction in foreign ore prices. The 
refusal of the league to make further reductions was 
sharply criticised in the press and by consumers. 

Under these circumstances the Government has just 
announced a more general reduction. For June and 
July the reduction on hematite and steel making grades 
will be 200 marks; on foundry iron, 50 marks; on 50 
per cent ferromanganese, 570 marks; on 10 per cent 
ferrosilicon, 200 marks. Siegerland pig and spiegeleisen 
were left unchanged. The Siegerland ore producers 
have decided to leave June prices unchanged, but sub- 
ject to any change in wages or fuel. 

The reduction in waste, scrap and old iron already 
referred to has been very heavy, and it has extended 
along the whole line. The highest grade of old material, 
which had reached 2,800 marks and more above a month 
ago, is already offered at 800 to 900 marks; and it is 
probable that purchases are being arranged at even 
lower terms. First-class turnings, which had risen to 
2,500 marks, are now offered at 800 marks or lower. 
It is said that these drops in prices have brought not 
a few firms into great financial difficulties. 


Further Price Cuts Expected 


While it is a risky thing to make predictions in 
times like these, when the value of the mark fluctuates 


violently from day to day, it may at least be asserted 
that conditions appear favorable for further reductions 
in prices. The general movement in other lines than 
iron is now downward; and buying is on an extremely 
restricted scale. The disinclination to buy has grown 
so pronounced that the newspapers are saying that 
consumers have gone on a strike. In not a few 
branches of manufacture, too, this change in the gen- 
eral business situation has already been so sharply felt 
that some concerns have had to shut down and others 
have had to discharge workmen on a large scale or 
reduce the working time. While this is not yet the 
state of things in the iron trade, still a reaction begins 
to make itself felt. Manufacturers are said to be 
watching general developments with considerable anx- 
iety; and in the Ruhr district it is reported that new 
buying is on a very restricted basis. On the other hand, 
producers are offering goods more freely than hitherto, 
and in half-manufactured steel an unusually quiet busi- 
ness is reported. Consumers are now placing orders 
only for their immediate requirements. 


American Steel Below German Prices 


Owing to several causes a marked reduction in for- 
eign business has taken place. The improvement in 
the currency has had the effect that German prices now 
work out, on most classes of goods, higher than the 
American. Lists of comparative prices have just been 
printed in the press showing remarkable differences 
between American and German prices. Billets here are 
quoted at 3,125 marks, while the American price is 
worked out at 2,100 marks. Similarly heavy plates at 
4,700 marks (before the reduction mentioned above), 
against 2,940 marks for American; thin plates at 5,625 
marks, against 4,300, and rails at 3,700, against 1,920. 
On the other hand, English prices are still above the 
German. The comparisons here mentioned are on the 
basis of foreign exchange on May 25. 


Export Duty Cuts Down Shipments 


Another cause is the export duty that the Govern- 
ment has been collecting. This amounted to 10 per cent 
on bars for May. This tax, it is claimed, has had a 
remarkable effect in reducing exports, and producers 
have been holding meetings of protest against it. The 
Business League has reached an agreement that the 
total exports of iron and steel must not exceed 20 
per cent of the production of crude steel by the various 
works in February. 

The export duty has been felt with special severity 
in the hardware and cutlery trade, which is also hard 
hit by the improvement in exchange. Already many 
foreign orders have been canceled, especially from 
countries whose currencies are nearer the German level, 
like France and Italy; and hardly any new foreign 
orders are coming in. The manufacturers complain 
that the high rates to which wages have been driven 
have also tended strongly toward curtailing their for- 
eign business; and whereas foreign exchange rates 
have fallen by more than half, wages remain un- 
changed or are still going higher. 

Owing to the improvement in exchange the French 
authorities have ordered that steel products shipped 
from the Saar district into France must be sold in 
French currency; whereas they compelled manufactur- 
ers to sell in German currency when the mark was 
much lower than it is to-day. At the same time they 
must sell at the prices prevailing in France, which 
means about 1,000 marks a ton less on bars than they 
have been getting. The Saar works, by the way, are 
already in an unusually unfavorable situation, the 
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causes of which cannot be described here in detail. It 
was mentioned some three weeks ago that orders were 
being canceled there on a very large scale. 


Ore Movement Better 


The ore situation has improved within a month or 
two, owing chiefly to better arrivals from abroad. 
Hitherto the German furnaces had been depending en- 
tirely upon Sweden for their supplies of foreign ores, 
but latterly Spanish ores have begun to come in again, 
and considerable amounts are also arriving from Al- 
giers, Greece and Portugal. Moreover, ores have lat- 
terly been coming in by way of Holland, with further 
shipment by barge on the Rhine, whereas all shipments 
up to a month or two ago had been by German North 
Sea ports. Spanish ores in particular are being offered 
in heavy amounts; and as the freight rates on these 
have recently been reduced from 40 to 30 shillings the 
ton they are finding a readier market. Nevertheless, 
as all these foreign ores arrive in foreign vessels, and 
as the freight rates are still fully as high as the price 
of the ores themselves, the German furnaces are still 
handicapped by having to meet such large payments 
abroad in the depreciated German currency, notwith- 
standing its recent improvement. 

On the other hand, the arrivals of minette ores 
from Lorraine and Luxemburg have remained quite un- 
satisfactory. This apparently grows out of the failure, 
or perhaps the inability, of the Germans to supply the 
French with the stipulated quantities of coal and coke. 
A fortnight ago it was reported that nine-tenths of the 
furnaces in Lorraine and in the Moselle and Muerthe 
valleys had been compelled to bank owing to the non- 
arrival of German coke; and for that reason shipments 
of ores into Germany were ordered discontinued. On 
the other hand, a French publication now reports that 
a new agreement has been made under which France 
will ship 200,000 tons of minettes into Germany in 
June and a similar quantity in July in payment for 
coke to be delivered from the Ruhr. Several days ago 
it was reported that some of the furnaces in Luxem- 
burg formerly owned by the Germans have again been 
blown in owing to better arrivals of coke, which comes 
partly from England. 


Scarce Coke Limits Pig Iron Output 


The production of pig is at a rather low ebb, the 
total amounting to only about one-third of the ante-war 
level. The furnaces are inadequately supplied with 
coke, and here the explanation is offered that this is 
due to coke deliveries to France. The demand for pig, 
however, remains very heavy, and no traces of the 
reaction mentioned above has been observed in this 
product. From the Silesian district great scarcity of 
pig is reported; there are no supplies at the furnaces, 
and new iron goes immediately into consumption. What 
makes matters worse, a number of the furnaces in that 
district are out of blast owing to lack of coke. Other 
sections of the trade in that district are working under 
great pressure. Especially heavy is the demand for 
plates, both thick and thin, and periods of delivery run 
as long as 18 months. 


German Companies Reaching Out 


It is now announced that the French company that 
acquired a 60 per cent interest in the Mannesmann’s 
branch plant in the Saar district is the Société Métal- 
lurgique de Montbard-Aulnoye. This company has its 
head office at Paris and operates a tube plant at Mont- 
bard and one at Aulnoye. The Stumms, already men- 
tioned in this correspondence as having also sold a 
large part of their interests on the Saar, continue to 
pick up other connections elsewhere. It is now men- 
tioned that they have made a deal with the Gussstahl- 
werke Witten in the town of Witten. 

Deutsch-Luxemburg also continues to make new 
alliances. It has just effected a 10-year arrangement 
with the Friedrich Thomé Co. of Werdoh! under which 
it is to deliver half-rolled steel, coal and other material 
to that company, at the same time guaranteeing it a 
fixed net profit. It has made a similar arrangement 


with the Stahlwerke Briininghaus of the same town. 
Deutsch-Luxemburg is also negotiating a community- 
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of-interest arrangement with the Carl Berg Co. of 
Eveking, which is an aluminum producing establish- 
ment. 

Krupp is apparently succeeding in enlarging the 
basis of its operations. It has recently given notice 
of its intention not to renew the rental of some of its 
unused shops to the city of Essen, but will employ them 
in new branches of production which it has taken up. 
The company now has 48,000 employees at its Essen 
shops, compared with 39,000 in the last year of the war. 

The report mentioned in my last letter about an 
amalgamation of Deutsch-Luxemburg and Gelsen- 
kirchen is now denied, although it is admitted that 
conferences have been held. 


Earnings in 1919 


The Eisenwerk Kraft, which operates a furnace 
plant at Kratzwieck near Stettin and another with a 
steel plant on the lower Rhine, reports gross earnings 
of 10,660,000 marks for last year, comparing with 
2,336,000 marks for 1918. But the dividend was left 
unchanged owing to increased expenses and interest 
charges and a greater write-off. 

The Ludwig Loewe Co. of Berlin, known to the 
American machinery trade as the chief German manu- 
facturer of machine tools on American models, reports 
gross profits of 8,391,000 marks, comparing with 6,714,- 
000 marks for 1918. But owing to very heavy increases 
in expenses the net profits were less, and the dividend 
was reduced from 20 to 18 per cent. The report points 
out that while the turnover was several times greater 
than in peace times the actual quantity of product was 
only about half as great. 





Industrial Cost Accountants Organize 


The Industrial Cost Accountants’ Association was 
organized in Chicago, June 18, by representatives of 
leading manufacturers in various lines of industry. 

The object of the new association is the standardiza- 
tion of accounting and cost terminology and the adop- 
tion of standard governing principles; the promotion of 
active co-operation and interchange of experiences be- 
tween representatives of manufacturers engaged in 
similar activities; the education of the members and 
their business associates in the complex economic prob- 
lems of industry; to assist standardization committees 
in each line of industry in establishing uniform account- 
ing and cost practices, and to act as a clearing house 
in distributing to all members the development in cost 
practices to the end that uniformity, once established, 
may be maintained. 

Applicants for membership must be placed in nomi- 
nation by an industrial firm or corporation, or trade 
organization, which must certify that the proposed 
member is either the owner, an officer, or a permanent 
employee actively engaged in the supervision of costs 
in such firm or corporation, or trade organization. Per- 
sons are not eligible to membership who are engaged 
professionally in the public practice of cost accounting 
on their own account, or in the employ of others so 
engaged. The annual dues are $25. 

The industries represented in forming the associa- 
tion were the electrical, tanners (13 divisions), gear, 
brick, confectioners, concrete pipe, air brake, sand and 
gravel, farm operating equipment, cotton fabric, baking, 
concrete products, laundry, gas engine and window 
glass manufacturers. 

M. F. Simmons, Schenectady, N. Y., supervisor of 
costs for all General Electric Co. interests, was elected 
president of the association; C. H. Smith, of Wil- 
merding, Pa., director of clerical operations of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. interests, first vice-presi- 
dent; Roland H. Zinn, of New York, chief of the Cost 
Accounting Bureau of the Tanners’ Council, second 
vice-president; A. A. Alles, Jr., Pittsburgh, secretary 
Fawcus Machine Co. and treasurer the Schaffer Engi- 
neering & Equipment Co., secretary-treasurer of the 
new organization. Headquarters will be in Pittsburgh, 
at the office of the secretary-treasurer, 1501 People’s 
Bank Building. 
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STEEL SHIPMENTS LESS 


Fuel Supply Shows No Improvement and 
Coke Is Higher 


Basic Pig Iron Advancing, But Plates and 
Shapes Are Easier 


Iron and steel producers are still traveling in a 
circle, betterment in car and fuel supply being 
quickly followed by a return of old conditions. This 
week the breaking out of fresh railroad strikes at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore has crippled several 
Eastern steel plants, and embargoes against the 
affected districts have been put in force at Pitts- 
burgh. 

Fuel shortage has driven some pig iron produc- 
ers to pay new high prices for coke and $17 has been 
reached in the dizzy ascent of that market. Basic 
pig iron also tends higher. On the other hand are 
easier prices in plates and shapes; but with little 
promise of better than 75 or 80 per cent preduction 
for many weeks, no significant readjustment of 
finished steel prices is looked for. 

Many manufacturers who buy pig iron or fin- 
ished steel are’still in sore straits for lack of raw 
material. Some of them are getting only a fourth 
or a third of normal shipments and cannot under- 
stand where all the steel goes. 

The Commerce Commission’s new order that all 
coal cars be sent empty to the mines, whereas pre- 
viously 50 per cent had been held for reloading with 
other freight, has been a fresh hardship to steel 
mills. Thus in many cases steel shipments have 
fallen off in the past few days. 

It is evident that while ingot production holds 
up well, a good many steel mills are stocking a con- 
siderable part of their product in the form of slabs, 
or billets or skelp. But this means in time a cramp- 
ing back on open-hearth and blast furnace depart- 
ments. 

The buying of steel cars by steel and coke com- 
panies goes on. In the past week such new in- 
quiries involved 2700 cars and one car works took 
orders for 1500. 

Further conference is expected on the sheet and 
tin plate scale between the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion and independent producers before June 30, but 
a shut-down is not unlikely. The workers have 
withdrawn the proviso for a 6-hour turn, in view 
of the labor scarcity. They insist, however, on 
retaining the paragraph providing that the union 
may present wage scales for employees in depart- 
ments not now organized, who may become union 
men within the scale year. The mills stoutly oppose 
any extension of the closed shop whether by Amalga- 
mated Association or by the Federation of Labor. 

In the case of bar iron mills, the recent failure 
to agree will not involve a shut-down in any event 
before July 31, or one month later than the limit 
for sheet and tin plate mills. 

The possibility of a sheet and tin plate shut- 
down June 30 has led to recent resales of sheet bars, 
some Bessemer bars having been offered at $65 to 
$70 and open-hearth bars at less than $75, repre- 
senting some easing off. 
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More activity in pig iron is reported in some 
centers, especially in Cincinnati in malleable and 
in basic at Pittsburgh. An example of the unusual 
action necessitated by railroad conditions is the 
buying by a central Ohio steel plant of basic pig 
iron at Ashland, Ky., on a basis equivalent to $45, 
Valley. This company usually obtains its iron from 
Cleveland, but has been unable to do so of late. 
A Detroit company which recently blew in a new 
furnace is offering for resale a considerable tonnage 
for which it had contracted, but full prices are being 
asked. Inquiry for export includes some very large 
tonnages of both foundry and basic grades. Most 
of the inquiries are sent out by brokers and it is 
not expected that they will result in an export 
movement of importance. 

A new development in the coke market is the 
inquiry coming from South American and Euro- 
pean sources, including one for 10,000 tons per 
month for 18 months. Owing, however, to the 
shortage in this country and to the very high prices, 
it is not expected that exports will be heavy. Al- 
though sales of prompt foundry and furnace coke are 
reported at from $16 to $17, Connellsville ovens, 
contracts for furnace coke have been made at $11.50. 
These contracts include one with an Eastern con- 
sumer for 2500 tons per month and one with a 
Western consumer for 5000 tons per month for the 
last half of the year. 

Both producers and consumers of Lake Superior 
iron ore will make a hard fight on the increase of 
22c. the railroads ask in the ore rate from lower 
Lake ports to interior blast furnaces. There is also 
an effort, started by a Pittsburgh steel company, to 
have a part of the ore freight increase apply to 
rates from the iron mines to upper Lake ports, so 
that Lake front furnaces would have to bear part 
of it. Ore producers oppose this plan, as it would 
increase mine royalties which are based on the price 
of ore delivered at Lake Erie dock. 

Ore transportation, from the standpoint of car 
supply at lower Lake Erie ports, has grown worse 
and the shortage of cars is more acute than at any 
time in the history of the ore trade. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, June 22. 


For various reasons the local railroad situation 
this week is not as favorable as last week. The outlaw 
strike among the switchmen and other railroad em- 
ployees in the East has resulted in the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania railroads placing embargoes 
on all shipments into Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
while the Philadelphia & Reading has also declared 
an embargo on Philadelphia and Baltimore and to all 
points east of those two cities. To make the situation 
worse, the Interstate Commerce Commission has just 
issued what is known as service order No. 7, which 
requires that all coal-carrying cars shall be placed at 
the mines of coal loading railroads to 100 per cent 
instead of 50 per cent as heretofore. All railroads 
not serving’ coal mines shall deliver all coal carrying 
cars, when empty, to the coal loading railroads. This 


order applies to all railroads east of the Mississippi 
River and means that all manufacturing concerns here- 
tofore receiving carload shipments of coal must return 
the empty cars to the railroads and they will not be 
permitted to load them. This will work an additional 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


June 22, June 15, May 25, June 24 
1920 1920 1920 1919 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 


No. 2 X, Philadelphiat...$47.15 $47.15 $47.15 $29.50 
No. 2, Valley furnacey... 45.00 45.00 45.00 26.75 
No. 2, Southern, Cin'tit.. 45.60 45.60 45.60 28.35 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.7 42.00 42.00 42.00 24.75 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*.. 43.00 43.00 43.00 26.75 
Basic, del’d, East. Pa.... 44.80 44.80 44.80 25.50 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 44.00 44.00 43.50 25.75 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh...... 44.40 44.40 44.40 29.35 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 43.50 43.50 43.50 27.25 
Malleable, Valley ........ 44.00 44.00 44.00 27.25 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 44.40 43.40 43.40 27.15 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 57.50 57.50 57.50 38.85 
Rails, Billets, Ete.,per Gross Ton: 
Bess, rails, heavy, at mill.$55.00 $55.00 $55.00 $45.00 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. 57.00 57.00 7.00 $7.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 60.00 60.00 60.00 88.50 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 60.00 60.00 60.00 38.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 75.00 80.00 80.00 42.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 85.00 $5.00 80.00 51.00 
O.-h. billets, Philadelphia. 64.10 64.10 64.10 42.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh..... 75.00 75.00 75.00 52.00 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 4.25 4.25 4.25 2.595 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh.... 4.2 4.25 4.25 2.35 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 7 3.75 3.75 2.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.50 3.50 2.35 
Steel bars, New York.... 1.02 4.02 4.02 2.62 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 3.50 3.50 3.75 2.65 
Tank plates, New York... 3.77 3.77 4.02 2.92 
Beams, etc., Piftsburgh... 3.10 3.10 3.10 2.45 
Beams, etc., New York... 3.27 3.27 3.27 2.72 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.45 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.65 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.05 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton 


*Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 Silicon, 2.25 to 


hardship against iron and steel shipments. Nearly 
all the leading steel companies report that their ship- 
ments have fallen off the last few days, and the outlook 
for betterment is very discouraging. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad handled on Monday 59,000 loaded cars 
in the central region. Shippers say these cars are not 
being moved to any extent, but are pushed into yards 
and on sidings, and there they stay. The Baltimore 
& Ohio and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie report about 
the same conditions as last week, but the heavy 
lightning and rain storms recently have greatly inter- 
fered with the movement of cars and many of the 
men have quit work. The delay of the National Rail- 
road Board at Chicago in making a decision on the 
wage question for switchmen and others is severely 
criticized here, shippers stating there is no good reason 
why the board cannot hand down its decision at once, 
giving the men a partial amount of the advance they 
asked, as this would certainly result in many of the 
men going back to work. 

There has been a good deal of activity in the past 
week in basic and foundry iron, and sales of basic 
have been made by furnaces outside the Valleys that 
figure somewhat higher than $44 at Valley furnace. 
There is a heavy demand for prompt furnace coke, 
some furnaces being in distress for coke and willing 
to pay almost any price for it rather than close down. 
On Monday prompt furnace coke sold at $16, but on 
Tuesday $16.50 and $17 were paid, and the latter very 
high price was offered by the buyer for more coke 
without getting it. The supply of cars at the coke 
plants is still very light, running from 10 to 25 per 
cent. 


June 22, June 15, May 25, June 24, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, a -—. “ys0 1919 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheet, black, No. 28, P’gh. 5.50 5.50 5.50 4.35 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 7.00 7.00 7.00 5.70 
Sheets, blue an’l’d, 9 & 10. 4.50 4.50 4.50 3.55 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.28 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.50 3 50 3.00 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 4.45 4.45 $.45 4.10 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 
i 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago ..... $35.50 $35.50 $37.00 $22.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 38.00 38.00 40.00 23.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 25.00 25.00 25.00 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. . 23.00 22.50 23.00 17.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go. 23.00 22.50 22.50 17.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 32.00 32.00 32.00 19.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.. 37.00 37.00 37.00 22.00 
No. l cast, Ch’go (netton) 35.50 35.50 36.50 21.00 
No. 1 RR, wrot, Phila.... 33.00 33.00 33.00 22.00 
No. 1 RR, wrot, Ch’go(net) 25.00 25.00 25.50 17.00 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt....17-00 $15.00 $14.00 $4.00 
Furnace coke, future..... 11.50 15.00 14.00 4.00 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 17.00 16.00 15.00 4.75 
Foundry coke, future... 16.00 16.00 15.00 5.00 
Metals, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Lake copper, New York 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.50 


Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.25 
Be Ee BA ns tn vacdes 7.45 7.55 7.60 7.00 
Zane, NOW XOPMics ccccces 7.80 7.90 7.95 7.36 
Rs Tee OE ve das ko wa 7.90 8.50 8.15 5.15 
Lead, New York aie.ea 8.15 8.75 8.50 5.40 
Tin, New York.. ‘ 50.00 45.50 51.00 70.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y¥ 7.75 7.87% 9.25 8.37% 


The above prices are for domestic delivery and do not 


necessarily apply to export business 


The demand for finished steel is only fair, but there 
is no pressure cn the part of mills to sell, and prices 
are holding firm. It will take two to three months 
or longer to move the heavy stocks of finished steel 
piled in mi:l yards and warehouses and loaded on cars, 
and consumers are not likely to be active buyers until 
they receive a good part cf the material still due them 
on old contracts. A shortage in labor is developing, 
and this is affecting very seriously operations of 
finishing mills. A leading tin plate interest closed last 
week three of its plants on account of inability of the 
railroads to deliver steel. 


Pig Iron.—It is stated that close to or all of $45, 
Valley furnace, could easily be obtained for basic iron 
from consumers who are in distress for it. One central 
Ohio open-hearth steel plant has paid the equivalent 
of $44.40 for 1700 tons of basic, and the equivalent of 
$45, Valley furnace, for 2000 tons of basic, the latter 
iron coming from Ashland, Ky. Ordinarily this plant 
gets its iron from Cleveland furnaces owing to a low 
rate of freight, but the railroads are unable to deliver 
it from Cleveland and the company has had to go out 
and buy iron wherever it could find it in preference to 
closing down its plant. Prior to building its new blast 
furnace at Detroit, the Ford Motor Co. had a good deal 
of iron due it from various producers, but now that this 
company has started one of its furnaces, it is offering 
this iron for resale, but the prices quoted are consid- 
erably higher than the $45 basis for No. 2 iron. Some 
of the iron is to come from Buffalo, some from Virginia 
and other places, and it is not expected to effect prices 
for local iron, and, if bought, will help out, to some 
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extent, the shortage of pig iron at some consuming 
points, due to the railroad strike. A sale of 500 tons 
of forge iron is reported at about $43. Valley furnace. 
There is a brisk inquiry for small lots of foundry iron 
which readily brings $45 at Valley furnace for No. 2 
iron. Bessemer is very strong at $43, Valley furnace, 
and we note a sale of 500 tons at that price. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery 


to the Cieveland or vrittsburgh districts being $1.40 per 
gross ton: 


ke iw! agus de vim Gs aha Sad tel la ipo in che cs eae $44.00 
SN Sa digs ik pede Wh ae aera. d S btS aah © Slack 43.00 
I 9 Sai ak ea ae ele meme eke ae Ki aaa ae 43.00 
EEE ey eee et 45.00 
et) SENET Sayin: WK avo ik.W eibin.e Abe. eee wow 43.50 
DEE Seto U kG ae akdéme va areh sk wees Vee ee 44.00 


Billet and Sheet Bars.—The failure to effect a set- 
tlement of the sheet and tin plate mill wage scales at 
Atlant.c City recently makes possible a shutdown of 
the sheet and tin plate mills that sign the Amalgamated 
scale after June 50, and for this reason several of the 
mills that have sheet bars coming to them are offering 
at least part of these bars for resale on the open 
market. lt is said that Bessemer sheet bars have been 
offered at $65 to $70, and open hearth bars at about 
$75, maker’s mill. A sale of 1000 tons of Bessemer 
sheet bars is reported at about $65 and 1200 tons of 
open-hearth bars at $75 or under. Youngstown steel 
mills are now reported to be operating at close to 80 
per cent of capacity, but shipments are less than pro- 
duction. Local steel mills are running at 85 to 90 
per cent, and shipments to some important consuming 
centers are nearly normal, but to others are practically 
tied up. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $38 to $60; 2 x 2-in. billets, $42: Bessemer sheet bars, 
$42 to $65; open-hearth sheet bars, $42 to $75, and forging 
billets, ordinary carbons, $85 to $90 base, all f.o.b. Youngs- 
town or Pittsburgh mill 

Ferroalloys.—Very little is being done in the local 
alloy market, consumers being well covered, but ship- 
ments are very unsatisfactory. There have been some 
sales of silvery iron at slightly higher prices than have 
ruled recently. Domestic 80 per cent ferromanganese 
is easier for prompt shipment, and on a firm offer 
could be obtained at probably $225 per gross ton de- 
livered. 

We quote 76 to 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese $200 
for last half and $230 to $240 for prompt delivery, with a 
reduction of $1.50 to $1.75 per unit for lower percentages. 
We Yuote 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $80 to $85 and 18 to 


22 per cent spiegeleisen at $70 to $75, furnace. Prices on 


gessemer ferrosilicon are: 9% per cent, $60.50; 10 per cent, 
$63.50; 11 per cent, $66.80; 12 per cent, $70.10. We quote 
6 per cent silvery ‘iron, $53 7 per cent, $54.50; 8 per 


cent, $56.50; 9 per cent, $58.50, and 10 per cent, $61. An 
advance of $3.30 per gross ton is charged for each 1 per cent 
silicon for 11 per cent and over on Bessemer ferrosilicon, and 
an advance of $2.50 per gross ton is charged for each 1 per 
cent silicon for 11 per cent and over on silvery iron. All 
the above prices are f.o.b. makers’ furnace, Jackson or New 
Straitsville, Ohio, which has a uniform freight rate of $2.90 
per gross ton for delivery in the Pittsburgh district. 
Structural Material.—The local market is very quiet 
on inquiry and very few jobs are being placed. The 
American Bridge Co. has taken a railroad bridge, 300 
tons, but no other local jobs are reported. Prices on 
plain steel are easier and several mills report they have 
less work ahead of them than for some time. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. is still quoting beams and channels 
up to 15 in. at 2.45c., one other fabricator is quoting 
2.90c. to 3.25c., while another mill that has been holding 


IF 


plain steel at 4c. is now quoting 3.50c. at mill, or lower. 


Plates.—Very few inquiries for cars came out in 
the past week, but local steel car companies report 
they are figuring quietly on 2000 to 3000 steel hoppers 
for steel companies and coke producers who have de- 
cided to build their own cars and thus be assured of a 
supply when needed. The Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis & Chicago Railroad has an inquiry with local car 
builders for 2000 box cars. The demand for plates is 
not as urgent as some time ago, and some mills that 
have pretty nearly cleaned up accumulated orders are 
seeking business more actively. Most of the demand 
is from the ship building interests, but even this is not 
as heavy as some time ago. 

We quote sheared plates of tank qualitv, \4-in. and 
heavier, at 2.65c. to 3c. for very indefinite delivery. while 


prices on \4-in. and heavier plates named by. mills that will 
agree to ship out in three to four months, is 3.50c. 
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Sheets.—Still further betterment has been made in 
the past week in operation of sheet mills by the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and also the independent 
mills. The demand is fairly heavy, but is not nearly 
so urgent as some time ago. Most mills are pretty 
well covered over last half of the year, and the heavy 
accumulation of stocks of sheets, piled up on account of 
the railroad strike, is being reduced very slowy. 
Sheet mills in the Youngstown district are operating 
better now than at any time since the railroad strike 
started. The range in prices on sheets of the leading 
interest and the independent mills is steadily getting 
narrower. 

We quote No. 28 gage box annealed one-pass black sheets 
at 4.35c. to 6.50c.; No. 28 galvanized, 5.70c. to 8.50c., and 
Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed at 3.55c. to 6c., the lower prices 
named being the March 21 schedules, which are still named 
by the leading interests, while the higher prices represents a 
fair range of quotations by the independent mills. 

Tin Plate.—This is the dull season in the tin plate 
trade, consumers being covered for this year, and prac- 
tically no new orders are being placed. Operations of 
the mills are fairly good, and two or three of the lead- 
ing independent mills report that, while they are oper- 
ating practically normal, they are not producing more 
than about 75 per cent of normal output. This is 
due largely to scarcity of labor and to the skilled work- 
men failing to report for duty very often. The failure 
to fix up the tin plate scales for the union mills may 
result in these plants closing on June 30, when the 
present scale expires. Export demand is fairly active, 
and it is said as high as $11 per base box has recently 
been paid for export tin plate. 

We now quote tin plate to domestic consumers for re- 
mainder of the year delivery at $7 to $8.50 base box, stock 
items $9, and for export $11 to $12 per base box, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails —One mill rolling light rails that re- 
ported some time ago it was practically filled for the 
remainder of this year is now said to be willing to take 
on some tonnage for delivery in the last quarter. The 
re-rolling mills report they are taking a fair amount 
of new business. There is little activity in standard 
sections. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. is still quoting the March 21, 1919, 
prices, these being 2.45c. for 25 to 45-lb. sections, 2.49 oc. 
for 16-lb. and 20-lb. sections, 2.54¢c. for 12-lb. and 14-Ib. 
sections, and 2.58%c. for 8-lb. and 10-lb. sections. This 
company is also quoting standard sections 50 lb. and heavier 
at $45 for Bessemer and $47 for open hearth stock. The 
Cambria Steel Co. is quoting 25-lb. to 45-lb. sections at 3.75c., 
16-lb. and 20-Ib. sections, 3.79%4c., and 12-lb., 3.84c. at mill, 
for such delivery as it can make. 

Wire Rods.—The demand is still very active. A 
local mill has sold 500 tons of soft open-hearth rods 
at $75 and 300 tons of high-carbon rods at $85, at mill. 
We continue to quote soft Bessemer and open-hearth 
rods at $75, screw stock rods $80 to $85 and high-carbon 
rods $85 to $100, depending on the carbon content. 


Wire Products.—Two local mills are now allocating 
their output of wire and wire nails, and say it is work- 
ing very satisfactorily. The demand for wire and wire 
nails is heavy for this season of the year and for 
cement-coated nails is very active, prices on these being 
$3.60, base, per keg. Export orders for wire nails are 
$5.75 to $6, base, plain galvanized wire 5.50c. to 5.75c. 
and galvanized barbed wire about 6c., at mill. Prices 
on wire products of the independent mills are given 
on page 1833. 

We quote wire nails at $3.25 base, this being the price 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., and $4 base on the new 
card recently issued by four or five of the independent mills. 
We quote bright basic wire at $3, this being the price of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., and $3.50, this being the price 
of most of the independent mills. 

Cotton Ties.—It is stated that the Carnegie Steel Co. 
has already sold the greater part of its output of cotton 
ties for this season at its announced price of $2 per 
bundle of 45 lb., at mill. The Pittsburgh Steel Co. has 
not yet announced its price. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The demand for reinforced 
steel bars for concrete work is reported by the mills 
to be lighter now than for some months, due very 
largely to the general falling off in building operations. 
Very heavy stocks of iron and steel bars are piled at 
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the mills, and the Duquesne Steel Works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., where this company makes most of its 
steel bars, is running light, owing to the railroad strike. 
The demand for both iron and steel bars is fair, but 
prices quoted by independent mills are easier. 


We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2.35c., this 
being the price of the Carnegie Steel Co. for very indefinite 
delivery, likely not before first quarter of next year. Other 
mills rolling steel bars from billets quote from 8c. to 3.50c. 
at mill, prices depending entirely on the buyer and the de- 
livery wanted. The demand for concrete reinforcing steel 
bars is fairly active, and we quote these, when rolled from 
billets, at 4c. to 4.25c., and from old steel rails at about 
3.50c. at mill. We quote common iron bars at 4.25c. to 
4.50c. and refined iron bars at 4.50c. to 5c. in carloads. f.o.b 
mill, Pittsburgh. : 


Cold-Rolled Steel Bars.—Shipments of two local 
makers of cold-rolled steel bars are still being made 
largely by truck, going as far west as Detroit, and 
as far east as Hartford, Conn. The demand for small 
sizes of cold-rolled bars, for 1-in. up to 2-in., is active, 
but for the larger sizes is light. We quote cold-rolled 
steel bars to regular customers at $4.10 to $4.25 per 100 
lb., at mill, for such delivery as producers can make. 
Several of the smaller makers are still quoting cold- 
rolled steel bars at 5c., at mill, and state this is their 
minimum price. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—The demand is only fairly 
active, but local makers say they have covered their 
customers over the last half of the year. Shipments 
are very light, and a good deal of material is still being 
delivered by truck. Prices of two leading local makers 
are firmly held at 8%c. per lb. at mill. 


Hot-Rolled Strip Steel—The demand has fallen off 
a good deal. Most consumers are covered, but are get- 
ting very light shipments, owing to the railroad strike. 
We quote hot-rolled strips at 5%c. per lb. at mill, to 
regular customers only. Premium prices are largely 
disappearing and range from 6c. to 8c. at mill. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Another local maker has 
made an advance in prices on most grades of nuts and 
bolts of about 10 per cent. The demand is active and 
makers are now covering their trade for the last half 
of the year. Heavy shipments are still being made by 
truck, consumers being willing to pay the carrying 
charges to get the material. Discounts on nuts and 
bolts, and prices on small and large rivets are given in 
detail on page 1833. 


Spikes.—A very active demand from the railroads 
for standard spikes has developed recently. The Del- 
aware & Hudson is in the market for 3000 kegs, the 
Erie for 8000 kegs and smaller inquiries from other 
roads total about 2000 kegs. Makers report the de- 
mand for smal] spikes is very heavy and for boat spikes 
fairly active. 


We quote standard spikes, % to 9/16 In. and larger, $4 
base per 100 lb. in carload lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each, 
and small spikes, % in. and 7/16 in., $4.50; 5/16 in., $5.00; 
boat and barge spikes, $4.25 f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Tie plates 
$3 to $4 per 100 Ib. 


Iron and Steel Pipe.-—The heavy premiums offered 
by jobbers and others for quick delivery of iron and 
steel tubular goods, which have been a feature of the 
market for so many months, are said to have largely 
disappeared, probably mostly for the reason that con- 
sumers and jobbers making these offers found the mills 
would not accept them. For some time jobbers and 
consumers of iron and steel pipe, unable to get delivery 
from their regular sources of supply, have made offers 
to other mills to place a specified tonnage each month 
over a period of a year or two with these mills, if 
they will agree to give them a certain tonnage and 
guarantee quick delivery. This shows very conclu- 
sively the difficulties under which some jobbers and 
consumers are operating and their keen desire to get 
supplies. All the mills rolling iron and steel tubular 
goods are still turning away a great deal more business 
than they are entering, and it is said the mills will 
entertain offers of business only from regular cus- 
tomers, and for such delivery as they can make. A 
report has been current here of an impending reduc- 
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tion in prices on some lines of iron and steel pipe, but 
this is incorrect. Shipments are reported by mills to 
be getting better, due to the improved railroad situa- 
tion. Discounts on iron and steel pipe are given on 
page 1833. 


Coke.—There has been a flurry in prices on furnace 
and foundry coke, and since our last report sales of 
standard grades of furnace and foundry coke have 
been made at $16 to $17 per net ton at oven. On 
Monday, June 21, several offers of $17 for furnace coke 
were made without getting it. A leading coke interest 
reports that it has recently made a contract with an 
Eastern consumer for 2500 tons of furnace coke per 
month, and with a Western consumer for 500 tons per 
month for last half of the year, both at $11.50 per net 
ton flat, at oven. The same company reports it is 
offered another contract for 5000 tons per month over 
last half of this year, at $11.50 flat at oven, but does 
not have the coke to spare. There is a very acute 
shortage in supply of furnace coke for prompt ship- 
ment, which accounts for the high prices ruling. Out- 
put of coke in the upper and lower Connellsville re- 
gions last week was 185,230 net tons, a decrease from 
the previous week of 4000 tons. Two sales of prompt 
furnace coke at $16.50 net ton at oven are reported, 
one of 50 cars and one of 100 cars also 80 cars at $17. 
We qucte blast furnace coke for prompt shipment at 
$17, and on contracts for last half of the year, $11.50 
to $12 per net ton at oven. At present foundry coke is 
selling at about the same prices as furnace. 


Hoops and Bands.—Inquiry is active and one local 
mill has been selling hoops and bands freely for some 
time on the basis of 5.50c. at mill, usual extras. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. is still quoting 3.05c. on hoops and 
bands, this being the March 21, 1919, price. The plant 
of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., maker of 
hoops and bands, is again in operation to nearly nor- 
mal capacity. 


Old Material.—The local scrap market continues ex- 
tremely quiet, and prices are showing some signs of 
receding. Selected heavy steel scrap. which sold about 
a week ago at $26. delivered, is now freely offered at 
$25.50, and possibly $25 would be accepted on a firm 
offer. Borings and turnings are off fully $1 per ton, 
and there is no demand for either. Deliveries of scrap 
to consumers are better, and as most consumers still 
have considerable scrap due them on old contracts, they 
are not expected to be active in the market as buyers 
until they have received a good part of the scrap still 
due them on these old contracts. A leading consumer 
in this district is offering only $16 for borings and not 
over $14 for turnings, but will buy only a limited 
quantity at these prices. We have reduced prices on 
several grades of scrap from 50c. to $1 per ton. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and other districts that take Pittsburgh freight rates, 
as follows 

Heavy melting steel, Steubenville, 

Follansbee, Breckenridge, Mone- 

sen, Midland and Pittsburgh, de- 

livered i PP a Re oe $25.00 to $25.50 
No. 1 cast for steel plants.......... 34.00 to 35.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio; Cumberland, Md.; 

Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh.... 31.00to 31.50 
Compressed steel 22.00 to 22.50 
Bundled, sheet sides and ends, f.o.b. 

consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh dist.. 15.50to 16.00 


Bundled, sheet stamping............ 14.50 to 15.00 
7 ee.) NS cee 17.50 to 18.00 
SOON “CEE TNs oo in'n 83 2.0 0Rh eed 26.00to 26.50 


Low phos. melting stock (bloom and 
billet ends, heavy plates) 4 in. 
RU DOG bc ceniderettévereeee 29.00 to 29.50 


a ee ee ae 30.00 to 30.50 
SPOR OR Gs cs net cdbtatedsvavm 37.00 to 38.00 
Locomotive axles, steel............. 34.00 to 35.00 
SEE GR Gin das 42 ¥ueeséeheccces 31.00 to 32.00 
Cast TVG “We ds vc co sie eae eens 40.00 to 41.00 
Rolled steel wheels ...........cbee- 29.00 to 30.00 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 14.00 to 14.50 
Sheet bar crop ends (at origin).... 28.00to 28.50 


Heavy steel axle turnings......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Heavy breakable cast ............. 32.05to 32.50 
ee oe 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought...........-. 31.00 to 32.00 
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New York 


NEw YORK, June 22. 


Pig Iron.—Interest in‘the market still centers large- 
ly in inquiries for export which now include 80,000 tons 
of basic and 20,000 tons of foundry. Details as to the 
inquiries, especially as to the countries from which they 
come, are not made public, and it is not believed that 
contracts for these large tonnages will be made. There 
is also a new inquiry for 5000 tons of foundry iron for 
Glasgow, to which city a considerable tonnage has been 
shipped during the past two weeks. Inquiries and sales 
from domestic users have been slight, but prices remain 
firm. In fact, one furnace company in Tennessee, which 
has been quoting on a basis of $42, Birmingham, is now 
quoting $43. The coke-situation is extremely bad, ow- 
ing to high prices and poor deliveries. The railroad 
situation also continues unsatisfactory. 

We quote for delivery in New York as follows: 

East. Pa., No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25.$50.05 to $51.05 

East. Pa., No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 49.05 to 50.05 


East. Pa., No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 47.80to 48.80 


Buffalo; sil. 1:75 to 2.26...... 47.90 to 48.90 


No. 2 X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 49.60 

Ferroalloys.—There continues to be an absence of 
much demand for ferromanganese for either spot or 
forward delivery. Prices are firm at $225 to $250 for 
spot delivery with the American alloy for last half 
delivery quoted at $200, delivered. Some British alloy 
is also available for shipment in the last half at $195, 
seaboard. There are two inquiries for about 150 tons, 
each for early delivery. It also develops that there is 
a shipment of about 130 tons by way of Panama Canal 
from the Pacific Coast which will be available for de- 
livery as soon as it arrives. From just what source 
this lot comes is uncertain, it being unknown whether 
it is American or British alloy, or resale material of- 
fered by the Japanese. There continues to be some 
inquiry for export. The 50 per cent ferrosilicon market 
is inactive, with small lots sold at $80 to $90 per ton, 
delivered. The spiegeleisen market is strong at $75, 
furnace, but sales have been light, amounting to only 
a few small lots for early delivery. 

High Speed Steel.—Buying has been light. Domes- 
tic producers still quote $1.25 to $1.30 per lb. New 
York. British high-speed steel is being sold at about 
$1.15 per lb. New York, but the reported shortage in 
England of Swedish ore, tungsten and vanadium has 
caused possible buyers of the imported product to 
doubt future deliveries. 


Warehouse Business.—Although transportation con- 
tinues to show a slight improvement, mills, as a rule, 
receive only sufficient cars to ship the daily output and 
the large stocks piled in yards are not being moved, 
unless consumers are in a position to call at the mills 
with their own trucks. The increasing number of em- 
bargoed districts also helps to make the warehouse 
shortage more acute. At present, spring steel is 
quoted by New York warehouses at practically the 
same price the mills are now quoting. Hoops, which 
are quoted at 5.57c. to 6.57c. per lb., are scarce and 
some warehouses quoting 6.50c. per lb. nominally, state 
that if they had any in stock, they would be forced to 
quote as high as 7c. per lb. considering prices now 
charged by mills. Warehouses point out that consum- 
ers who, in some cases are promised material in from 
two to three months, often through erratic transporta- 
tion, receive it in five or six weeks and form the con- 
clusion that there is a surplus instead of a shortage. 
We quote prices on page 1846. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—It is quite evident that a 
distinct easing in the market for steel plates and shapes 
has developed in the last few days. Steel plates for 
desirable specifications can be bought at 3.50c., Pitts- 
burgh. Some of the mills have rolling space so that 
they can fill such orders on short notice and they are 
especially eager for business of this nature from dis- 
tricts in which conditions permit of ready shipments 
to the consumer. Demand for export plates is still 
very good, a sale of 1200 tons to Scotland and of 250 
tons to China being noted. One export company has 
booked 6000 tons of plates for Great Britain in the 
week. The market for bars, wire and other lighter 
finished products continues strong. One large inde- 
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pendent company which recently sounded the wire mar- 
ket received inquiries for 33,000 kegs of. wire nails 
whieh it could not entertain. There is continued in- 
quiry on the part of steel, coal and coke companies for 
steel cars, the total from these sources amounting to 
2700 in the last week. The new inquiries include 
the following: 1000 cars for the Frick Coke Co., 250 
for the American Steel & Wire Co., 400 for the Donner 
Steel Co., 160 for the Republic Iron & Steel Co., and 
400 for the Mather Colliery Co., all of 70 tons capacity, 
and 500 for the Carnegie Steel Co. of 55 tons capacity. 
Some of these cars may ultimately be purchased by 
the railroads, but meantime such orders will first help 
the car works and later will help break the freight 
blockades. In the structural market no new inquiries 
are reported, nor have the large projects before the 
market been officially awarded, such as the 15,000 tons 
for the Staten Island piers, 9000 tons for the New 
York court house and 750 tons for the Boston Elevated 
Railroad. The lowest bidder for the court house is the 
Bethlehem Steel Bridge Co. and it is understood that 
the six piers for Staten Island have been awarded, two 
to Snare & Triest, two to Post & McCord, and two to 
a New York fabricator. The American Locomotive 
Co. has received an order for 12 Pacific type locomo- 
tives from the Pere Marquette Railway Co. 

We quote for mill shipment, New York, as follows: Soft 
steel bars, 2.62c. to 4.52c.; shapes, 2.72c. to 4.27c.; plates, 


2.92c. to 4.27¢., the minimum prices being for indefinite deliv- 
ery and the highest prices for delivery in a few weeks; bar 


iron, flats, wider than 6 in., 4.57c.; % and yy in., round and 
square, 5.27¢c.; light rounds, squares and flats, 5.77c., and other 
sizes, 4.27c. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The city of Detroit has been ask- 
ing for 7000 tons of pipe. Other inquiries and orders 
are small in quantity, but many in number. We quote 
6-in. and heavier at $76.30, New York; 4-in., $79.30 with 
$2 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—While prices of other grades are de- 
clining, heavy melting steel remains firm because of 
demand for export and for Pittsburgh consumption. 
Were dependency for sales restricted to the eastern 
Pennsylvania district, lower prices would prevail, since 
$22.50, or possibly $23, is all that is obtainable there. 
Brokers are paying $21.50, delivered to near Philadel- 
phia, for steel, to which they add $1 commission to 
obtain the consumer’s price. No. 1 railroad wrought 
and pipe are slightly lower. 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 

Heavy melting steel .. $19.50 to $20.00 

Rerolling rails ...... ; 28.00 to 29.00 

Relaying rails, nominal 52.00 to 54.00 

Steel car axles.... 88.00 to 39.00 

Iron car axles ; 42.00 to 43.00 

No. 1 railroad wrought 29.00 to 30.00 

Wrought iron track 22.00 to 22.50 

a 8, re error err ree 14.00to 14.50 

24 


No. 1 yard wrought, long ; ... 23.50to 24.00 
Lat WOO .wkisnees ia ea . 9.00to 10.00° 
Cast borings (clean) 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine-shop turnings 15.00 to 15.50 
Mixed borings and turnings ; .. 14.50to 15.00 
Iron and steel pine (1 in. min. diam., 


18.50 to 19.00 
24.00 to 24.50 
26.00 to 27.00 
29.00 to 30.00 
35.00 to 37.00 


not under 2 ft. long) 
Stove plate ie <a 
Locomotive grate bars ‘ 
Malleable cast (railroad).. 
Old car wheels...... 


’rices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton: 
No. 1 machinery cast....... .... + $88.00 to $39.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, ete.), cupola size....... 37.00 to 38.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 30.00to 31.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

CORD: a0 05:05:08 ese bie Weare eR eee 31.00 to 32.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, June 22. 


What may be termed the second railroad strike, 
which started in Philadelphia and Baltimore Friday and 
has been spreading to other districts, has put an addi- 
tional damper on an already dull market and is not 
only discouraging inquiries and preventing deliveries, 
but threatening the plants with shutdowns because of 
inability to get raw materials on account of embargoes 
again placed. Blast furnaces and steel-making indus- 
tries using limestone are further handicapped by the 
latest order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
effective June 21, preventing the use of open-topped, 
hopper-bottom or drop-bottom cars for anything ex- 
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cept coal and coke. A previous order, less drastic, 
favored these latter commodities partially. ‘This last 
order, known as ‘No. 7 and issued over the signature of 
W. C. Kendall, manager of the car service commission, 
Washington, favors coal and coke wholly with an abso- 
lute disregard for limestone. 

The largest inquiry of the week is for 25,000 tons 
of plates for Great Britain for the building of a dozen 

_azships. The inquirers are shopping around and expect 
obtain them for as low as 3.50c., especially since this 
ice was quoted freely to the Pennsylvania railroad 

ecently. The inquiry for 18,000 tons of plates, re- 
orted last week, came from Seattle, Wash., for a 
water line, but it is reported that wood will be sub- 
stituted. 

One pig iron producer of low phosphorus pig iron 
advanced its prices this week $3 a ton to $50, and 
another producer is considering a similar advance. 
Heavy melting steel is a trifle stronger because of the 
demand for export. Because two heavy tonnage pro- 
ducers of plates and bars, respectively, have been shut 
down for 10 days in the Pittsburgh district on account 
of labor troubles, eastern Pennsylvania makers will 
profit thereby, it is expected. Though plates and shapes 
tend to softness, bars remain firm. 

Pig Iron.—Inquiry is slight and prices remain firm. 
A maker of copper-bearing low phosphorus has ad- 
vanced from $47 to $50, effective June 21. Another 
maker of low phosphorus is considering an advance of 
at least $2. The Norfolk & Western railroad, which 
placed an order for 1740 tons of malleable, as an- 
nounced last-week, has also placed about 3500 tons of 
foundry iron with one Virginia producer, though its 
past custom has been to share with three makers on 
its lines. Though $45, base, is the market price for 
Virginia iron, it is obtainable at a less figure, as in- 
stanced by a recent purchase of a Wilmington, Del., 
shipbuilder. Though $44 has been popularly quoted 
for basic, one maker offers about 400 tons for $43.50. 
The Standard Steel Works has been inquiring for low 
phosphorus iron. Coke continues upward, sales hav- 
ing been made at $17.25, with quotations as high as 
$17.50, ovens. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered in con- 


sumers’ yards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except those for 
low. phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace: 
East. Pa., No. 2 X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. ..$47.15 to $49.35 
East. Pa., No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. 45.90 to 48.10 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil $9.10 
Virginia No. 2 X, 2.25 7 l 


to » sil 50.35 


Basic deliv. eastern Pa 14.80 

0 A ES eee 13.00 to 44.00 

Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace) 52.00 

Malleable ........ Sabathia ae {8.10 to 48.60 

Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 
nace ) ee coeeeses 


Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is easier, 
though makers are loath to admit it. They are anx- 
ious to get prompt and future business, however. De- 
liveries of manganese ore are good. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—More demand for billets, par- 
ticularly forging, is reported. Open-hearth rerolling 
billets, 4 x 4-in. and larger, are quoted at from $65 to 
$70, Pittsburgh, with forging billets at from $75 to 
$85. Two sales of 2000 tons each of sheet bars were 
recently made to a consumer in the Pittsburgh district. 

Plates.—A British interest is asking for 25,000 tons 
of plates for 10 or 11 ships to be built there. The 
would-be purchaser is shopping around in the expecta- 
tion of getting the 3.50c. price and satisfactory deliv- 
ery. Because of the apparent plentifulness of plates, 
it is expected he will be successful. The inquiry for 
18,000 tons of plates for a water line in Seattle, Wash., 
has been abandoned in favor of wooden pipes, it being 
intimated that local pride over the forestry resources 
of the West is a contributive factor. The Pennsylvania 
railroad is asking for about 350 tons of plates, to be 
purchased from the maker offering the promptest de- 
livery, irrespective of price. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works is asking for 200 tons. A large shipment of 
plates was loaded on the Delaware last week for a 
shipbuilder in Belfast, Ireland, having been sold orig- 
inally by the Board of Survey, Appraisal and Sale at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard to the Western Pipe & 
Machinery Co., Philadelphia. 


Bars.—The demand keeps up from railroads, job- 


{7.00 to 50.00 
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bers and manufacturers, and “dc. remains the most uni- 
versally quoted price. The Pennsylvania railroad re- 


cently inquired for 3200 tonsof bars. A’'sale of 300 
tons of deformed bars was recently made at 4.075c. at: 


mill, .075¢e. representing the extra charge for the de- 
formation. 

Rails.—The Lackawanna Steel Co. recently sold 1000 
tons of rails at a trifle less than $60. A manufacturer 
of frogs and switches is asking for 1000 tons of rails 
to be manufactured into frogs and switches for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Sheets.—An eastern Pennsylvania maker of blue 
annealed sheets has just raised the price on No. 10 gage 
from 5.50 to 5.75c. The company is farther behind on 
orders than ever. 

Old Material.—Export demand has boosted a trifle 
the price of heavy melting steel, though other items 
are weaker. For export $25, delivered “Philadelphia 
port, is obtainable, with $24 secured at Baltimore. The 
fact that $26.50 has been obtained in the Pittsburgh 
district also is a strengthening factor. For export the 
best grade of steel is demanded. The business is @ 
hazard because of shipping difficulties and the liability 
of price changes before shipment. Though one con- 
sumer near Philadelphia is paying $22.50 for steel, 
50c. mere can be obtained in this district, 


No. Ll. heavy melting steel..... .. - $23.00 to $23.50 
Steel rails reroiling .. 382.00to 33.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and wnder 30.00to 31.00 


Car wheels .... om . B88.00to 40.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 1 yard wrough 26.00 to 27.00 
No. 1 forge fire 17.50 to 18.00 
Bundled skeleton 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 busheling 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 busheling 7 17.00 to 18.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use) n ek aed . 17.00to 18.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace use) . 16.50to 17.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 20.00to 20.50 
(Cast borings (for rolling mills)..... 20.00 to 21.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants).. 21.50to 22.50 
No. 1 cast a ata y a eects ha 37.00 to 38.00 
Railroad grate bars . ‘ . : .. 81.00to 33.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... 27.50. to 28.50 


Railroad malleable ..........--. .. 28.00to 29.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

ind tubes (new specifications) . 22.00 to 23.00 
[FOC COP SBMS... cetcee aa ee ..» 45.00to 46,00 
Steel car axles 42.00to 44.00 


Boston 


Boston, June 22. 

Pig Iron.—The market has been quiet the past week, 
the aggregate sales being about 2000 tons. Alabama 
iron, which a week ago led the market in activity, is 
slow on a $42 furnace base.. More eastern Pennsyl- 
vania iron has sold recently at $45, furnace base, than at 
higher prices, and more Virginia at $44 than at $45, 
which gives the market an easier appearance than 
really actually exists, for a majority of furnaces are 
holding to top prices except on off iron. A limited 
tonnage of Buffalo, last half, resale iron, running high 
in silicon, above 2.75, and of malleable, is available at 
$45, furnace base. One lot, silicon 3.25 to 3.75, sold at 
$50, furnace. Five cars of Lake charcoal iron, about 
250 tons, last half delivery, sold at $55, furnace. The 
Salisbury Iron Corporation, Lime Rock, Conn., charcoal 
iron, closed for lack of coke, ete., has resumed opera- 
tions. It is far behind on contract orders. The last 
quotation made on Salisbury iron was $65, furnace. 
Quite a little all-rail iron has come into New England 
the past week, but the Delaware & Hudson once more 
has placed an embargo on Boston & Maine and Boston 
& Albany Railroad shipments. , New England foundries 
are anxious to secure all contract iron prior to Sept. 1, 
when freights are due to advance 30 per cent. Deliv- 
ered pig iron prices follow: 


East, Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.........$50.15 to $51.15 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25......... 48.90to 49.90 
Cent. & West. Penn., sil. 2.25’ to 2.75. 49.95 to 606.95 
Cent. & West. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 48.70 to. 49.70 


Beene, aii: 2.20. OP. B. TK «+ ic oduce%e 49.15 to 50.16 
Sulmalo, sil. 1.75 to 3.36.....cs00... 47.90 to 48.90 
Virgemia,. eff. 3.26 te 2.26. 26 oss oad 49.95 to. 50,85 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to BSB. ...... 22% 48.70 to 49.70 
*Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75......-... 49.45 
*Alabama, sil. 1:75 to 2.25.......... 47.75 





*Alongside Boston prices. ? 4 i 7 
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Coke.—The New England Coal & Coke Co. has ad- 
vanced its price on foundry coke $1 per ton to $19.90, 
delivered, where the freight rate does not exceed $2.40 
a ton. It also has established a minimum f.o.b. oven 
Everett price of $17.50 a ton, which works out to the 
disadvantage of those foundries located at points where 
the freight rate is less than $2.40. For instance, the 
freight rate from Everett to West Lynn is $1 a ton, so 
the f.o.b. ovens price to a consumer like the General 
Electric Co. is $18.90. The New England Coal & Coke 
Co. is not increasing its foundry coke output owing, 
it is reported, to its inability to secure coking coals 
in desired quantities. A Providence, R. I., foundry has 
just contracted for its remainder of the year coke re- 
quirements, buying a Connellsville product at $20.40 
delivered, or a $16 Connellsville ovens basis. 


Ferrosilicon.—Ferrosilicon is still required by melt- 
ers who are short of old material, etc., two 1000-lb. lots 
having sold since last reports at unchanged prices. 


Warehouse Business.—Iron and steel are coming 
forward from the mills more freely, but not in sufficient 
quantities to permit any accumulation of stocks. Any- 
thing under %-in. round in iron or steel is sold long 
before it arrives. Local jobbing quotations on horse- 
shoes have been reduced 50c. per keg to $7.50 base. 
Eagle carriage bolts, which were quoted at 60 per cent 
discount are now 50. Manufacturers’ lists and dis- 
counts on expansion shields have been revised upward. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., has issued a 
new list on washers, which shows advances of %c. to 
le. per lb. 

Jobbers quote: Soft steel bars, $5.50 to $6.50 per 100 
lb. base; flats, $6.50 to $6.85; concrete bars, $6 to $6.50; 
tire steel, $7 to $7.50; spring steel, open hearth. $11; cru- 
cible, $16; steel bands, $8 to $8.25; steel hoops, $9; toe calk 
steel, $8; cold-rolled steel, $10 to $10.50; structural, $6 to 
$6.50; plates, $6.50; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $9; No. 
28 black sheets, $9.15; No. 28 galvanized, $10.50; refined 
iron, $5.50 to $8; best refined, $7 to $7.50; Wayne, $8.50; 
band iron, $8; hoop iron, $9; Norway iron, $20. 

Old Material.—Local interest in old material] centers 
very largely in heavy melting steel, for which the mar- 
ket, although higher, is mixed. Three Boston dealers 
are buying for export, paying as high as $22 and 
$22.50, delivered dock, and offering, in one case, at 
least, as high as $23. Two dealers last week shipped 
2000 of a 10,000-ton order they have for Liverpool] and 
Scotland. One dealer is paying $20 against an old 
Pennsylvania mill order, and another $18, f.o.b. shipping 
point, or $21.50, delivered at mill, against an old order. 
Prices on heavy melting steel, therefore, take an ex- 
ceptionally wide range. There is a little buying of pipe 
among the brokers, and chemical interests are taking 
some borings, but the market otherwise is quiet and 
barely steady. Rejections continue. but less frequently 
than was the case a week ago. Old material prices, 
f.o.b. local yards, follow: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.......... $18.00 to $21.00 
No, 1 ratiromnd -Wrovmeit.....ccccvcs 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 yard wrought. ........ses..s- 32.0080 23.00 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, over 

i NS ra ce eer one ig nce a SCR 18.00 to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings............. 13.00 to 14.00 
oO ee ee eer re 15.50 to 16.00 
ON a a 15.50 to 16.00 
Blast furnace borings and turnings. 13.00 to 13.50 
ID MINI iin co: ohh ash oe eilee eee 13.00 to 13.50 
ais iin irein ei 13.00 to 13.50 
ee ee ee errr eee 31.00 to 32.00 
ere ey ree ee 37.00 to 38.00 
DEROMINOTY GABE occcacdannvcscescsds See Snee 
Se ES os ks Ww eo Sihis Orw-3 oS Pe 34.00 to 35.00 


II 655 ciency gr 0-0 Wine wiel eee oe ee 24.00 to 25.00 
eee ee eee ee re 26.00 to 27.00 
Rerolling rails 27.00 to 28.00 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, June 21. 


Pig Iron.—While furnaces generally are opposed to 
committing themselves for extensive future delivery, 
there has been some selling during the past week. 
One furnace reports selling 1500 tons of foundry iron 
at $45 base. This furnace also contracted for 500 tons 
of malleable at the prevailing market quotation of 
$46.25. Another furnace accepted a considerable ton- 
nage for fourth quarter delivery. There has been a 
very slight improvement in car supplies, but the rail- 
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road situation is still very unsatisfactory and much 
furnace output is being piled. Strong pressure is being 
exerted for iron by melters in some cases, and there js 
considerable inquiry on new business. One furnace 
estimates it cou.d easily place 10,000 tons of foundry 
iron if it were prepared to accept it, but conditions are 
such at the present time that many inquiries which 
would ordinarily be eagerly accepted cannot be enter- 
tained, and traffic conditions do not promise to be much 
brighter for the rest of the summer. No furnace has 
yet announced itself ready to accept 1921 tonnage, and 
it is doubtful if any of this iron will be contracted for 
before late midsummer, as costs seem certain to mount. 
In addition, district furnaces, with the tremendous loss 
of production to overcome, will be hard put to it to make 
deliveries on approximately the time contracted for. 


We quote f.o.b. Buffalo: 


ee. SB Lk FD ere ree $48.00 
No. 2 X foundry, 2.25 to 3.76 Gil. .cicecesse 46.25 
ee! ES ee Tere rrr 45.00 
ME tah din ces Gi be'siate en wis Wie Wika ae wet $44.00 to 45.00 
Sere eee ere Peer re 6.25 
Lake Superior charcoal............ £8.00to 60.00 


Coke.—Consumers are bringing tremendous pres- 
sure to bear, but generally unsuccessfully. Sales 
agencies report coke selling from $15 to $16.50, Con- 
nellsville, when it can be obtained. Shortage of cars 
has caused many ovens to shut down, with consequent 
curtailment of supply. By-product plants are in even 
worse shape because two separate car movements are 
necessary. The coal must be brought to them and coke 
must be shipped out. One large eastern maker com- 
mitted to 60,000 tons up to this time has not been able 
to ship a ton. 


Old Material.—Equipment is becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain, and scrap shipments are practically 
nil. With open cars in heavy demand for other ship- 
ments, it is possible that the railroads may withdraw 
them entirely from scrap movement. Dealers cannot 
see any immediate improvement ahead. There is out- 
side demand for heavy melting steel, one Pittsburgh con- 
sumer being in the market for a considerable tonnage. 
Some sales of turnings have been made from this dis- 
trict to the Philadelphia district. Brokers in Pitts- 
burgh are offering $40 for car wheels delivered, Pitts- 
burgh. A local mill is offering $24 for heavy melting 
steel, but is unable to secure any large tonnages at this 
price. We quote dealers’ asking prices, f.o.b. Buffalo, 
as follows: 


Heavy melting steel, regular grades. .$23.50 to $24.50 


Low phos., 0.04 and under.......... 31.50 to 32.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. ......cssecss 30.50 to 31.50 
POG. 2 WIOUIOTY GAME. inc ic ccuvava's 37.50 to 38.50 
Rr errr ae 39.00 
RN Rs Sere cin ie ach ae dee Meinl ca we 39.00 
So IE Stk co nd aa 0s oOo a Kd 37.00 to 38.00 
Ue, “GTIORONS oon 6 6.t0 ce coewsese 30.50 to 31.50 
Machine-shop turnings ............ 15.00 to 16.00 
Heavy axle turnings.............+. 19.50 to 20.50 
CHORE: GEE DOTS: cies Cec acrewawws 16.50 to 17.50 
| Ree ore  oee re 29.50 to 30.50 
Locomotive grate bars............6. 23.50 to 24.50 
DP oe ei 31.50 to 32.50 
Ca er cre ee 20.50 to 21.50 
Pe," o I 5 Sk ign Wee Salata eel 19.50 to 20.50 
Bundled sheet stamping............ 16.50 to 17.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Transportation conditions 
are still operating to hamper the market. The car 
supply is reported to be slightly worse than last week, 
and no real improvement seems to be in sight. Mill 
operation is held back from normal by shortage of 
cars. The market still shows an active inquiry for most 
grades. It is a little heavier than last week, the pres- 
sure for bars, cold-finished material and tin plate being 
particularly strong. The recent demand for plates is 
continuing from ship-building interests. A local mill 
is offering almost prompt delivery and at 3.75c. Out- 
side independent mills are still asking 4c., while the 
leading interest keeps its price at 2.65c. for delivery 
early in 1921. Inquiries for plates range from carloads 
to 200 tons, though there have been some larger in- 
quiries, also. Acceptance is not large. Mills, unable 
to ship, are in some cases nearing the end of their 
storage facilities. There is a strong demand for tubular 
products. Demand for wire products keeps up. The 
John W. Cowper Co., Buffalo, has closed a contract for 
the erection of a store house and truck shop for the 
American Car & Foundry Co., Buffalo, requiring 300 
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tons of steel to be furnished by the Buffalo Structural 
Steel Co. and for the erection of a boiler house requir- 
ing 550 tons of steel to be furnished by the Kellogg 
Structural Steel Co. The first contract approximates 
$125,000 and the second $250,000. 


Jobbers quote the following prices for this territory: 
Steel bars, 4.61lc.; iron bars, 5.26c.; structurals, 4.46c. ; plates, 
4.66c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 6.51c.: No. 28 black 
sheets, 8.25c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 9.50c. : bands, 5.8lc.; 
hoop, 6.06c.; cold rolled steel, 6.00c. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, June 22. 

Pig Iron.—More interest is being shown by pig iron 
buyers than has been the case for the past few weeks, 
and several sellers report a fair-sized inquiry during 
the week. This is particularly true of malleables, new 
inquiry now before the market being for 4000 tons 
from an Indiana melter for shipment over the last 
half, while a central Ohio manufacturer is inquiring 
for 1000 tons for the same delivery. A central Ohio 
implement manufacturer is reported to have bought 
10,000 tons of malleable from a Chicago district fur- 
nace, and the same interest took 400 tons of foundry, 
silicon 2.25 to 2.75 from a southern furnace, paying 
$43.25, Birmingham. Another central Ohio melter took 
the same tonnage at the same figure. Other sales 
noted include one of 750 tons, silicon 1.75 to 2.25, to a 
nearby melter at $42, Birmingham. This iron is under- 
stood to be for reasonably early shipment. With the 
exception of those noted above, sales during the week 
have been for small tonnages for prompt shipment. A 
nearby manufacturer is offering for resale, through a 
local house, 2000 tons of foundry iron. Steel making 
irons are reported to be very scarce and higher prices 
are predicted. On the recent inquiry for 10,000 tons 
of basic from a southern Ohio steel plant, it is reported 
that only one furnace was able to make the delivery 
wanted. This order has not yet been placed. A local 
pig iron house reports inquiries having been received 
by its New York office for 20,000 tons of foundry and 
80,000 tons of basic for export. Belfont furnace at 
Ironton will be blown in on Bessemer the latter part 
of the week after being out for a general overhauling 
for nearly a year. Lawrence furnace of the Marting 
Iron & Steel Co. is banked on account of the shortage 
of coke, and it is reported that several Virginia fur- 
naces are banked for the same reason. 


Based on freight rates of $3.60 from Birmingham and 


$1.80 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base 

REGS. a ce we was ot ee enna eae $45.60 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 

wens ua Wee eicatnd Cee ee ene: 6 4 46.85 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil......... 59.80 
Southern Ohio coke, sil, 1.75 to 2.25 

Se Sodccra Da¥ee ea nsmewaneene 46.80 
I DENS <x 6 sa cavemen choawiens 41.80 
ID aris orarale eee Cine ak aeeiaa eae $45.80 to 46.80 
Coke.—The coke situation shows slight improve- 


ment. Coke oven operators in this district report diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient coal, even when they offer 
top prices. Car shortage is very severely felt at the 
coal mines, placements being reported at about 40 per 
cent of normal. Some improvement is noted in ship- 
ments from the Connellsville field, but a representative 
of a local concern, who recently visited the Wise county 
field, reports that the car shortage there is serious. He 
reports that there is coke available if cars could be 
had to move it. High prices continue and $17.50 was 
paid for a small tonnage of Connellsville foundry dur- 
ing the week. The usual quotation remains at from 
$15 to $16, however, with furnaces paying $15.25. 


Finished Material—Local warehouses report busi- 
ness brisk in all lines of finished products. A local 
jobber on an inquiry for several hundred tons of steel 
bars received quotations ranging from 3.25c. to 4.50c. 
The usual quotation from independent mills is 4c., 
Pittsburgh. A Detroit automobile manufacturer is in- 
quiring for automobile body sheets for delivery dur- 
ing the third quarter, but is meeting with no encour- 
agement from mills in southern Ohio, as these are all 
sold up for this period. Shapes and plates are quiet. 
The American Co. has let the general contract for its 
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new Cincinnati plant to the Ferro Concrete Construc- 
tion Co. Two units of the plant will be of steel con- 
struction and will take about 500 tons. This has not 
yet been placed. Nail mills operating in this district 
report a heavy export demand. 

: ars, 5c. 6c. ; structural 
ain TA os eo a 6 boc. ; No. 10_blue- 
annealed, 7.50c.; No. 28 black sheets, 9c. to 1l0c.; No. 28 
galvanized sheets, 10c. to Ilc. 

Old Material—Dealers report that the scrap mar- 
ket is showing more activity. Some sales of heavy 
melting steel are reported to mills in the Pittsburgh 
district. Some dealers have marked down several 
items about $1, but others are adhering to prices in 
effect for the past several weeks. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices: 

Per Gross Ton 


Bumdied GGGte icdcvcccvvecocassvac $15.00 to $16.00 
CRE WG Bes ccd ccacce reed seers 27.00 to 28.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up........ 48.900 to 49.00 
Rerolling steel raiis.........+++..+ 29.00 to 30.00 
Heavy melting steel........0.0....-+: 21.50 to 22 50 
Steel rails for melting.............. 24.00 to 25.00 
Caer WR oo. od cca ds cw 660000 n ese es 29.00 to 30.00 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............$25.00 to $26.00 
CBSG DOUG cvs cccetceeneectsasec« 11.50 to 12.00 
ee TN dk 6 6 oda Chee deeveeet es 9.50 to 10.00 
TERING GORE ccc vcccccewcccocuasss GR ae 
No. 1 machinery................--- 35.00to 36.00 
PN) GRE. p céacstwosckies woh own 22.00 to 23.00 
BUG ED « cenawhs cbhcutneseen ees ... 29.50to 30.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside)... 23.50 to 24.50 
PI OE TOGic cs ce ieweseeeweseeres 16.00 to 16.50 
DERNIOGEG GOGE nce ccuncescvecssces SE fe 
Railroad tank and sheet............ 16.00 to 16.50 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 22. 


Pig lIron.—Birmingham iron market experienced 
another quiet week. A report that some tonnage had 
been sold at below $42 was not confirmed. If such a 
sale was made, it was one of off iron. The largest 
week’s business by any one company was about 5000 
tons, which went over a wide territory. The bookings 
included 450 tons for Texas delivery and lots of 200 
to 500 tons for the Middle West and the South. In- 
coming pipe shops in Alabama have ordered a con- 
siderable tonnage. It has been ascertained that the 
bulk of the export iron recently ordered will be deliv- 
ered before the expiration of the fourth quarter. Out- 
side of possibly one interest, there is probably not over 
25 per cent of last half capacity unsold. Some tentative 
inquiry for 1921 has been made, but no business has 
been done. Furnace operations are progressing finely. 
Four furnace concerns are adding to their own coke 
supply by securing additional from the Semet-Solvay 
Co. These are the Alabama, the Woodstock, the Shef- 
field Corporation and the Central Coal & Iron com- 
panies. The Woodward Iron Co. continues to get a 
partial supply from the Alabama By-products Co. It 
is by calling in this extra amount of coke that the 
furnaces have been enabled to get along so well. Prac- 
tically all interests are piling iron. One is known to 
have shipped up to June 20 less than half its make. 
The car shortage has become almost as acute in iron 
movements as it has proven in the coal business. 
There is practically full operation at all steel mills and 
in plants manufacturing finished products in iron and 
steel. The lull in business is regarded as seasonable 
and has in no wise affected the market’s strength. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces, the Tennessee company excepted, as follows: 


raunmay, Gh. 1:58. Oh Beescctcvvecsakeee aan $42.00 
Sn 6:24.40 0.0d wk enw ale o 0d ce ee 


Cast Iron Pipe-—Water and gas pipe shops con- 
tinue to receive a fair aggregate of orders from South- 
ern and Southwestern municipalities for extensions. 
No big work of any kind has recently cropped out, but 
the small sizes are ordered to capacity of plants. The 
Somerville sanitary pipe works at Chattanooga, prob- 
ably largest in the South, has just begun operations, 
coming in about the same time as the Imperial at 
Bessemer. Sanitary makers report no let-up in de- 
mand. 


Coal and Coke.—Alabama coal mines made the best 
record in months in the last reported week, the output 
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being 324,000 tons, an increase of about 25,000. Ala- 
bama coal miners held a convention in Birmingham 
behind closed doors. They give out-that there will be 
no general strike. Foundry coke is strong at $12 to 
$15 for spot. 

Old Material.—The scrap market has reached a 
point that may be characterized as stagnant, the busi- 
ness consisting of deliveries on old contracts. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards, 


prices to consumers, as follows 
Steel WRG. okies ss $21.00 to $22.00 
No. 1 steel ah ; iv.00to 20.00 
Cast iron borings.... . 14.00 to 15.00 
Machine-shop turnings . 14.00 to 15.00 
os a. eee 34.00 to 35.00 
Car wheels 32.00 to 33.00 
» 


31.00 to 32.00 
29.00 to 30.00 
°26.00to 2 


Tramear wheels 
Steel axles 
No. 1 wrought 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, June 21. 


Pig Iron.—Purchasing has been confined to scattered 
tonnages of small size, mainly by melters needing iron 
to fill in bécause of delayed deliveries on contracts. 
There were no inquiries of any size before the market 
during the week. Apparently there is ample iron to 
sell, but it is extremely difficult to interest consumers. 
For the most part, the buying contingent is of opinion 
that any change in prices between now and the end of 
the year will be in their favor, and they see no reason 
for buying ahead. Further a discouragement to addi- 
tional purchases is the acute shortage of coke and coal. 
Several plants have been forced to temporarily suspend 
or curtail operations because of the paucity of fuel. 
Consumption, however, proceeds in great volume and 
foundries have orders which will occupy their capacity 
production for some time to come. Nominally the 
market is steady at $42, Birmingham, for 1.75 to 2.25 
per cent silicon, but doubtless this figure would be 
shaded for cash. The Mississippi Valley Iron Co. has 
overcome minor difficulties with its new machinery, and 
is now producing at the rate of 300 to 350 tons daily. 
Its product is sold up through the third quarter. This 
company is getting its coke from Terre Haute, Ind. 

Coke.—Absolutely no relief has materialized in the 
tight coke situation prevailing in this district and to 
the west. Extravagant premiums are being offered by 
users with urgent orders to complete for a car or two. 
Transportation has limbered up a bit, and a few more 
trains are getting through, but the main difficulty is 
cars, ovens complaining of absolute inability to have 
equipment placed at their platforms. Points in the 
West which have never before applied to this market 
are endeavoring to obtain supplies through local dealers. 
The Connellsville 72-hr. product is quoted at $16, ovens, 
which is really a nominal figure; as nothing is being 
offered. Southern ovens have offered nothing in weeks. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There has been no dimi- 
nution in the demand for standard articles in this cate- 
gory. Warehouse interests are much behind on de- 
liveries, and find it impossib:e to replenish depleted 
stocks because of transportation disabilities. The most 
notable scarcity is in nails, the dearth of which amounts 
to famine. Building operations have been hampered, 
and there is a story from California to the effect that 
fruit shippers can not obtain nails sufficient to fasten 
up their crates and boxes. Tubular goods are in great 
request in the oil areas to the southwest. Prices are 
steady with a somewhat firmer tendency. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote as follows: Soft 
steel bars, 3.94c.; iron bars, 4.50c.; structural material, 
4.04c.; tank plates, 4.24c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 


7.09c.;: No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 8.10c. 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 9.60c. to 10c 


Old Material.—The Government’s embargo against 
the use of flat cars for loading iron and steel scrap, ef- 
fective June 16, has further complicated an already sadly 
inefficient transportation situation. Still the market 
holds firmer, the spurt of the preceding week being con- 
tinued. Two important mills have been closed down 
by fuel shortage, but otherwise things are active, and 
consumption heavy. At the moment mills are not buy- 
ing, but there are fair exchanges between dealers at 
firm to higher figures. Steel axles, shafting, rerolling 
rails, frogs, switches and guard rails are wanted, 
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scarce and higher. Railroads offered nothing in tthe 
week, and are marketing their scrap only as congestion 
on their lines will permit of its movement. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. customers’ works, St. Louis 
industrial district, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


I TNIEE I aig ats Sats ahve wos <6 we bok 6 $31.50 to $32.00 
Old steel rails,: rerolling............ 30.00 to 30.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 24.00 to 24.50 
telaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

S0Ct UO TRBDOCTION. 00.26 ete ese 50.00 to 55.00 
CA. CRE I a idk aie ke eeeean 34.50 to 35.00 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel... 22.50to 23.00 
Heavy shoveling steel.............. 21.00 to 21.50 
Ordinary shoveling steel...,.......... 20.50 to 21.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 22.50to 23.00 
Ordinary bundled sheets........... 13.00 to 13.50 


Per Net ton 
Heavy axle and tire turnings. 
Iron angle bars........ 
Steel angle bars....... : 
Re OE Nal 2G ak Shire es oe eNews 
ae ere, eae 
Wrought arch bars and transom 
No. 1 railroad wrought...... 
No. 2 railroad wrought.... 
Railroad’ Springs <....<s.c.> _ 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 


.00 to. 14.50 
00 to 27.50 
00 to 21.50 
00 to 39.50 
50to 33.00 
.00to 31 
00 to 25.5 
00 to 23.50 

» 

1 


“ee 


5O0to 22.00 
.00 to °21. 


bobo ew WWD he 


et OO Cle DS 


smooth inside ..... 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 dealers’ forge 20.00 to 20.50 
Cast iron borings. . 00 to 13.50 


_ 
2.5 


No. 1 busheling... — ets oS ani 
No. 1 boiler, cut to sheets and rings 
No. 1 railroad cast 


_ 


.00to 19.50 
5.00 to 15.50 
.00 to 34.50 


CoH 
ol 


Stove plate and light cast. 26.00 to 26.50 
Railroad malleable .......... 24.00 to 24,50 
Agricultural malleabie ....... 23.00 to 23.50 
PEOO BMG. BOOB icc iccccccceanr ; 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank. 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad grate bars ..... 26.00 to 26.50 
Machine-shop turnings 11.50 to 12.00 
Country mixed sw 17.50 to 18.00 
Uncut railroad mixed ... 18.00 to 18.50 
Horseshoes ... MG A> .. 24.50to 25.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, June 21. 


Iron Ore.—Producers and consumers of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore will make a hard fight against granting 
the application of the railroads for an increase of 22c. 
a ton in the freight rate on ore from lower Lake ports 
to interior furnaces. Most interior furnaces agree that 
the railroads are entitled to a reasonable pro rata in- 
crease over existing rates, but they object most em- 
phatically to any flat rate increase that would make the 
advance the same for a short haul as for a long haul. 
Nearly all producing and consuming interests are also 
united in opposing a plan that has been proposed by 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. to make the haul from 
the mines to the upper Lake ports and the haul from the 
lower Lake docks to the furnaces a through haul and 
to advance the upper Lake rates proportionately, so 
that whatever advance is allowed would be distributed 
among both Lake furnaces and interior furnaces. The 
Jones & Laughlin proposal would advance the 1917 rates 
of the upper Lake roads 74c., this advance to be dis- 
tributed later between the upper Lake and lower Lake 
roads. This company has taken the stand that should 
the advance be made jn rates from lower Lake docks 
to interior furna¢es, the Lake front furnaces would 
have an undue advantage over the interior furnaces. 
The plan of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. has been 
prepared in the form of a petition to be presented to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if the peti- 
tion is filed with the commission the ore shippers, unless 
they change their present plan of procedure, will 
abandon their previous plan of sending a committee 
to Washington to oppose the flat increase through their 
organization, the Lake Superior Ore Association, and 
instead a protest against the flat advance in rates will 
be made by 30 or 40 mining companies which have 
pooled their interests in the rate matter. The reason 
that the Ore Association has practically decided not to 
make a protest before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is that with the Jones & Laughlin Co., a mem- 
ber, proposing a different plan, the association cannot 
go before the commission with a united front. The 
Lake front furnaces are particularly interested in op- 
posing the Jones & Laughlin plan, and it is understood 
that the Buffalo and some of the Chicago furnaces 
would join the Lake Erie furnaces in protesting. Fur- 
naces in the Mahoning Valley in particular are object- 
ing to the application of the railroads for a flat increase 
in rates. Ore producers are opposed to the Jones & 
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Laughlin plan because royalty rates would be increased 
were this through haul plan adopted, since in most 
cases royalties are based on the price of ore delivered 
at lower Lake points and consumers interested in 
mining companies are also opposed to the plan. Repre- 
sentatives of the mining companies, too, will protest 
against the proposed 24 per cent advance on ore rates 
from mines to the upper Lake ports, this being the 
advance that the railroads in the western classification 
are asking for. Mining companies and shippers contend 
that rates on ore from the mines to upper Lake ports 
are already excessive. It is expected that the entire 
subject of ore rates will be taken up by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission late this week. 

The ore transportation system from the standpoint 
of car supply at the lower Lake ports has grown worse 
during the past few days and the car shortage is more 
acute than at any time in the history of the ore trade. 
It was expected that by diverting cars to coal the short- 
age would be relieved somewhat, as coal cars, after 
bringing coal to the lower Lake ports, would take ore 
back to the furnaces. However, a large percentage of 
the cars apparently are being used for hauling coal to 
points other than lower Lake ports. Boats have been 
held up at Lake Erie ports as long as 10 days waiting 
to unload cargoes. On Monday there were over 100 
cargoes of ore at Lake Erie ports waiting to be un- 
loaded. At the Pennsylvania dock in Ashtabula, 11 
cargoes of ore were tied up with an available supply of 
15 cars. At the Pennsylvania dock in Cleveland there 
were 11 boats waiting to unload and only 83 cars avail- 
able. No action has been taken by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the application of some of the 
ore shippers for the pro-rating of ore shipments to the 
furnaces under a plan somewhat similar to the pooling 
which has been adopted in the coal trade. Some of the 

ners are not very hopeful that the commission will 
grant the request, but they are still making efforts to 
secure sanction of the commission to a _ pro-rating 
arrangement. 


We quote, delivered lower Lake ports: Old range Bes- 
semer, $7.45; old range non-Bessemer, $6.70; Mesaba Bes- 
semer, $7.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $6.55. 


Pig Iron.—The market is more active than for sev- 
eral weeks. There is some demand for basic iron for 
prompt shipment, partly due to the blowing out of one 
Valley furnace and the changing of another to foundry 
iron. Among inquiries are one from a north central 
Ohio steel plant. However, very little basic iron is 
available. One resale lot of 2000 tons has been with- 
drawn from the market. Recent sales include a 7500- 
ton lot of basic iron placed with a Lake furnace by an 
Indiana consumer. One interest reports sales aggre- 
gating 3300 tons during the week, including 1500 tons 
of malleable iron for gray iron foundry purposes to a 
Michigan automobile foundry at $43.50. An Indiana 
melter is inquiring for 4000 tons of malleable iron for 
last half and an Ohio gray iron foundry for 1000 tons 
of high silicon malleable iron for the same delivery. 
A New York broker is inquiring for 80,000 tons of 
basic iron and 20,000 tons of No. 1 foundry iron for 
export for early shipment and a Pittsburgh broker is 
asking for 30,000 tons of Southern iron for export, 
with deliveries extending through last half and first 
quarter. Foundry iron is quoted at $44 for No. 2 for 
last half and $44 to $45 for early shipment. One 
Valley interest that has been making early shipment 
sales at $44 has advanced its price on some sales to $45. 
Sales of Southern iron in small lots for early shipment 
are reported at $42 for No. 2. We note the sale of 100 
tons of 10 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $67.50. 
The supply of cars for shipping pig iron became scarcer 
during the week and some of the furnaces were com- 
pelled to pile part of their iron. Furnaces have been 
able to take good care of their foundry trade, but con- 
siderable tonnage of basic iron needed by consumers is 
held in furnace yards because of the lack of cars. 


We quote delivered Cleveland as follows, based on 40c 
switching charge for local iron, a_ $1.40 freight rate from 
Valley points, and $5 from Birmingham : 


Te nn nceohiinseee tes 4n4au ene tans $44.40 
Northern, No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$44.40to 45.40 
Southern foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 48.70 
Gray fOTBE ... cre cece eee eeeceeee 41.40 


Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent........ 58.90 to 60.40 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace.. 51.00to 53.00 
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Coke.—Several sales of foundry coke were made 
during the week at $16 for standard Connellsville coke 
for prompt shipment, but the seller’s price: has been 
advanced to $17 and still higher prices are predicted. 
Two Eastern consumers of blast furnace coke have 
placed contracts for last half of the year on the basis 
of four tons of coke for a ton of basic iron. Shipments 
of foundry coke are very slow because of the scarcity 
of cars, 


Sheets.—The sheet situation has eased up consider- 
ably, particularly in respect to blue annealed sheets. 
The 5.50c. quotation on this grade is more common, 
and there is an unconfirmed report of the placing of a 
round lot at 5c. Black sheets are easier at 7c. to 7.50c., 
and galvanized sheets are quoted from 7.50c. to 8c., for 
No. 28 gage. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The railroad situation has 
grown worse. Shipments are very slow from the Pitts- 
burgh district because of the car shortage, and many 
consumers are suffering from lack of steel. The mar- 
ket shows more activity in some directions, particularly 
in the demand for plate for oil tanks. An Ohio tank 
shop has placed 1200 tons and two inquiries each for 
2000 tons are pending, as well as another inquiry for 
from 350 to 17,500 tons for from 1 up to 50 tanks. Mills 
are quoting plates at 3.50c. to 3.75c. for early ship- 
ment, the former now being the usual quotation for 
round lots. Steel bars are in good demand, and while 
prices quoted by independent mills range from 3c. to 
4c., very little steel is available at the former price 
for early shipment. Sales are reported at 3.75c. and 
4c., and one mill turned down an offer of 4c. for a 2000- 
ton lot. Building work continues inactive, but stock 
orders for structural steel are being placed for early 
shipment at 4c., with a Pittsburgh mill, which has 
also taken 600 tons of channels for tank cars at that 
price. Another independent mill is taking structural 
material at 3.25c. There is considerable inquiry from 
consumers for contracts at the minimum market prices 
and the leading interest is replacing tonnages shipped 
with additional orders. However, there is a tendency 
among consumers not to buy for stock at the higher 
prices quoted by the independent mills. Some of the 
implement manufacturers have enough steel under con- 
tract to last until October and are deferring additional 
purchases. 

Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 3.27c. to 5ce.; 
plates, 3.57c. to 5¢c., and structural material, 3.70c. to 5.10¢ 

Bolts and Nuts.—There is a good demand for bolts 
and nuts both for prompt shipment and third quarter 
contracts. Many of the makers are sold up so far ahead 
that they decline to take contracts. Production is 
greatly curtailed because of the inadequate supply of 
raw material, particularly wire. Prices are firm. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is dull and prices 
on steel making grades are not firm. Shipments are 
very slow because of the scarcity of cars. About the 
only activity is between dealers who are in the market 
for heavy melting steel scrap to fill contracts with 
Valley mills. These are offering around $25 for this 
grade for delivery to Youngstown and $23.50 to $24.10 
for delivery to Canton. Borings and turnings are in- 
active and weak. Local dealers are offering $32 for 
railroad malleable. 


Dealers quote delivered consumers’ yards in Cleveland 
ind vicinity as follows: 
Heavy melting steel . $22.75 to $23.00 
Steel rails, under 3 ft -» 25.00to 27.75 
Steel rails, rerolling. . 81.00to 32.00 
ay area . 32.00to 33.00 
Gh OOP: GRE) ec6 sees Loaded woke - 41.00to 42.00 
Steel car axles ........ ore . 86.00to 37.00 
Low phos. melting scrap . - 26.25to 26.50 
COR . DREN, 3 dn trtds tc cet sede 15.75 to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings............. 11.25to 11.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings... 15.25to 15.50 
Short turnings for blast furnaces... 15.25to 15.50 
Compressed : S060? (oi i's les edd oC eS 18.00 to .18.50 
Raelisond . WOME .iced ciercboba ced 28.00to 29.00 
Railroad malleable ...............- 31.00 to 32.00 
Seek GD SD. asad cccedssuideds 19.50 to 20.00 
Light bundle sheet scrap ........... 14.00 to 14.25 
Drop forge flashings over 10 in. .... 14.50to 15.00 
Drop forge flashings under 10 in..... 16.50to 17.00 
Me. 1 GOOE é sce sivates Caan Wt ae iad 41,00 to 42.00. 
BG: 2: RE i Bi ein hee a) 18.50to 18.75 
Malivréagé grate bare... 4 oss kes ies 32.00 to 33.00 
DOGO GEREN ek dint ccd adedinns> chews 32.00.to 33.00 
Conte Te WD ic kecavissecatnosen 37.00 to 38.00 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, June 22. 


Plates.—Some of the Eastern mills which are try- 
ing to locate orders for plates in this district are having 
difficulty in doing so. Consumers are buying compara- 
tively little. The bulk of such business as is being 
placed comes from car builders, who cannot get full 
shipments of material on their contracts. The tonnages 
are not large, being merely for filling in. The Illinois 
Steel Co. will undoubtedly furnish the steel required 
for the 2000 to 2500 cars, for which the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern Railroad is inquiring. This material, total- 
ing about 35,000 tons, is now being figured upon. The 
Pullman Co. has taken orders for 18 passenger cars 
from the Central Railroad of Georgia and 15 from the 
Virginian Railway, the total steel requirements being 
about 600 tons, including 60 tons of axles. There is 
an inquiry for 8000 tons of steel, mostly plates, for 
1000 automobile freight cars. Prices range from 3.50c. 
to 4c., but the lower quotation is more commonly heard 
on most current transactions. 

The mill quotation is 2.65c. to 4c., Pittsburgh, the freight 
to Chicago being 27¢c. per 100 lb. Jobbers quote 4.17c. for 
plates out of stock. 

Bars.—Specifications on contracts for bar continue 
to come in very freely, and new business would be con- 
siderable if mills were in a position to promise definite 
delivery. In most cases, orders being placed on the 
books are for delivery at mill convenience. Implement 
manufacturers are among those whose need of bars is 
exceptionally large. Bar iron demand is good, and mill 
operations are slightly better. The situation in rail- 
carbon cars is as previously reported. Prices are firm 
and without change. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.35c. to 4c., Pittsburgh, 
taking a freight of 27c. per 100 Ilb.; common bar iron, 3.75c. 
to 4c., Chicago; rail carbon, 3.75c., mill. 

Jobbers quote 3.87c. for steel bars out of warehouse. 
The warehouse quotation on cold rolled steel bars is 5.80c. 
for rounds and 6.30c. for flats and squares, an extra of 15c. 
per 100 lb. applying to orders exceeding 1000 lb. and under 
2000 lb. and an extra 35c. for orders up to 1000 Ib. 

Structural Material.—Several large building proj- 
ects which have been reported in recent issues of THE 
IRON AGE, including a new union station and office 
building and a new Federal Reserve bank, are apparent- 
ly being held in abeyance. There is no indication of 
any resumption of activity in building work. The mar- 
ket, therefore, is extremely quiet and structural shapes 
are more easily to be had. The Wisconsin Highway 
Commission has awarded 212 tons to an independent 
fabricator for a bridge over Black River, Lacrosse 
County, Wis. 

The mill quotation is 2.45c. to 4c., Pittsburgh, which 
takes a freight rate of 27c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery. 
Jobbers quote 3.97c. for materials out of warehouse. 

Sheets.—Hot weather last week cut down output 
of sheets in this district to some extent. There is 
still a very strong demand for sheets, but less is heard 
of the exceptional premium prices, which were offered 
some weeks ago. 

Mill quotations are 4.35c, to 6.50c. for No. 28 black; 3.55ce. 
to 6c. for No. 10 blue annealed, and 5.70c. to 8.50c. for No. 
28 galvanized, these all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to 
a freight of 27c. per 100 Ib. to Chicago. The lowest prices 
are those of March 21. 

Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stock, No. 10 blue 
annealed, 7.02c.: No. 28 black, 8c.; No. 28 galvanized, 9.50c 

Wire Products.—A little improvement in shipments 
is reported by the leading interests, but the shortage 
of stocks of all wire products in the hands of dis- 
tributers is still serious. Barbed wire is in demand 
for fall trade, but the volume of business that is 
booked will make it difficult for the mills to get it all 
shipped in the period between now and the time it is 
most needed by farmers. For mill prices, see Finished 
Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1833. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Brillion, Wis., will take bids up to 
June 28 on 350 tons of small sizes. The market is dull. 

We quote per net ton f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in.. $79.80; 6-in. and above, $76.80; 
class A and gas pipe, $2 extra. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Negotiations are still in 
progress between railroads and the rail mills for rail 
tonnage for 1921, but it is doubtful whether such busi- 
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ness will be booked until later in the year, when the 
outcome of present operating difficulties may be more 
clearly seen. The railroads are specifying on their 
contracts for track supplies. 


_Standard Bessemer rails, $45°to $55; open hearth rails 
$47 to $57. Light rails, 2.45c. to 3.50c. f.0.b. makers’ mills. 
Standard railroad spikes, 3.55c. to 4c., Pittsburgh. Track 
bolts with square nuts, 4.90c. to 5c., Pittsburgh. Steel tie 
plates and steel angle bars, 2.75c.. Pittsburgh and Chicago 
tie plates, iron, 3.75c. f.o.b. makers’ mills. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Railroads and the agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers are among the 
largest buyers of bolts, nuts and rivets, and the demand 
is active. An Eastern manufacturer, whose prices 
have been advanced in keeping with those quoted by 
other makers, has turned down several large orders in 
the past week, being filled up for the remainder of the 
year. Other makers are making third quarter con- 
tracts at the higher prices which recently went into 
effect. Output is improved, one plant in this district 
being on a 100 per cent operating basis. Jobbers have 
advanced prices in line with the recent advance by 
manufacturers. For mill prices, see Finished Iron and 
Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1833. 

__Jobbers quote structural rivets, 5.62c.; boiler rivets 
5.72c,; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 20 per cent off; larger 
sizes, 10 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 20 off; larger 
sizes, 15 off; hot pressed nuts, square tapped and hexagon 


tapped, 50c. off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points. square 
heads, 30 per cent off. Quantity extras are unchanged. 


Old Material.—A local interest has bought steel 
scrap in the past week, and a further slight upward 
tendency in prices on these grades is noted. Buyers 
believe that the bottom of the market has been reached, 
and a better buying movement may soon be in evidence. 

We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago and 
vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


RN TNNEE s Goarcbise 6.0 sei kw Sake: od Klee ee $34.00 to $35.00 
UN BOE sccm wecins C6 esd ember 50.00 to 55.00 
TR eer eee aes 35.50 to 36.00 
StOGl FEUD, TOTOIUNNE. 0. ccc ccs cence 32.50 to 33.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft.......... 26.00 to 26.50 
FIGRVY WMOIINE Glee oc icc cacccrecssdtOO ew $2.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart. 23.00 to 23.50 
ER rn er cea 22.50 to 23.00 
Low phos, heavy melting steel...... 27.00 to 27.50 
Drop forge flashing®..........cccc- 19.00 to 19.50 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars.......... $30.50 to $31.00 
I gs 55 sei de ar awe aed 22.50 to 23.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms....... 31.50 to 32.00 
es NI US 8 koa weluats ORR On 39.50 to 40.00 
eee NOMI NINES ac! wre nly preva bd weece Were a 33.00 to 33.50 
a oe RS ed wd dececac comics 18.00 to 18.50 
ys 6 Dk ok wah ae eee 12.50 to 13.00 
a eR Se eee ee 22.50to 23.00 
ee S.. SS onidcns ee oe Ox eie waka 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought............. 22.50to 23.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... 22.50 to 23.00 
COM GORE ce ee ccc etwccevesscnce BOE ae 
en: | RU ale a Sine wien ee bes wera 35.50 to 36.50 
Ee en er 23.50 to 24.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth........... 22.00 to 22.50 
Machine shop turnings............. 9.00to 9.50 
Cee: DOD ocsiva kaw oree ke eaiaees 12.00 to + 12.50 
eS jac acwiks ed ee ow Se a Ree 27.50 to 28.00 
CS EE 6 kee s C8 us Vive cA hee eewee 27.50 to 28.00 
.  : o in Ale on eed RR eee 24.00 to 24.50 
RativonG mOONe «ci ncct rvccowcnes 25.50 to 26.00 
Agricultural malleable ............. 25.00 to 25.50 
Country WMMOE cicesesccecesesusdes 15.50 to 16.50 


The National Association of Waste Material Deal- 
ers, Inc., New York, has sent the following telegram, 
which is self explanatory, to George B. McGinty, sec- 
retary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


“The St. Louis members of this association, dealing in 
scrap iron, advise that on an order issued from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission railroads are refusing to furnish any 
gondola cars. The nature of the scrap iron business re- 
quires the use of these cars for the reason that a very 
large percentage of all scrap iron is loaded and unloaded 
by the use of magnets and any other kind of a car is 
absolutely useless to a scrap iron dealer. This order, if 
enforced, will mean practically entire suspension of business 
of these people and will materially prevent delivery of 
scrap iron to mills. Is there no way that an exception can 
be made for such parties. Would greatly appreciate wire 
reply.” 
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BRITISH STEEL INDUSTRY 


Task Accomplished Despite Difficulties, But 
Output is Inadequate 


WASHINGTON, June 22.—The British iron and steel 
industry has accomplished wonders in the face of al- 
most insurmountable obstacles, according to a report 
on the outlook in the industry by Trade Commissioner 
Wilbur J. Page, who is at London. It is the general 
opinion throughout the trade in Great Britain, he says, 
that it will take some years to make up adequately 
the shortage in the supply of iron and steel. As a 
result of the great demand British prices for iron and 
steel have reached new high levels during the past few 
months, and the end is not yet in sight. 

Mr. Page says that it is hard to judge whether 
coal or labor is most critical of the problems confront- 
ing the industry at the present time. While the produc- 
tion of coal in Great Britain has shown an encouraging 
increase, the output is still inadequate for needs of the 
iron and steel trade, and many iron furnaces are on 
slack blast. Many large concerns are actively taking 
up the question of acquisition of collieries located con- 
veniently near their blast furnaces and steel plants, so 
as to assure themselves adequate supplies of fuel. 
Pig iron cannot be obtained in adequate quantities in 
Great Britain as yet, but a slight improvement is noted 
by the importation figures for the last three or four 
months, which show considerable increases in imports 
of ore from Spain. 


The Labor Problem 


The labor problem is a serious one in the iron and 
steel trades of Great Britain. The working week has 
been reduced from 54 hours to 47 hours, and a decrease 
in output appears to be the result. In the South Wales 
‘blast furnaces the tonnage men are receiving wages 
which represent an increase over pre-war wages of 145 
per cent. The iron puddlers of the North of England 
are receiving an advance over pre-war wages repre- 
senting 167 per cent; of the Midlands, 190 per cent; and 
of Scotland, 175 per cent. Steel smelters of various 
districts have received advances ranging from -108 to 
133 per cent. 

“Statistics show that the 1918 production of pig 
iron represented 88 per cent of the output in 1913— 
the last normal year; that of 1919, 72 per cent; that 
of January, 75 per cent; and March, 1920, nearly 82 
per cent,” says Mr. Page. 

“The figures for the production of steel ingots and 
castings are even more interesting. The production 
for March, 1920, amounted to 840,000 tons, and is the 
highest monthly production since the armistice. On the 
basis of the output of steel for the first quarter of 
this year the total production for 1920 would approach 
10,000,000 ingot tons. The production of steel ingots 
and castings for March, 1920, represented an increase 
over the average monthly production of 1913 of 31 per 
cent; compared with the average monthly production of 
1918—which practically represented the height of war- 
time activity—an increase of 5 per cent; compared with 
the 1919 average, an increase of 28 per cent. This 
increased production of steel for March, 1920, as com- 
pared with the production of pig iron, cannot be ac- 
counted for by increased imports of pig iron, but is 
largely due to the utilization of serap—an economy 
which was resorted to during the war with great 
success.” 


The Railroad Situation 


The third great problem which iron and steel trades, 
in common with all others, have to face is that of 
transport, Mr. Page says. This is a very serious obsta- 
cle, and despite higher wages and slowly increasing 
supplies of rolling stock the railroad situation is not 
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clearing as rapidly as might be expected. The ocean 
transport situation is also unsatisfactory. 

Commenting on British export trade and American 
competition, Mr. Page says: 

“As for export trade in iron and steel, the British 
producer is finding domestic demands so insistent that 
he has neither time nor inclination to give to the de- 
velopment of foreign markets. Machinery and machine- 
tool manufacturers are using every possible effort to 
win over the German trade in India and the Dutch East 
Indies. Considerable efforts are also being made to 
secure a share of the German business in the South 
American countries, but the handicaps at home are re- 
tarding greatly the present realization of their efforts. 

“Generally speaking, the British iron and steel in- 
dustry is anxious to catch as big a percentage of Ger- 
many’s pre-war iron and steel export trade, which 
amounted to about 6,000,000 tons per year, as it pos- 
sibly can. In its efforts to do this, and in its hopes for 
the future, it has rather tended to magnify the diffi- 
culties which it felt would retard the recovery of the 
American iron and steel trade. As a result, this 
recovery has been more speedy than anticipated. 

“British iron and steel manufacturers regard the 
United States as the only possible big competitor in 
foreign markets for years to come. They hope, with 
a comparatively favorable labor situation, to increase 
the British production of pig iron to the record figure of 
15,000,000 tons this year, but this figure is excessive, 
and if a production of 12,000,000 tons is reached, the 
trade will be doing very well indeed. 

“A close study of the situation reveals that the 
British iron and steel industry has accomplished won- 
ders in the face of tremendous obstacles, and it is safe 
to guarantee a continued development during this year, 
provided there are no further serious labor obstacles.” 
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Samuel Butler & Co., new and old metals, smelters and 
refiners, 68 Batterymarch Street, Boston, on and after July 1, 


will be located in its own building, 421 Old Colony Avenue, 
South Boston. 

The H. L. & W. Sales Co., dealer in jigs, tools, fixtures 
and dies, has moved from its old location in the Marquette 
Building, Detroit, to its new plant at 821 West Fort Street. 
The new building, specially constructed for the use of this 
company, is equipped with the latest machinery. 

The Iron Trade Products Co., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 
dealer in iron, steel, coal, coke and alloys, has opened a 
branch office in the Greenwood Building, Cincinnati, in 


charge of C. 8S. Siebert 
territory. 


as district sales manager for that 
The Newton Steel Co. is preparing to move its general 
offices from Newton Falls, Trumbull County, to Youngstown, 
Ohio, where it has leased the ninth floor of the Wick Build- 


ing. Edward Ford Clark is president. The company oper- 
ates a sheet mill at Newton Falls. 
George C. Davis, 39 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 


on June 24 removed to 636 Race Street, Philadelphia, after 


having been at the Tenth Street address for the past 20 
years. 


Iron Trade Products Co.. Farmers Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, has opened a branch office at Suite 9, Greenwood 
Building, Sixth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, with C. S. Sie- 
bert in charge as district sales manager. Mr. Siebert has 
been for some time in the Pittsburgh office, is the son of 
W. P. Siebert, assistant general manager of sales, Carnegie 
Steel Co., and will look after business in tne Cincinnati ter- 
ritory, including the sale of ores, pig iron, alloys, coal, coke, 
iron and steel and kindred products. 


sriggs & Turivas, iron and steel scrap, have moved their 
New York office to 2 Rector Street. 


The Industrial Engineering Corporation, formerly Butler 
& Hayes, Inc., has moved to larger quarters in the Indus- 
trial Building, Devonshire Street, Boston. F. Albert Hayes 
is president and Col. Thomas F. Brown is treasurer. 
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1830 THE IRON AGE ? 


Poor Fuel Limiting Pig Iron Output—Tin Plates 
Easier 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, June 22, 1920. 

The scarcity of Cleveland foundry iron is very acute 
and a resumption of export business is not expected 
until the output increases, which is still handicapped 
by irregular supplies of raw material. Quotations for 
hematite iron are unaltered but an advance is antici- 
pated. Export business is reduced, owing to heavy 
home demand, and production is decreasing because of 
the poor quality of fuel. 

Some steel makers are quoting on suitable export 
specifications for angles, and up to £40 has been asked 
for plates. The Continent is hesitating to purchase 
owing to the high prices asked. 

There is a general feeling here that steel prices have 
reached the top. The tin plate market is easier, with 
20x 28 sold at 141s. f.o.t., June shipment, and 14x 20 
at 68s. f.o.t., for August-September delivery. Quarter 
wasters have been sold at 60s. f.o.t. for prompt home 
and foreign delivery. Consumers, however, are with- 
holding purchases on the expectation of lower prices. 

We quote per gross ton except when otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4 for £1, as follows: 


Ship plates 26 Oto34 O $104.00 to $136.00 
Boiler plates 2s 10to 37 0 112.00 to 148.00 
BOO asvssss 20 10to33 0 $2.00 to 132.00 
Channels 25 15 to 33 5 103.00 to 133.00 
Beams 4 o“ Saratid 25 10to32 0 102.00 to 128.00 
Round bars % to 3 in 28 Oto 33 10 112.00 to 134.00 
Rails, 60 lb. and up.. 23 Oto25 O 92.00 to 100.00 
DEE | van deSatesassaeawe ee ae aru 106.00 to 110.00 
Sheet and tin plate bars 
n. «sie maidens icticuaene. Saeae © 100.00 to 128.00 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g2.....55 Oto60 0 220.00 to 240.00 
Black sheet, 24 g. to 26 g..50 Oto54 0 200.00 to 216.00 
Tin plate, base box*.. See 14.20 
Steel hoops...» 0s... .38 15to39 0 155.00 to 156.00 
Cleveland basic iron....... 11 7% 45.50 
West Coast hematite.......14 15 59.00 
Cleveland No foundry 
(export to allies)....... 10 5 41.00 
Ferromanganese ..........385 0to40 0 140.00 to 160.00 
Peer re Ter ree ee 3 2% 12.55 
*Prompt delivery: for Aug.-Sept., 68s. ($13.60) Last 


quarter, 67s. 6d. ($13.55.) 


Cancellations of Shipbuilding Orders—Wire 
Rods from Australia—Arnold’s New 
High Speed Steel 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 7.—The markets still keep 
up a strong appearance owing to the stringency of 
supplies of nearly every kind. However, owing to the 
distinct weakness in the markets for non-ferrous metals 
and indeed other articles, doubts are beginning to be 
felt as to whether iron and steel can withstand the 
generally downward tendency. At the moment the de- 
mand is in excess of supplies and for that reason sellers 
seem confident that there is no downward movement 
yet in sight. What may however eventually prove to 
be a factor of considerable importance is that there is 
now a tendency to cancel shipbuilding orders. Many 
of these contracts were placed on what is commonly 
known as “time and line” terms, which is to say, actual 
cost plus a fixed percentage of profit to the shipbuilder. 
These are the orders which a desire is now being shown 
in some quarters to cancel. It will take a long time 
perhaps before this has any effect, but it must sooner 
or later reduce the demand for plates and therefore 
ease the position of supplies of every description. 

Pig iron continues very firm and scarce and, in view 
of the urgency of home demands, very little metal is 
available for export. Indeed producers are turning 
down practically all export inquiries. There is, how- 
ever, a noticeable tendency for foreign inquiries to 
taper off, buyers there being only too conscious of the 
extraordinarily high level of prices now ruling and 
hence not quite_so keen to purchase. Even at home, 
however, traders are beginning at last to realize that 
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prices of pig iron have reached a dangerously high level, 
and a movement downward would not cause much sur- 
prise. Prices of Cleveland iron are meantime un- 
changed at 230s. for No. 1 and 217s. 6d. for No. 3 
G. M. B., with a premium of 5s. more for shipment to 
France, Belgium and Italy. It was expected that a 
revision in prices, probably upward, would take place 
at the end of May, but so far no change is announced. 

As regards East Coast hematite it is now almost as 
searce as Cleveland foundry iron. Producers are well 
booked and not keen for further contracts. Buyers 
still find considerable difficulty in getting their orders 
booked even for home consumption and as regards over- 
seas business only a few odd lots have been done. 

With reference to steel, a little more semi-finished 
material is offered from America. Some offerings from 
Belgium of one or two descriptions of finished steel at 
prices below British quotations have appeared. A re. 
cent entry in the import returns here is remarkable, 
this being the reported arrival of about 500 tons of 
wire rods from Australia. 

On the Clyde 23 vessels with a gross tonnage of 
61,501.tons were launched during May. This makes 
the total launchings for the first five months of the 
year 238,013 tons, compared with 120,885 tons for the 
same period of last year. In spite of a period of un- 
exampled briskness the Clyde shipyards and engineer- 
ing shops are reported to be experiencing a consider- 
able amount of unemployment. This is owing to the 
serious shortage of raw materials. The yards have all 
an exceptional amount of work on hand, and although 
inquiries for new tonnage are not very impressing the 
orders on hand are sufficient to keep the majority of 
the yards working for a very considerable time ahead; 
in some quarters it is put at two or three years. 

The tonnage launched this year is the third highest 
for the period during the last 20 years. As it is, how- 
ever, thousands of engineers on the Clyde are idle and 
many others working short time. It is stated that the 
post-war development of industry in the Clyde area 
would have necessitated a 20 per cent expansion in the 
pre-war supply of coal, and for lack of this there is 
a serious shortage in the supplies of raw material. In- 
deed, so serious is the state of affairs that many estab- 
lishments are working two shifts only in place of the 
usual three in the shipyards. Progress all over is being 
kept back owing to the shortage of steel plates, and 
in many cases orders are considerably behind time. 
According to an important shipbuilder supplies of raw 
material in many instances are 50 per cent short of 
what could be utilized. 

It is reported that Dr. J. O. Arnold has sold his 
production rights in the new high speed steel to J. D. 
Moffat, one of the directors of Sir Thomas Salter Pyne. 
& Co., and that the new steel is to be made in Sheffield. 


FRENCH OUTPUT INCREASING 


Now at Highest Point Since the Armistice—Coal 
Mining Resumed 


(Special Correspondence) 

PARIS, FRANCE, June 1.~—With improvement not 
only in the labor situation but also in coal and coke, 
the outlook in iron and steel at the beginning of June 
seems much better. Relations between employers and 
employees have not been entirely settled, notably at 
Hagondange, nevertheless this is only a matter now of 
detail. The recent strikes have permitted accumulation 
of coke, and a number of blast furnaces have now been 
put into operation, including four at Hagondange, five 
at Rombas-Maizieres and four at Knutange. Produc- 
tion on the whole has never been as much since the 
armistice. 

Further increases in the capital stock of various 
companies are announced. The latest was Acieries et 
Forges de Firminy, whose stockholders voted to double 
the present capital of 20,000,000 francs. At the stock- 
holders’ meeting it.was stated that the principal Fir- 
miny plant is operating at full capacity with 5000 men, 
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and that the Dunes plant will be doing likewise next 


year. The business being done was stated to be 10,000,- 
000 frances a month. 


At the forthcoming meeting of the Ateliers de Con- 
struction du Nord de la France the proposal will be 
considered of absorbing the Societe de Blane Misseron, 
which is a builder of locomotives. During 1912 and 
1913 the company turned out 27 locomotives. It hopes 
now to build regularly 80 to 90 locomotives each year. 

During the first ten days of May Germany delivered 
to France 194,364 tons of coal and 97,881 tons of coke. 
During the second ten days the delivery of coal was 
151,265 tons of coal and of coke 91,127 tons. It is 
known that under the Versailles treaty France can de- 
mand the delivery of metallurgical coke to the extent 
of three tons instead of four tons of coal. Since May 
25 work has been entirely resumed in the mining basins. 
The strike affected 120,000 miners, and wages lost by 
them, according to estimates, were approximately 
40,000,000 francs. Production, it is estimated, decreased 
782,000 tons. 


Prices fixed by the Comptoir de Longwy for pig 
iron for June are, in francs: 


No. 3 No. 4 No 
Smooth (peau lisse)... H50) 800 620 


Rough (peau rugueuse).. 600 97 594 


Beams are quoted at 1195 francs; rails, 1225 frances; 
large sheets, 138 francs; first 
base, 145 francs. 


merchant iron, class, 


JAPAN FORMS SYNDICATE 


Importers to Buy Resale Material—Plates, Bars 
and Pig Iron Bought by Europe 


What promises to be a strong stabilizing influence 
in the Japanese market is the formation of a syndicate 
of about 15 importing firms and steel merchants of 
Japan, for the purpose of purchasing resale material 
being offered by weak holders at what is in many 
instances one-half the former market price. The syn- 
dicate announces that it will place no orders abroad 
before Aug. 15. Included in this association of com- 
panies are: Mitsui & Co., Mitsubishi Goshi Kaisha, 
Iwai & Co., Yuasa Trading Co., Masuda & Co., Mogi 
& Co., Sazuki & Co., Sale-Frazer, Takata & Co., Yonei 
& Co., Asano & Co., and several steel merchants of 
Tokio. The executive committee consists of Mitsui & 
Co., Mogi & Co., Masuda & Co., Iwai & Co., and five 
Tokio steel merchants. Cancellations are still being 
received and material being shipped c.if. Japan has 
been offered to Australia and the Dutch East Indies. 

England and France are still buying heavily of 
plates and shapes despite recent rumors of a falling 
market in the United States and inquiries for pig iron 
continue to come from all European markets, sales be- 
ing reported to Sweden, Holland, Belgium and England. 
The latter is a good buyer of bars, the market price 
of which is sufficiently high in England to enable ex- 
porters to fill orders under the prevailing quotations 
on both bars and plates. An export company in New 
York recently shipped 6500 tons of plates and shapes 
and has orders booked for more than 15,000 tons of 
plates, besides a heavy tonnage of pig iron and bars 
for England. Sweden is buying small quantities of 
wire rods and pig iron, the largest shipment of wire 
rods reported within the past week being 300 tons. 

The Dutch East Indies continues active. An ex- 
porter to this market in the past fortnight has shipped 
about 700 tons of 20-lb. to 40-lb. rails and several 
small orders of structural steel have been placed. In- 
quiries and small orders from South America and 
Cuba continue brisk, particularly for hand-power 


cranes and hoists. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 





Public and Professional Buying Is on a Small 
Scale 


Prices for iron and industrial stocks have continued 
to move irregularly with the advantage, if there is any, 
on the up side. The outstanding feature during the 
past week has been the diminishing interest shown in 
securities by the public and professional trader alike. 
The one most favorable thing that can be said about 
the securities market is that presentation of bearish 
arguments has failed to force values down. It is equally 
true, however, that bullish developments have failed to 
put values up to a noticable degree. To be just, the 
very best that can be said of the market is that it 
is marking time. 

Everybody naturally interested in securities appar- 
ently is waiting for two things—encouragement to busi- 
ness interests from the Federal Reserve Bank and the 
outcome of the Convention in San Francisco. Concrete 
results from one or both should lift the securities mar- 
ket from its inactivity. The apparent disregard of the 
Crucible Steet Co. 16 2/3 per cent stock dividend, the 
purchase of 75,000 tons of copper by French consumers, 
the declaration of the regular Northern Pacific Rail- 
road dividend contrary to general expectation, the heavy 
foreign business being booked by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works and the generally brighter outlook for 
equipment-making companies, prove that politics and 
credits are the dominating factors in the market for 
iron and industrial securities. 


The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Tuesday of last week to Wednesday of this 
week was as follows: 


Allis-Chaln com. 37 - 41 
Am, Can com . 89%- 40% 


Lackaw. 
Lake Sup. Corp 


Steel.... 70 ié 
13%- 13% 


Gt. No. Ore Cert 


Am. Can pf....... 90%- 91% Midvale Steel..... 40%- 42% 
Am. Car Fy. com.136%-139% Nat.-ACME ....0¢. — = 34% 
Am. Car Fy. pf... -108 Nat. E. & 8S. com. 67%- 69 
Am. Loco. com. 95%- 98% N. Y. Air Brake.. - 98 
Am. Loco. pf 99% -101 Nova Scotia Steel. 52 - 54 
Am. Radiator com. -104% Press. Steel com... 97%- 99% 
Am. Steel F. com. 38%4- 39% Ry. Stl. Spe. com. 9514-100 
Bald. Loco. com..116 -119% ty. Stl. Spe. pf... -100 
Bald. Loco. pf.. 97%- 9T% Replogle Steel . T9%- 86% 
Beth. Steel com 87 - 88% Republic com..... 905- 93% 
Beth. Stl., Cl. B.. 885- 92 Republic pf....... - 94% 
Beth. Stl 8%....107 -10T7% Sloss com... «see GE - T2% 
> oP eS a ere - = 94 Superior Steel -— - 60 
Chic. Pneu. Tool RR7%Ge- G9G Transue-Williams. 51 - 56 
‘olorado Fuel. 32 - 32% Un. Alloy Steel... — - 43 
‘ruc Steel com. .137%4-146 U. S. Pipe com... 16 - 16% 
Cruc. Steel pf - = 94 ’. S. Steel com... 91%- 93% 
General Plectric. .140%-143 ’. S. Steel pf.....104%-105% 


I 
T 
35%- 35% \ 
\ 
V 


anadium Steel... 82%- 87% 
Gulf States Steel. 60%4- 61% a. I. C. & Coke. .109%-116 
Int. Har. com 13114-133 Vestingh. Elec 49 - 49% 
Int Har pf 196 


Will Build Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 
in Michigan 

Iron & Steel Corporation, Engi- 
suilding, Cleveland, announces that it has ac- 
quired a site near Michigan City, Ind., with a frontage 
on Lake Michigan and will shortly begin the erection 
of a steel plant which will include a blast furnace, six 
open-hearth furnaces and a 12-mill sheet plant. The 
company also announces that later it will install a tube 
mill and various other finishing mills. 

The company is chartered in Delaware with $50,000,- 
000 authorized capital stock and is a subsidiary of the 
Lake Superior [ron Ore Co., Cleveland, organized about 
a year ago to develop ore properties in the Minnesota 
ranges and in Canada. It announces that it will build 
three 12,000 ton boats for carrying ore to its plant. 
Those named as being interested in the corporation 
include F. W. Wheeler, president Saginaw Ship Build- 
ing Co., Saginaw, Mich.; L. L. Knox and E. E. Slick, 
Pittsburgh, respectively president and chairman of the 
directorate of the Slick-Knox Co., and other Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Detroit men. 


The 
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| Non-Ferrous Metals | 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound For Early Delivery 





Copper 
New York Lead Zine 
~*~ —~ Tin —_ RO 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
June Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
AS. casts eee 19.00 45.50 8.50 8.25 7.85 7.50 
BY. wis sin nie 19.00 46.50 8.25 8.00 7.85 7.50 
18 oh Se kee 19.00 48.00 8.15 7.90 7.70 7.35 
| eee. 19.00 19.00 cage 8.15 7.90 7.70 7.35 
ee eft eeae 19.00 19.00 49.37% 8.15 7.90 7.75 7.40 
Se aweeee 19.00 19.00 50.00 8.15 7.90 7.80 7.45 


New YorRK, June 22. 

Demand is very light for all the metals with prices 
low in one or two cases. The copper market is un- 
changed both as to prices and demand. The tin market 
has advanced, due to a stronger market in London. 
The lead market has experienced considerable of a 
decline and there is no urgent demand. There has 
been no change in the zinc market except a slightly 
lower level of prices. Antimony is a little easier. 


Copper.—There has been no change for the better 
in this market either as to demand or prices. The 
recurrence of railroad labor troubles, particularly 
around Baltimore, is not an encouraging symptom and 
may result in the closing of one or two large refineries. 
This will only aggravate an already unfavorable situa- 
tion both as to production and shipments. The large 
producers are still firm in their idea of prices, both 
electrolytic and Lake being quoted at 19c., New York, 
for delivery in the next two months. They see no 
reason why their prices should be changed. Some of 
the smaller producers and other interests are offering 
electrolytic copper as low as 18.25c., New York, but 
demand for this is exceedingly light and either level 
of quotations is largely nominal. 


Tin.—Despite a general surface appearance of quiet- 
ness throughout the market there has evidently been 
a fair amount of tin sold. Consumers have bought 
a portion of this but dealers have been the largest 
participants. It is understood that one large consumer 
was inquiring for 200 tons last Thursday and that the 
order was placed. Last week, Wednesday, June 16, 
about 225 tons was sold on the New York Metal Ex- 
change, 200 tons of this being Straits tin for July 
shipment and some for shipment from the Far East, 
sales ranging from 45c. to 45.25c. There was one lot 
of 25 tons of Chinese tin for shipment from the East 
which was sold at 42.12%c., it being understood that 
this sale was forced because of inability to protect a 
margined account. Last Saturday there was an active 
demand for future shipment but there appeared to be 
a lack of sellers and very little business was done at 
bids of 47.75c. to 48c. The market appears to have 
reached its low point on this movemént at 45.50c. 
a week ago and has been on a continual rise since, 
spot Straits, New York, being quoted at 50c. to-day, 
but nominal. The principal reason is a much stronger 
market in London, spot Straits being quoted there 
to-day at £270 per ton. With London advancing it is 
expected that good buying will develop on this side. 
Arrivals thus far this month have been 2695 tons, with 
4430 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—The feature in this market has been the 
reductions made by the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. on two successive days. Late on Tuesday, last 
week, this company reduced its price to 8c., St. Louis, 
or 8.25c., New York, and on the next day again revised 
its quotation downward to 7.75c., St. Louis, or 8c., New 
York. The outside market has met these reductions 
but is still slightly above these quotations to-day, 
being 7.90c., St. Louis, or 8.15c., New York, for early 
delivery. The reasons for the decline are dullness on 
this side and the slump in the British market about a 
week ago, as well as the desire to forestall imports 
of the metal. Lead is not plentiful for spot or early 
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shipment from the West, nor is there any urgent 
demand. 


Zinc.—Conditions in this market are unchanged. 
Values fell to slightly lower levels during the week 
when 7.35c., St. Louis, was the quotation on Friday 
and Saturday, but since then the market has strength- 
ened slightly, because of better prices in London, 
until to-day prime Western for delivery in the next 
two months is quoted at _7.45c. to 7.50c., St. Louis, or 
7.80c. to 7.85c., New York. Selling by producers is 
still of the hand-to-mouth order and buying by gal- 
vanizers is at a low ebb because of the uncertainty 
as to the future. 


Antimony.—This market is quiet and inactive with 
wholesale lots for early delivery quoted at 7.75c., New 
York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Wholesale lots of virgin metal, 98 to 
99 per cent pure, for early delivery, are quoted at 
33c., New York, by the leading interests, and 31.50c. 
by other sellers. 


Old Metals.—This has been another quiet week with 
values slightly lower and very little business trans- 
acted. Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper heavy and crucible.................. 18.25 
er, TORTY GE WG. ov occ i es tseaeemcna cs 7.25 
Comper, Tmt Od DOLE. «i occ vcs t weca dics 15.00 
PO ORE 6 bc taccaee cess > abaeemeN ey ecunes @ 13.00 
a eee se ee et ee ee ee 8.50 
Heavy machine composition............-eee0. 17.75 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings............. 10.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...... 15.00 
NE: A <aie-dcara alle We acetal ae wien acer aan 7.75 
[ek CE. << cbéiave wok tae er eeeeo eh heehee ot 6.00 
Te. hiasad asia s &uheeawes bhbotaaw he ea eb elses 5.75 


Chicago 


JUNE, 21.—The non-ferrous markets are quiet with 
a tendency toward lower values in copper, lead and 
spelter. Lower prices are being offered for old metals. 
We quote Lake copper at 19c. to 19.25c. in carload lots; 
tin, 51c. to 52c.; lead, 8.37%c.; spelter, 7.60c.; anti- 
mony, 9c. On old metal we quote copper wires, cru- 
cible shapes, 13.25c.; copper clips, 13.25c.; copper bot- 
toms, 11.25c; red brass, 13.75c.; yellow brass, 9c.; lead 
pipe, 6.50c.; zinc, 4.25¢.; pewter, No. 1, 25c.; tin foil, 
35c.; block tin, 40c., all these being buying prices for 
less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


June 19.—General lack of interest is displayed in the 
non-ferrous metals. Outside of the paint and storage 
battery people, lead users are quiescent, and the market 
is weak and lower. Early in the week small lots sold 
at from $8.50 to $8.65, but the reduction in its price 
by the leading interest to 7.75c. was followed by the 
independents, and that quotation prevailed at the close. 
Spelter was also easier, closing at 7.50c., against 7.55c. 
to 7.60c. the week before. In a small way there is a 
brisk inquiry for tin, copper and antimony. In less 
than car lots the following quotations prevail: Lead, 
8.50c.; spelter, 7.50c.; tin, 60c.; copper, 19.50c.; anti- 
mony, 10c. Latest advices from the Joplin district 
report ores about steady, with a somewhat more active 
demand than heretofore. First grade zinc, $45; sec- 
ond grade, $43.50 to $45; calamine, $35 to $37.50; lead, 
$100. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ 
buying prices about as follows: Zinc, 4.50c.; heavy yel- 
low brass, 10c.; heavy red brass, 14c.; heavy copper and 
copper wire, 14c.; light copper wire, 11.50c.; pewter, 
25c.; tinfoil, 38c.; lead, 6.50c.; tea lead, 3c.; aluminum, 
20c. 


The Service Casting Co. has recently been organized 
at Blanchester, Ohio, and will specialize in making small 
grey iron castings for the trade. The foundry has been 
in operation since Feb. 1, 1920, doing contract work. 
The personnel consists of R. B. Huyett and Charles N. 
Secrist, both of experience in foundry and machine 
practice. 
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Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, with revisions effective from Jan. 1, 
1920, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 lb., are 
as follows: ¢ 

New York, 27c.; Philadelphia, 25c.; Boston, 29%c.; 
Buffalo, 21c.; Cleveland, 17c.; Cincinnati, 23%ce.; In- 
dianapolis, 24%c.; Chicago, 27c.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kan- 
sas City, 59¢.; St. Paul, 49%c.; all in carloads, mini- 
mum 36,000 lb. To Denver the rate is 99c., minimum 
carload 40,000 Ilb.; Omaha, 59c., minimum carload 36,- 
000 Ib.; New Orleans, 38%c.; minimum carload 36,000 
lb.; Birmingham, 57%c., minimum carload 36,000 Ib. 
To the Pacific Coast the rate is $1.25 per 100 Ib. on 
articles of iron and steel, minimum carloads 80,000 Ib., 
while the structural steel rate is $1.25, minimum car- 
load 50,000 lb., or $1.315, minimum carload 40,000 Ib. 
The rate on ship plates, Pittsburgh to Pacific Coast, is 
$1 per 100 lb., minimum carload 80,000 Ib. On wrought 
iron and steel pipe, the rate from Pittsburgh to Kan- 
sas City is 56c., to St. Paul, 49%4c.; to Denver, 99c.; to 
Omaha, 56c., all in carload lots, minimum 46,000 lb. 
To Jacksonville, Fla., all rail carloads, 414c., minimum 
36,000 lb., less than carloads, 59c.; rail and water, car- 
loads 34%c., minimum 36,000 lb.; less than carloads 
46%c. On iron and steel items not noted above, the 
rates vary somewhat, and are given in detail in the 
regular railroad tariffs. 


Structural Material 
I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in., angles, 3 to 6 


in., On one or both legs, \4 in. thick and over, and zees, 
structural size, 2.45c. to 4c. 
Wire Products 

Wire nails, $3.25 to $4 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. 
and longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking 
an advance over this price of $1.50 and shorter than 1 in., 
$2. Bright basic wire, $3 to $3.50 per 100 Ib.; annealed 
fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3 to $3.50; galvanized wire, $3.70 to 
$3.95; galvanized barbed wire and fence staples, $4.10 to 
$4.45; painted barbed wire, $3.40 to $3.75: polished fence 
staples, $3.40 to $4.50; cement-coated nails, per count keg, 
$2.85 to $3.75; these prices being subject to the usual ad- 
vances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent 
off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on woven-wire fencing 
are 60 per cent off list for carload lots, 59 per cent for 1000- 
rod lots, and 58 per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large structural and ship rivetS........ccceceeess $4.50 base 
Ln Ce See w ts ia vp eksed sb ndeedkd dade ee 4.60 base 
Ce SN Widivies © 6 Nes ues Uae wees sh wt 40 per cent off list 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads. .40 and 5 per cent off list 
Same sizes in cut threads.......... 40 and 10 per cent off list 


Longer and larger sizes of machine bolts. .30 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in.: . 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads.30 and 10 per cent off list 


CUE TNE ov ke vcs ce cice aecccdcccatcns sae ere 
Longer and larger siZeS.......ccccccess 25 per cent off list 
i TE 6. diate ots cab eke cake eae} eee ee 45 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head.......... 10 per cent off list 


Otter style WORM... cc ccccee weeeeee 20 Per cent extra 
Mechine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts % in. x 4 in.: 
ERIS GEE GENTE og oc ccc ce hece ccewenr 30 per cent off list 
Longer and larger sizes..... ae 
Hot pressed and cold pressed sq. or hex. blank nuts 
$1.50 off list 


“SRNODE iva Sas ches Cees eens Cees peeue ee eaeren $1.00 off list 

Semi-finished hex. nuts, U. S. S. and S. A. E.: : 
&-in. and larger ................90 and 10 per cent off list 
9/16-in. and smaller.............50 and 10 per cent off list 


9/16-in, and smaller, A. L. A. M. or S. A. E., : 
70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Stove bolts in packages............ 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk............ 70, 10 and 2% per cent off list 
Tire bolts ... c.cccccccccccccccces- dD and 10 per cent off list 
Pree Ws ocd once cduewiecsvee Vee eoeneende tines 6c. base 


One cent per Ib. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivets in 
100-lb. kegs 25c. extra. 
All prices carry standard extras f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers. $52 to $70; chain rods, $75 to $80; screw rivet and 
bolt rods and other rods of that character, $65 to $70. Prices 
on high carbon rods are irregular. They range from $75 to 
$100, depending on carbons, 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


£ ad spikes, % to 9/16 in. and larger, $4 per 100 
Ib og ae 200 ‘kegs of 200 lb. each or more; spikes, %-in. 
and 7/16-in.. $4.25: 5/16-in., $5; track bolts, $4.90 to $5. 
Boat and barge spikes, $4.50 per 100 Ib. in carload lots of 
200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Tie plates, $3 to $4 per 
100 Ib. 
Terne Plates ‘ is 
Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 
Ib., $13.80 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $14.10: 12-Tb. 
coating I.C., $15.80; 15-Ib. coating, I. C., $16.80: 20-lb. coat- 
ing, I. C.. $18.05; 25-Ib. coating. I. C., $19.30; 30-lb. coating, 
I. C., $20.30; 35-Ib. coating, I. C., $21.30: 40-lb. coating, 
I. Cc... $22.30 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added 
to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars at 2.35c. to 4c. from mill. Common bar iron, 4.50c. 


Wrought Pipe 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lois 
on the Pittsburgh basing card, discounts on steel pipe ap 


plying as from Jan. 14, 1920, and on iron pipe from Jan. 7, 


1920: 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
1 1 ‘ § 7 20% 1 am@ %..-«% +2 
 onetikerd Wi FE Geos. ST aby Ft 
OG Baisccuuds 54 41% Mm oe we wees seees 29% ’ 
“ Z & to 1% eeseee 3444 I8ty 
2 GRE Beis 33% 74 
Lap Weld 
a  voteumaalen@a t 47 34% i a eo es 24% 9% 
Be OD Gi. ccccses 50 37 ty BUM. wes ececcewds 31%, 17*, 
Se Be scenes wun 47 Se. 1B «dascsune ws oe 28% 14! 
13 and 14...... 37% a: See ine es s 30% 17% 
Ee eccaaaeieas 35 |? We icaaxes, 2714 «144 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
%, \% and %... 43 25% i) neue abana +7 +40 
a a BOAO -cc cscs 23% 61% 
% to 1%....... 52 39% a WOtnws ee wet 28% 15% 
T Oe Gevcnneeuat 53 40% % to 1% eeeobee 34% 19h, 
12 and 24%..... 34% 19% 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Ss avgthwweanstae 45 ie. ee 13% 
RS ar ee 48 BE EE Secainia/ Sela cai Sa 161% 
605. i @e. cans 47 ae +36 wm 4.2... 31% 1914 
TOO x cone ues 43 29% 4% to 6..... 30% 18, 
ae > eee ee 38 24% | 7 to 8........ 23% 10% 
BL ‘beac esa ees 21% Sm | BO Oe Bains cck 17% 5 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. which ure subject to the 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent. 

On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
points lower (higher price) than carload lots and on butt 
and lap weld galvanized iron pipes have been nine (9) points 


lower (higher price) 
Boiler Tubes 


The following are the prices for carload lots f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 


Lap Welded Steel | Charcoal Tron 
SH tO 99 Bevccececs 40% 3H ape 3H Mescuc. +20 
ae Oe Otk Mbeadt vadeas 30%, | 2 and 2% in....... +10 
See ‘Be wweckdadeennee 24 | 2% and 2% in...... +1 
a ee | one 19%, S O68 Oe: Wh. ctanis — 1% 
3%, 4 and 4% in... — 8 


Standard Commercial Seamless—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Per Net Ton Per Net Ton 
o7 


SO scceevesucaavanes $327 OE Os pccavieccadeeepet $207 
eo te ee 267 | 2 to 2% in............ 177 
BG TUX ois aseectbtewnts 267 | 2% to $% in.........: 167 
AE agerborgehcret SOO 14 OR. vas cus wedumeene 187 

, Con. WS OS Wii sccavateds 207 


These prices do not apply to special specifications for 
locomotive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for 
the Navy Department, which will be subject to special nego- 


tiations. 
Sheets 


Prices of the Steel Corporation for mill shipments on 
sheets of United States standard gage in carloads and larger 
lots for indefinite delivery are given in the left-hand column. 
For reasonably prompt delivery. mills have no trouble in 
getting prices quoted in the right-hand column, or even 
higher prices. 

Blue Annealed—Bcssemer 
Cents per Ib 
ees (GR sa ad pas de cmaeeee wee 3.50 to 5.95 
seen: OG ae. CUMOOP is cot ne cues eels 3.55 to 6 00 
Nos. 11 and 12 . 3.60 to 6.05 
Bees. Bee GU 2b de addi bn bao dewken eee 3.65 to 6.10 
Peau me We Ba sd cd kedd ed dace sin .. 3.75 to 6.20 


Bor Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolle?d—Bessemer 
Nos. 17 to 21 .. 4.15 to 6.30 
Nos. 22 to 24 Terre rrvrrr iri. et 4.20 to 6.35 
ca oe See Ge 6 6.36 wis ee ed eelee ene 4.25 to640 
Ge «Bs airisidhe 34 Mecetarach octal 4.30 to 6.45 
No. 28 (base).... re ere 
No. 29 eoeeeesemaseene 4.45 to 6.60 
Be. Se) sb bndboweks Gddwheks O6n dee 4.55 to 6.70 

Galwanized Black Sheet Cage—D-csemer 


Peed, . Be: (Bes s0dsd os bon ca area 4.70 to 7.50 
pee. 2 Oi. Bias s cedesantersate ee 4.80 to 7.60 
ee BO BG er ees oe Se ee 4.95 to 7.75 
ee Perr rr. 2 5.10 to 7.90 
NE < aaae WS sin oh bik hy Os eae elm 5.25 to 8 05 
eS EO Nee eee 5.40 to 8.20 
Me Oe. cicracaevs ld 6 ctass dhe oat aeswn 5.55 to 8.35 
a eee eee ee 5.70 to 8.50 
Fa ee chetetavedutbnGadiresabivotasrn 5 95 to 8.75 
el, GRY uy sdietia end ced cand sldck eaede 6.20 to 9.00 
Tin-Mill Black Plate—Bessemer 
Wien. Ws BG Saints c's dy dai nee Oe 4.15 to 6.15 
De ie TP le ek 6.6 cnt mietns ne'dn dana 4.20 to 6.20 
Pee ‘ae a ade o one dan de teeneetueee 4.25 to 6.25 
ie SOE . eee ee en eee pe 4.30 to 6.30 
2k. St cladiinnaspaalhduacnal 4.35 to 6 35 
ne pivdwedaa taeetaveds atu t anwae 4.40 to $.40 
Dk Un. 6.6 ee eGA eee Cweweeatba Ue deecdaes 4.40 to 6.40 
BOR. TOY OME Fhei cdvcececcvcecs sees 4.45 006.45 
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PERSONAL 


SEAAUODECUDUGECUOEREAGUSERUUUESEOUOUEENAUOEREOOEEDLOEREOOUEEAAUOEROUEOEAOGOEEECOREAOOOEENSUDESOUEEGUOOEAOOREREOOREOOOREONOESHEREEONEOERESIESONEEOOOE 


PUeenceneatsetececcases 
Ceeeeeerneteccccegy: 


The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Chicago, announces 
the election of Allan E. Good- 
hue as vice-president in charge 
of sales. Mr. Goodhue since 
May 1, 1919, has been manag- 
ing director of the company’s 
English subsidiary, the Con- 
solidated Pneumatic Tool Co., 
London, England; also direc- 
tor of European sales for the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
For a number of years he was 
with the sales department of 
the Midvale Steel Co. and Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. in 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Bos- 
ton, leaving that company in 
March, 1918, to enter the 
service of the Government. 
From that time until Jan. 1, 
1919, when he became con- 
nected with the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., he was 
assistant manager of the steel and raw material sec- 
tion, production division, of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. Mr. Goodhue sails for New York on the 
Olympic and is scheduled to arrive in New York about 


> 


July 3. 





ALLAN E. GOODHUE 


Eugene H. Welker has been elected president of the 
Michigan Nickel Supply Co., Inc., 66 West Larned 
Street, Detroit, succeeding David H. Creider, resigned. 
A. M. Welker has been elected vice-president of the 
company, and M. A. Morgner, secretary-treasurer. 


George M. Berry has resigned as assistant commer- 
cial manager of the Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
and on July 1 will become vice-president and general 
manager of the Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


Stockholders of the Curran-Detroit Radiator Cc., 
Detroit, at a special meeting June 12, increased the 
number of directors, electing William J. Murray and 
Edwin P. Harms, the latter of the Detroit Vapor Stove 
Co., to the board. 


Albert Walton, Philadelphia, who has been indus- 
trial engineer and production expert for several large 
manufacturing corporations, has been appointed gen- 
eral works manager of Bateman & Companies, Inc., a 
recent consolidation of a number of well-known agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers. His headquarters 
will be in New York. 


Howard Charnell, formerly with the Lucey Mfg. 
Corporation’s Pittsburgh office, has become associated 
with the Oil Well Supply Co., Pittsburgh, with com- 
plete supervision of its purchasing department. 


W. C. Schrage, who started with the Pittsburgh 
Shafting Co., Detroit, 15 years ago as a bookkeeper, 
has been e‘ected president of the company. Thomas 
H. Booth has been elected vice-president and cashier. 


Klaus Sollie has assumed his duties as chief engi- 
neer of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, succeeding William Forsstrom, resigned to 
become identified in a similar capacity with the Wis- 
consin Steel Co. at South Chicago, Ill., a subsidiary of 
the International Harvester Co. Mr. Forsstrom was 
chief engineer of the Sheet & Tube company for three 
years, coming from the La Belle Iron Works at Steu- 
benville, Ohio, where he had been similarly employed 
for 14 years. Mr. Sollie has been chief draftsman of 
the Sheet & Tube company for the past three months 
and was formerly engineer in charge of development 
of the Buckeye Coal Co., a subsidiary operating at 
Nemacolin, Pa. Mr. Forsstrom will assume his duties 
with the Wisconsin Steel Co. on July 1 and in the 
meantime is visiting in the South. 
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At the annual meeting of the Bridgeport Rolling 
Mills, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., the following officers 
were élected: President; William R. Bull; vice-presi- 
dent and works manager, George D. Stearns; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Anton C. Raffauf. Capacity has been 
increased one-third. A new 18-in. x 30-in. rolling mill 
has been added. 


B. G. Koether, formerly of Detroit, who early this 
year was made vice-president of the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co., in charge of sales and advertising, has been 
made assistant general manager of the Hyatt division 
of the General Motors Corporation. 


E. M. Colquhoun, Middletown, Pa., has been elected 
president of the new Enduro Porcelain Enameling Co., 
Middletown, Pa., which is connected with the Middle- 
town Car Co. Other officials elected by the organiza- 
tion include A. W. Brehman, Philadelphia, vice-presi- 
dent; James G. Balfour, Philadelphia, secretary-treas- 
urer. All machinery purchased by the new company 
is to be delivered before July 1 and it is expected that 
operations will be started about Sept. 1. 


Alois Hauser has been appointed assistant to the 
works manager, in charge of engineering, of the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. For the past 
several years Mr. Hauser has been efficiency engineer 
at the Saucon plant, Bethlehem Steel Co. 


E. J. Boggan recently resigned as factory manager 
of the U. S. Metal Goods Co., Cleveland, to enter the 
executive crganization of the Dittmer Gear & Mfg. 
Corporation, Lockport, N. Y., in the capacity of sales 
engineer. He was formerly with the Frontier Chuck 
& Tol Co., as sales engineer; also with the King Sew- 
ing Machine Co., Buffalo, as time study and efficiency 
engineer. He also served the Covert Gear Co., Lock- 
port, as production manager, and the Harrison Radi- 
ator Corporation in the same capacity. 


A. F. Stirling Blackwood has resigned as vice- 
president, general manager and director of the Union 
Steel Casting Co., Boston, and has sold his interest in 
the company. He has organized a new company to 
make steel castings by a new process of melting. 


H. B. Van Pelt, who has been with the Columbia 
Steel & Shafting Co. and the Pittsburgh Shafting Co. 
for about 10 years, the last four years as vice-president 
and manager of sales of the Pittsburgh Shafting Co., 
Detroit, is leaving this organization, having purchased 
its stock of seamless and-welded tubing, and will es- 
tablish himself, with his son, Donald C. Van Pelt, in 
business, as the Steel Service Co., Rivard and Maple 
streets, Detroit. 


W. C. Buell, sales manager Diamond Machine Co., 
Providence, R. I., has sailed for Europe for an absence 
f a month or longer. 


At a special meeting of the board of directors of 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc., New York, the resignation 
of B. G. Prytz, as president, was accepted, Mr. Prytz 
having been elected managing director of the parent 
company, with headquarters at Gothenburg, Sweden. 
I’. B. Kirkbride, vice-president since the organization 
of the company, was elected president to succeed Mr. 
Prytz. 


R. J. Ehrhart has been placed in charge of the new 
St. Louis office of the Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. His address will be Room 1106, 208 North 
Broadway, St. Louis. 


William L. Brown, F. R. Phillips & Sons Co., iron 
and steel merchants, Pennsylvania Building, Philadel- 
phia, sailed for Europe June 21 to visit the company’s 
offices in London, England, and Milan, Italy. The 
\~merican branch offices are in New York and Pitts- 
burgh. 


Commander R. D. Gatewood, of the Construction 
Corps, U. S. Navy, has been selected by Chairman Ben- 
son as Director of Construction and Repair of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, relieving R. L. Hague, 
of San Francisco. Commander Gatewood was gradu- 
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ated from the Naval Academy in 1903 and from the 
post graduate course of naval architecture and marine 
engineering at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1906. He has been in charge of repairs and new 
construction on both the Atlantic and Pacie coasts 
and for two and one-half years was fleet constructor of 
the North Atlantic fleet. During the war he was 
superintendent of motive power for the Panama rail- 
road in charge of the large shops and drydocks at both 
ends of the Isthmus and made an enviable record in 
connection with extensive repair and refitting work on 
merchant vessels. Commander Gatewood’s main office 
will be in Washington. His New York office will be 
at 45 Broadway. 

Walter B. Enck, vice-president Donner Steel Co.., 
Inc., Buffalo, has resigned to become vice-president of 
the International Fuel & Iron Corporation. He will 
assume his new duties July 1 with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 

Raymond H. Allen has been appointed director of 
purchases of Dodge Brothers, Detroit, automobile manu- 
facturers. 


D. T. Croxton, manager of the pig iron department, 
and Allen H. Hopper, of the iron ore sales depart- 
ment, of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., will have general 
supervision of the erection of the new blast furnace to 
be built by the Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co., in Warren, 
Ohio. Their office with the engineering department 
of the new furnace company is in the Kirby Building, 
Cleveland. 

Dan A. Stuart, formerly district sales manager 
Sizer Forge Co., Pittsburgh, has been made general 
manager of sales of the West Penn Forge Co., 990 
Union Arcade, Pittsburgh. 

Elton B. Hull, formerly general superintendent of 
the Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the blast furnace department of 
Pickands, Mather & Co., with headquarters at Cleve- 
land. John S. Crowther, Jr., has succeeded Mr. Hull 
as general superintendent of the Toledo furnaces, and 
M. D. Curran has been appointed assistant general 
superintendent. 


New Method of Determining Carbon in Iron 


The ordinary method of determining carbon in iron 
and steel consists in burning the sample with free 
oxygen, absorbing the CO, by means of KOH and 
weighing the KOH bulb before and after. In order to 
eliminate the errors due to absorption and weighing, 
a new method substitutes freezing out the CO. with 
liquid air and allowing it to expand into a known 
volume and noting the increase in pressure. In order 
to differentiate between the carbon existing as absorbed 
CO or CO, and that existing in combined form, the 
method involves two heatings, one to 600 deg. C. in 
vacuo, and the other to 1000 deg. or higher in oxygen. 
Extra precautions are also taken to eliminate errors 
due to other sources, so that by this method carbon 
can, if necessary, be determined with an accuracy 
of +0.0001 per cent. This new method was presented 
as a paper. “Carbon in Iron.” by T. D. Yensen, West- 
inghouse Research Laboratory, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
at the annual spring meeting of the American Electro- 
chemical Society at Boston in April. 


Bibliography on Electric Furnaces 


“The Electric Furnace as Applied to Metallurgy” 
is the title of a bibliography prepared by Clarence Jay 
West of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. It 
was presented as part of the program of the annual 
spring meeting of the American Electrochemical Society 
at Boston in April and is now to be had in pamphlet 
form. It is a reading list of the literature on the con- 
struction and operation of the electric furnace as 
applied to the metallurgy of iron and steel and the 
nonferrous metals. 





The Electric Furnace Construction Co., Philadelphia, 
reports an order for a 1-ton Greaves-Etchells furnace 
for the Buenos Ayres Western Railway, Ltd. 
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WHITFIELD P. PRESSINGER, New York, vice-president 
Chicago Pneumatic Too] Co., died June 10 of compli- 
cations following an operation. He was engaged in the 
pneumatic tool and allied machinery industry for many 
years. He was general manager of the Clayton Air 
Compressor Co. for seven years, and became widely 
known through numerous activities in the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the Compressed 
Air Society. He was born in New York in 1871. He 
was a member of the Engineers’ Club and the Machin- 
ery Club, New York. 

CHARLES SEELBACH, president Forest City Foundry 
& Mfg. Co., and the Walworth Run Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, died June 15 after a several months illness, 
aged 57 years. He had been with the Forest City 
Foundry since its organization in 1890, starting as sec- 
retary and treasurer, and had been president of the 
company since 1912. He was very active in foundry 
association work and was the first president of the 
Founders Association of Cleveland and for several 
years one of the vice-presidents of the National Found- 
ers Association. 

CHARLES BLIZARD, third vice-president Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co., Philadelphia, died June 12. He was 
graduated from the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and 
became manager of the New York office of the Electric 
Storage Battery Co. in 1893. He received his present 
title in 1906. 

JOHN S. NAYLOR, superintendent shear department, 
Faleon Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, was instantly killed 
June 14, when crushed beneath a hoisting block, which 
fell from the hoisting crane when the supporting 
chains broke. He was mayor of Ni‘es for three con- 
secutive terms. 

CHARLES H. VINAL, construction manager Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, died suddenly at his 
summer home at Little Muskego Lake, June 12, at the 
age of 61 years. He was born in Keokuk, Iowa, Sept. 
10, 1858, and received his education in Massachusetts. 

Max ZALK, senior member of Duluth Iron & Metal 
Co., Duluth, Minn., died on Saturday, June 12. 


Low Output in Swedish Steel Industry 


The extent to which strikes and lock-outs this year 
have affected adversely the iron and steel industry of 
Sweden is revealed by the returns for the first quarter 
of 1920 as compared with those for 1919. The pig-iron 
production to April 1, 1920, has been only 74,300 tons, 
as compared with 159,700 tons to April 1, 1919, the 
February, this year, output having been only 7700 tons. 
The open-hearth steel output for the first quarter this 
year was only 51,000 tons, against 115,300 tons in the 
first quarter of 1919, last February’s output having 
been only 1600 tons. 


Steel gauze is better than brass or copper gauze for 
miners’ flame safety lamps, according to a series of 
investigations made by the Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton. 


The Keystone Steel Co., 997 Union Arcade Building, 
Pittsburgh, has just been organized to do a general 
hrokerage business in iron and steel] products, such as 
bars, plates, sheets, wire, etc. The management of 
the new firm is in charge of A. Cohen, until recently 
Pittsburgh district representative for the Carnick 
sros. Co., Youngstown, Ohio, iron and steel scrap and 
relaying rails. 





“The Future of the Lake Superior District as an 
Iron Ore Producer,” by Edward W. Davis, is the title 


of a bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 18. 
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MR. PERKINS’ BUSINESS LIFE 


Director of Steel Corporation Nearly 19 Years | 
His Views on Profit Sharing 


The death of George W. Perkins on June, 18, al- 
though it followed a long illness from heart disease, 
rendered acute as a consequence of an attack of in- 
fluenza and pneumonia while he was serving in France 
as an officer of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
came as a distinct shock to his business friends. Judge 
Gary, who had so long been associated with Mr. Perkins 
on the board of directors of the Steel Corporation, was 
so deeply affected that he said he could not make a 
statement. James A. Farrell, president of the cor- 
poration, said: 

“T am grieved to learn of the death of Mr. Perkins. 
He was a man of high ideals, constructive ability and 
integrity of purpose, possessed of clear vision and those 
human and kindly qualities which endeared him to his 
associates in the corporation. His love for his country 
and unfailing patriotism were constantly in evidence, 
and those of us who were associated with him had for 
him the highest respect and esteem.” 

Mr. Perkins was elected a member of the board of 
the Steel Corporation and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee in November, 1901, and continued a director 
until his death. He was succeeded by Judge Gary as 
chairman of the finance committee Feb. 26, 1907. Mr. 
Perkins was a regular attendant at the meetings of the 
board, and took a deep interest in the affairs of the 
corporation, especially in its welfare work. He was a 
member of the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
frequently attended its meetings. His last appearance 
as a speaker at a dinner of the institute was at the 
May meeting in 1918, shortly after his return from 
Europe. In his address at that time he said that the 
countries of the Old World had been amazed by the 
achievements of the steel industry of the United States, 
and especially by the lack of friction between labor and 
capital. He told of meeting 36 members of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce in Paris, who had gone 
from Ohio to France to pave the way for business. He 
said to them that it would have been better for them 
to have gone to Washington instead of to Paris, for 
what business needs above all other things is assur- 
ance that it will be able to co-operate and not be com- 
pelled to subject itself to the competitive methods of 
the past. Mr. Perkins said there is an amazing lack 
of information in this country in regard to methods of 
business, and he thought that no opportunity should be 
lost to inform the country, and especially the members 
of Congress and others in authority, upon business 
topics. He believed that it is the duty of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute to undertake the education of 
the people of the country in favor of co-operation and 
on all great economical questions. 


Views on Profit Sharing 


In an address before the National Civic Federation, 
in September, 1919, he explained in some detail his 
partnership in industry plan. Outlining what he re- 
garded as a practical, workable profit-sharing system, 
Mr. Perkins said: 

“A good many years of actual experience have made 
me optimistic regarding profit-sharing plans worked 
out along the following lines: 


“First—Every business has, first of all, to earn 
operating expenses, depreciation and fair returns on 
honest capitalization. 

“Second—I believe that every business should con- 
sider that the compensation paid employees is for the 
purpose of earning a sum of money sufficient to pay the 
above-mentioned items. 


“Third—That any profits over and above such sum 
should, on some percentage basis, be divided between 
the capital used in the business and the employees en- 
gaged in the business. 

“Fourth—That in neither case should these profits 
be immediately withdrawn from the business; that they 
should be left in the business for a reasonable length 
of time, to protect and increase its financial strength 
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and safety; that in the case of capital its share of these 
profits should be carried to surplus; that in the case 
of employees their share should be distributed to them 


»in some form of seeurity representing an interest in 


the business, and that each employee should be required 
to hold such security fora reasonable length of time, 
say, three to five years. 


“Fifth—That the employees’ share should be alloted 
to them as nearly as possible on the basis of the com- 
pensation they receive. Up to date this has proved to 
be the best method.” 

Where profit-sharing plans have divided profits on 
a cash basis, failure often has been the result, Mr. 
Perkins pointed out, because the objective of the scheme, 
to get workmen interested not only in their own rewards 
but in business efficiency, had been ignored. Accord- 
ingly, he advocated publicity with regard to the details 
of the business or industry which would acquaint the 
employee with the exact financial situation and show 
him the way to aid in improving it by his personal 
efforts, with the resultant reward as his incentive. To 
cement this interest he urged that employees become 
security holders, financially interested in their con- 
cerns. 

To the objection that owners would hesitate to let 
it be known publicly how little or how much they 
earned, Mr. Perkins offered the answer that a business 
“merely getting by” would be improved were its true 
condition known so that its working organization might 
better it, whereas a business reaping huge profits could 
not expect to enjoy that privilege secretly for long. 

“The day of secretive methods is passing rapidly,” 
said Mr. Perkins. “The day of publicity is at hand. 
Any profit-sharing plan without an open, honest bal- 
ance sheet and detailed annual report will never suc- 
ceed. I amconvinced that labor is entirely willing that 
capital should have its fair reward and proper protec- 
tion, but in this country we have too many instances 
where capital has demanded improper protection and 
taken exorbitant reward; and one of the main reasons 
why the serious problems confronting us to-day are so 
difficult of solution lies in the fact that too many men 
of capital are still arrogant and unreasonable. 

“On the other hand, one of the most serious draw- 
backs to increased output and economical production is 
the listless, indifferent service rendered by a large per- 
centage of employees. Making partners of employees 
through profit sharing would correct this as nothing else 
could.” 


Strike on the New Haven 


Boston, June 22.—New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad yardmen employed in New Haven, 
Conn., in the Cedarhill yards, went on strike June 21, 
whereupon an embargo on all outgoing freight from 
that city has been declared. No strikes on other parts 
of the New Haven system or on the Boston & 
Maine and Boston & Albany roads are reported, and 
none expected. It is believed the New Haven trouble 
will be short lived. Before the present trouble started 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad placed an embargo 
on all shipments to Boston & Maine and Boston & 
Albany points. 


An increasing number of industrial films of manu- 
facturing plants are being made which are being ex- 
hibited from automobile trucks of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Economics, Washngton, and in chambers of 
commerce and technical schools throughout the coun- 
try. One of the plants recently filmed in six reels by 
the Universal Film Mfg. Co., New York, was that of 
the National Acme Co., Cleveland, described in THE 
IRON AGE June 17. 


The Engineering Index for 1919, published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, is now available. It 
contains some 12,000 references to nearly 700 engineer- 
ing and allied technical publications. As in the fore- 
running volumes, an extended and cross-indexed alpha- 
betical key provides for ascertaining what has been 
printed on a given subject. The established practice 
has also been followed of giving the reader a brief 
statement in most cases of the scope of the article. 








BUYING DEFERRED 


Additions and New Buildings Delayed by 
Contractors 


Three Railroads Have Completed Purchases— 
American Railway Association Conven- 


tions Were Sales Factors 


The tendency either to cancel orders or to defer 
purchases until some future time is causing the vol- 
ume of present sales to continue at a low level. The 
chief cancellations come from automobile makers, who 
attribute their action to inability to get steel and to a 
falling off in demand for pleasure cars. The indefinite- 
ness of deliveries obtainable is also a contributive 
cause. The deferment of purchases has two causes: 
The expectancy that prices will fall and the inability 
of manufacturers who contemplate additions or new 
buildings, to get construction work contracted for. 
Two more raises in price are announced. 


New York 


New York, June 21 
Cancellations of orders for tools by the automobile makers 
continue, attributed to their and 
to a falling off in the demand for pleasure cars. One New 
York representative of tool builders, much 
automobile interests, cancellations 


inability to secure steel 


patronized by 


reports amounting to 


$60,000 the last week on his one line of tools alone, four 
automobile companies being involved A large New York 
machine-tool house has secured the bulk of the orders, 
amounting to $500,000, for the Atlantic Coast Line, whose 


inquiries came from Wilmington, N. C The same company 
recently sold for export, principally to France, but 
Belgium and Great Britain, about 30 lathes A 
New York salesman of milling machines has disposed of 20 
against the inquiry of the General Electric Co. for its 
Bridgeport, Conn., plant. 


also to 


carwheel 


It is reported that the Baldwin Locomotive Works, which 


inquired for about 15 cranes, will soon issue a list of tools 


for a war plant which it has acquired, and which it will 
convert into a locomotive repair shop It is said that the 
Norfolk & Western, after it has closed on its pending list 


of heavy tools, will issue another list of lighter tools The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has closed on a list, the turret 


lathes alone costing $30,000. The New York Central is 
inquiring for a group of tools, some of which have been 
bought for the shops in Harmon It is expected that the 
Erie must close before long on its list of about 50 tools, 


which has been pending for a long time, because of the 
extreme need of this road for new equipment. The Pierce 


Arrow Co., Buffalo, recently bought eight machines. 


The E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, has been converting its 
plant, used for making shells, into peace-time lines, and has 
been buying, one recent purchase including three horizontal 
boring mills. 

The New York office of a Cleveland maker of turret lathes 
has been informed of a price advance on small tools used as 
accessories to this make, effective June 22. A maker of 
electric controlling instruments announces the first advance 
in two years. Several machines were sold from the floor 
at the convention of the American Railway Association in 


Atlantic City week before last, most of these sales being 
for replacements. There is a scarcity of heavy second-hand 
machines. 


Buyers of cranes still are inclined to refrain from plac- 
ing orders aS long as possible. A large government inquiry 
comes from the Chief of Transportation Service, Water 
Transportation Division, Munitions Building, Washington, 
closing June 24, which includes 5 steam-driven gantry cranes 
and 19 locomotive cranes of from 10-tons to 50-tons capac- 
ity. The Westchester Lighting Co. inquiry for a 10-ton 
locomotive crane has been withdrawn. An inquiry for hand- 
power cranes may develop shortly from the West India 
Sugar Finance Corporation, 129 Front Street, New York. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works has purchased five 70-ton 


Many representatives of the purchasing staffs of 
railroads were at the conventions of the American 
Railway Association at Atlantic City, where tools were 
on display and some immediate purchasing is expected 
from their inspection of these tools. The Atlantic 
Coast Line has closed on about $500,000 worth of 
machines. Both the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul have finished their 
purchasing. 

From New York recent sales were made of 30 car 
wheel lathes for export, chiefly for France, and 20 
milling machines for the Bridgeport plant of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Boston and 
Manchester, N. H., cotton goods, has decided on tools 
against a long list issued, but awaits official sanction 
before the purchase. The Nationa] Tube Co. is asking, 
through its Pittsburgh office, for a round lot of ma- 
chines for its plant at Lorain, Ohio. The Mansfield 
Sheet & Tube Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has bought several 
machines. 

In the Chicago district, deliveries of machines are 
better because of a slight improvement in transporta- 
tion. 


overhead cranes from the Morgan Engineering Co. and eight 


Z20-ton and 30-ton overhead cranes from the Niles-Bement- 


Pond Co The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New 
York, is asking prices for estimating purposes on a 10-ton 
overhead traveling crane for Newark, N. J. Numerous ex- 
port inquiries for hand-power cranes and hoists are being 


received 
Among recent sales are 


Hoist Co., 


The Shepard Electric Crane & 
15-ton electric hoists to the Cuban Cane 
Havana, Cuba, and five 3-ton jib cranes 
Newport News, Va. ; 
locomotive crane 
the Morgan 
Atlantic Re- 


twelve 
Sugar Corporation, 
to the Newport News Shipbuilding Co., 
the Browning Co., a 20-ton, 50-ft. boom 
to the American Creosoting Co., Newark, N. J.; 
bucket crane to the 


Engineering Co. a 3-ton 


fining Co., Philadelphia; Roeper Crane & Hoist Works a 
20-ton hand-power crane to Melchior, Armstrong & Dessau, 
New York, for export to Cuba; Niles-Bement-Pond Co., one 
»-ton and one 10-ton overhead traveling crane to the New 


York Municipal Railways, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Hodgman Rubber Co., 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, manufacturer of automobile tires, has arranged for 
the erection of a plant in connection with its new 
five-story Scarsdale Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
The rubber works will cost about $200,000. 


The Bensine Condensation Co., New York, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000 by L. Maucher, D. 8 
and A. 8. Hall, 150 Nassau Street, to manufacture 
condensation apparatus for machine shop service and other 
mechanical equipment. 


The Janusch Mfg. Co., 496 East 134th Street, New York, 
manufacturer of brass goods, has awarded contract to the 
Gabler Construction Co., 402 Hudson Street, for extensions 
and improvements in its plant on 135th Street. 

The Boedicker Photo-Litho Machine Corporation, New 
York, has been incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000 by 
T. H. Dimon, H. T. Thomas and J. Loughrey, 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, to manufacture spec'al machinery and parts. 

The Massey Machine Co., Pearl Street, Watertown, N. Y.., 
manufacturer of engine governors, etc., has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 176 Remsen Street, Brook- 
lyn, will build a one-story steel generator works on Twelfth 
Street, near Second Avenue, te cost about $50,000. A new 


one-story pumping plant will be erected, also, to cost about 
$40,000 


power 
factory on 


Ives 


The Bermac Products Corporation, New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000 by F. M. Berkley, 
E. G. McKinley and B. H. Clegg, 156 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to manufacture airplanes and parts, automobile 
parts, etc. 


The Barr Radiator & Mfg. Co., BrodKlyn, has been incor- 
porated with an active capital stock of $26,000 by J. F. 
Meehan, W. J. Eager and 8S. D, Barr, 111 Underhill Avenue, 


to monufactrre automobile radiators and other sheet metal 
products. 
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The Kenmore Machine” Mfg. Co., 298 Né¢¥fins Street, 
Brooklyn, has filed notice of dissolution under its New York 
charter. 

The Comarete Steel Co.. New York, a.Delaware corpora- 
tion, has increased its capital from $800,000 to $2,800,000. 

The Kameco Corporation, New York, has been. incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $150,000 by N. Flora, L. Jarosh 
and G. T. Buckley, 117 West Fifteenth Street, to manufacture 
adding machines and parts, special tools, etc. 

The McMillan Motors Corporation, Yonkers, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 by D. P. 
Smelzer, D. J. Burns and A. G. McMillan, 416 Broome Street, 
to manufacture automobile parts, motor equipment and appa- 
ratus. 

McKaig-Hatch, Inc., 1590 Niagara Street, Albany, N. Y., 
manufacturer of machine products, has had plans prepared 
for a new plant to comprise three one-story buildings, in- 
cluding a hammer shop, 60 x 150 ft., general plant, 50 x 200 
ft., and office, 50 x 50 ft G. Morton Wolfe, 1377 Main 
Street, is architect and engineer Archibald McKaig is 
president. 

Druignid Brothers, Brooklyn, operating a machine shop 
at 975-83 Atlantic Avenue, have filed plans for a one-story 
addition to cost about $25,000. 

H. P. Arndt, Inc., New York, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $150,000 by G. J. Frick, G. B. Kelley and 
H. P. Arndt, 240 West Twenty-third Street, to manufacture 
engineering apparatus and mechanical equipment 

The Granville Tire Co., 103 Park Avenue, New York, 
manufacturer of automobile tires, has increased its capital 


t 


stock from $10,100,000 to $15,000,000. 


The United States Industrial Alcohol Co., 27 William 


Street, New York, has acquired land at the corner of 


Grand Street and Garrison Avenue, Maspeth, L. L, aggre- 
gating about 200,000 sq. ft., for the erection of a new plant, 
estimated to cost, with machinery, close to $1,000,000 

The Harper Machinery Co., 15 Park Row, New York, 
has filed notice of dissolution. 

The Schacht-Arthur Motor Truck Co., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to operate 
a plant for motor truck rebuilding, manufacture of parts, 
ete W. Schacht, F. H. Reuman and B. D. Arthur, Hotel 
Wellington, New York, are the incorporators. 

The Hunter Illuminated Car Sign Co., 
Flushing, L. L., 


Linden Avenue, 
manufacturer of metal car signs, etc., has 
filed plans for a one-story brick addition, 40 x 85 ft 

Fire, June 17, destroyed the power plant of tne Santiago 
Electric Light, Railway & Power Co., Santiago, Cuba, with 
loss reported at about $1,000,000, including electric machin- 
ery and considerable rolling stock. 

The Eclipse Cord Tire Corporation, White Plains, N. Y 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by 
L. E. T. Connett, White Plains; William J. Cullen ana 
C. M. McKeever, Brooklyn, to manufacture automobile tires 

Von Thaden & Meyer, Inc., 73 Murray Street, New York, 
manufacturer of hardware products, has increased its capital 


stock from $75,000 to $150,000. 


The Doyle Pneumatic Appliance Co., Mayville, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000 by J. B. 
Weiss, E. L. Kissel and A. J.. Maginnis, Mayville. to manu 
facture pneumatic equipment. 

The Acme Road Machinery Co., East Main Street, Frank- 
fort, N. Y., manufacturer of road-building machinery, has 
increased its capital stock from $120,000 to $200,000 

William Motors, Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y 
corporated in Delaware with a capital stock of $5,000,000 to 
manufacture three-wheel vehicles, parts, etc The incorpo- 
rators are Harry S. Houpt, New Rochelle; Arthur S. Alex- 
ander and Paul N. Turner, New York 


has been in- 


The Mercantile Welding & Salvage Corporation, West 
New Brighton, S. I1., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $125,000 to manufacture and repair boilers. G. E., 
Hubbs, E. McMahon and W. D. Bush, 7 Allen Court, West 
New Brighton, are the incorporators 

The Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., 12 Broadway, N. Y 
is planning for the installation of extensive equipment at its 
properties at Calumet and Lake Linden, Mich., to cost about 
$2,000,000 The work will include a sand handling plant, 
with loading and conveying machinery. 

Officials of George W. Goethals & Co., Inc., 40 Wall Street, 
New York, have organized a subsidiary organization to be 
known as Goéthals, Wells & Co., designed to operate in engi- 
neering and mechanical work not handled by the parent 
organization George W. Goethals is president and George 
M. Wells, vice-president. 


The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J., has increased 
its capital sto¢k from $3,500,000 to $5,646,000. 
The Whitall Tatum Co., 46 Barclay Street, New York, 
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manufacturer of rubber specialtiés, has awarded contract to 
the H. H. Vought Co., 70 East Forty-fifth Street, for a three- 
story, steel and concrete addition to its plant at Keyport, 
N. J., 50 x 200 ft, to cost about $200,000, including equip- 
ment. 

The Circle Washer Co., Belleville, N. J., manufacturer 
of mechanical appliances, has had plans prepared for a new 
plant, 100 x 100 ft., one story, at Academy and Stephen 
streets, to cost about $25,000. William E. Lehman, 738 
Broad Street, Newark, is architect. 

The Seaboard Refractories Co., Valentine, near Fords, 
N. J., has been organized to manufacture high-grade refrac- 
tories. The officials of the. company are those formerly 
interested in the Didier-March Co., Keasbey, N. J., manu- 
facturer of tunnel kilns, etc., including George A. Balz, 
Millard E. Gray and Carl Von Hartz. The Didier-March 
plant was recently acquired by the Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. J., and arrangements have been made for early 
operation 

In addition to the proposed new electric power plant to 
be erected by the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington, 
D. C., at Lakehurst, N. Y., at a cost of about $400,000, plans 
have been prepared for new shops for ordnance service to 
cost $282,000, including equipment. Bids for construction 
will be asked at once. 

The Bournonville Rotary Valve Motor Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., has been incorporated with 3000 shares of stock of 
no specified par value, to manufacture special engines for 
automobile use, parts, ete. Eugene M. Bournonville, R. I 
Tuthill and E. J. St. Clair, Jersey City, are the incorpo- 
rators. 

The Industrial Machinery Co., 435 Summit Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., has filed notice of organization to manufacture 
machinery and parts. Otto and Albert Herman, 18 Journal 
Square, head the company. 

The Atlas Foundry Co., Lyons Avenue and Coit Street 
Irvington, N. J., has had plans prepared for a one-story 
addition, 50 x 75 ft. 

The Central Cornice & Skylight Works, 909 Springfield 
Avenue, Irvington, N. J., has filed notice of organization to 
manufacture sheet metal products. John Brisco, 67 Ball 
Street, heads the company. 

The Art Metal Works, 7 Mulberry Street, Newark, N. J., 
has acquired the Birkenhauer & Bauman Brewery property 
at Morris and South Orange avenues, about 122 x 153 ft. 
The existing structure will be remodeléd and equipped as a 
branch plant for the production of metal specialties, similar 
to the line manufactured at the main works. Louis Aronson 
is president. 

The Newark Automobile Body Builders, 105 Broome 
Street, Newark, N. J., has filed notice of organization to 
manufacture automobile bus and truck bodies, parts, etc 
Harry Reid, 48 Barclay Street, heads the company. 

The Humphrey Die & Tool Corporation, Salem, N. Y 
will increase its capital stock from $6,000 to $50,000 and has 
purchased two and a half acres with a highway frontage of 
385 ft.. a Delaware & Hudson frontage of 300 ft., the prop- 
erty including a factory building and two-story shop, 28 x 85 
ft. It will build additions and will be in the market soon 
for shapers, milling machines, surface grinders and tool room 
lathes. The company specializes in the designing and manu- 
facture of dies. A. H. Humphrey, manager, has had 30 
years’ experience in this line and. has been connected with 
the Western Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
General Fireproofing Co. and S. Sternau & Co., Brooklyn. 

George Z. Premont, formerly superintendent, Kraeuter & 
Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., pliers, and Harry D. Neff, E. W 
Myers and Herbert Demarest, formerly representatives of 
that corporation in New England and elsewhere, have or- 
ganized the Forged Steel Products Co. under New Jersey 
laws. A plant has been secured at 141-143 Frelinghuysen 
Avenue, Newark, and the production of slip-joint automobile 
pliers will begin about July 15. 

The Meisselbach-Catucci Mfg. Co., automatic gear hobbing 
machines, Newark, N. J., has purchased the shop of the 
Union Wheel Works, 51 Stanton Street, in the Frelinghuysen 
Avenue factory development. The company is converting the 
building to meet its requirements. 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, June 21. 

The Taylor-Wharton Tron & Steel Co., Widener Building, 
Philadelphia, is taking bids for an addition to its machine 
shop, at Twenty-fifth and Washington streets. 

The Hurley Motor Co., Broad and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, has acquired property in the vicinity of its present 
building for a consideration said to total about $500,000 
and plans have been completed for a 15-story building, 
58 x 130 ft., to cost about $750,000. Possession of the 
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property will be taken on July 5, and construction inaugu- 
rated immediately. 


The Walter Snyder Co., 3431 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of laundry machinery, has filed plans for a 
one-story addition to its machine shop. 

The John E. 
M. Du 


stokers, 


Thropp’s Sons Co., Lewis Street, Trenton, 
manufacturer of rubber mill machinery, mechanical 

etc., has completed plans for a brick 
foundry to cost about $40,000. 


one-story 


The Harbor Commission, Camden. N. J., will call for 
bids at once for the construction of the 
terminal at the foot of Spruce Street. 


proposed marine 
Considerable mechani- 
cal equipment will be installed, including loading and unload 
ing machinery, conveying apparatus, etc. The pier will be 
102 x 485 ft., and the terminal proper, 86 x 485 ft. It i 
estimated to cost $400,000. 


The Ajax Rubber Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
automobile tires with plant at Trenton, N. J., has removed 
its local branch from 316 North Broad Street to 846 North 
groad Street for increased facilities. 


close to 


¢ 


Froelich Brothers, Inc., 142 North Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, plumbers’ supplies, has had plans prepared for a 
new pipe building at Tenth and Hutchinson streets, to cost 
ibout $10,000 


The Bureau of Yards and Washington, D. C., is 
taking bids for the erection of a new building at the League 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, to about $100,000 
The Ordnance Department has also completed plans for a 


new experimental station at the Arsenal 


Docks, 


Island cost 
Frankford 


3ids are being asked for the erection of a 
house at the plant of the 


North American Street, 


one-story, 
brick and concrete 


(;0-Cart Co., 1134-36 


power 3loch 


*hiladelphia 


Fire, June 16, destroyed a large portion of the plant 
including machinery of the Hulburt Oil & Grease Co 
Sepviva Street and Erie Avenue Philadelphia, with loss 
estimated at $200,000 

The Commercial Truck Co. of America, Twenty-seventh 


and Brown streets, Philadelphia, has filed plans for a one- 
story forge shop at Rising Sun and Hunting Park avenues, 


been let to William 
for the proposed new truck 


to cost about $15,000. Contract has 
Steele & Son, 1600 Arch Street 


manufacturing plant at this location, to cost about $150,000 
Machine Co., Allentown, Pa., is 


plant at Hamilton and John 
about $35,000 H. Andersor 


The Allentown Cable & 
taking bids for a 
streets, 50 x 100 ft., 
Stiles Building, is architect 


one-story 


to cost 


The Keystone Aluminum Co., Kittanning, Pa., has been 
incorporated in Delaware with a capital stock of $260,000 by 


Corbin Wyant, M. E. Hawk and Hyatt L. Hawk, all of 
Kittanning, to manufacture cooking utensil 
The Frick Co., West Main Street, Waynesboro, Pa., has 


completed plans for a one-story foundry, 150 x 300 ft., and 
two-story pattern shop, 30 x 100 ft., to cost about $300,000, 
including 

Frank A. Lansdowne, Pa 
have organized the Chambersburg Foundry Co., with capita 
stock of $50,000, to manufacture iron and steel castings, etc 
and the Metal Wringer Co., capitalized at $10,000, to manu- 
facture clothes wringers and other specialties 


equipment. 


associates, 


Moorshead and 


partially destroyed the rod mill at the plant 
toebling’s Sons Co., South Broad and Canal 
manufacturer of wire rope, cable, etc., 
$25,000. It will be rebuilt immedi- 


Fire, June 10, 
of the John A. 
streets, Trenton, N. J., 
with loss estimated at 
ately. 

Clarence A. Watkins, 1125 Philadelphia, 
and associates have organized the Standard Steel Equipment 
C’o., with capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture steel and 


Spruce Street, 


iron specialties. 

The Hunter Motor Car Co., 27 South Street. 
Harrisburg, Pa., recently organized to manufacture automo- 
biles, is having plans prepared by C. H. Kain, 317 Chestnut 
Street, for the initial units erected on a local site. The plant 
with equipment will cost about $250,000. C. H. Hunter is 


Second 


president, and Simon E. Miller, treasurer. 
The Boyer Filectric Co. Bethlehem, Pa., has been in- 
corporated in Delaware with capital of $15,000 by Harry 


Boyer, James E. Mathews and Elliott N. Wilson to manu 
facture electrical products. 

Fire, June 17, originating in the boiler department at the 
plant of the Eagle Wheel & Bending Works, Lancaster, Pa., 
destroyed a portion of the factory with loss estimated at 
$25,000. The plant is operated under the name of the 


Lebzelter Mill. 

The Susquehanna Collieries Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
arranged for extensive work at its Richards and Pennsyl- 
vania collieries, including the construction of a new breaker 
with a daily capacity of about 3000 tons, and electric power 
plant of about 9000 kw. 
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New England 


Boston, June 21 

Machine tool sales in-.this district the first 15 days of 
the month showed a _ pronounced falling off compared 
with corresponding periods in the first five months of 
1920. The past week the market has been éven quieter. The 
aggregate sales, however, for the five and a half months 
ending June 15 are far in excess of those for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Prices hold firm Deliveries 


improved, the best that can be done on some ma- 
next January, February or March. No can 
cellations of importance are reported, but deferred pur- 
chases are growing more plentiful. For instance, the Cone 
Automatic Machine Co., Inc., Windsor, Vt., has signified 
ts intention of discontinuing purchases until Sept ] 
at least, in expectation of lower prices; the Asbestos Wood 
Co., Nashua, N. H., has postponed construction of additions 
ind has decided not to buy machine shop equipment; B 
F. Perkins & Sons, Holyoke, Mass., paper mill machinery, 
a large list out for machine tools for a proposed 
shop, have building contractor will 
handle the proposition except on a cost These 
ire a few of many similar cases. 


have not 


chines being 


who had 
postponed because no 


plus basis 


week has been confined almost ex- 
The R. H. Long Body Co., Framing 
has purchased a drill, lathe 
Tool Co., Hudson, Mass., 
Worcester, Mass., a 
Springfield, Vt., 
Taunton, Mass., a 
Wells Co., Inc., 


Business the past 
clusively to single tools. 
automobile bodies, 
Pointe Machine 
Bradley Co., 
Lamson Machine Co., 
Old Colony Tool Co., 
lathe, and the Frank O 
Mass., a grinder. 


ham, Mass., 


and grinder; La 
miller; 
Jones & 
a tool room lathe; 
16 in. x 6 ft. 


Greenfield, 


a large Osgood 


grinder ; 


The Portsmouth Navy Yard is interested in a few bench 
Maine mill is in the market for a lathe, 
Colony Co., Taunton, Mass., has not covered 
room equipment requirements, the Power Construc- 
Worcester, i-in. or 6-in. pipe ma 


ools, a 


the Old 


paper 
Tool 
it tool 


tion Co., Mass., wants a 


chine, immediate delivery, and the Taft, Pierce Mfg. Co., 
Woonsocket, R. L, is still interested in equipment for auto- 
mobile parts production, fairly prompt delivenes. The 


Mfg. Co., Boston and Manchester, N. H., cotton 
has practically decided on the tools it will buy against 
waiting for the return of one of the 
before placing orders The Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Boston, cotton mill machinery, have not covered their 
Biddeford, Me., and Lowell, Mass., requirements. but are buy- 
ng very little equipment at the moment The General 
West Lynn, and the United Shoe Machinery 
Mass., have been out of the market the 
England and railroads show no 


Amoske ag 
goods, 
list, but is 


leading officers 


Electric Co., 
Co Beverly 


New 


interest in machine tools 


past 


week steam street 


One street railroad company is in the market for a 12- 
ton crane The Amoskeag Mfg. Co. has not closed on 
its crane requirements, and the Palmer Foundry, Palmer. 
Mass., decided not to buy the 5-ton crane under consideration 


ind therefore is not in the market 
Windsor, Vt., has 


The Windsor Foundry 


Corporation postponed the erection of 


its contemplated foundry and has dropped crane negotia- 
tion 

Machine screw products continue in active demand, in 
short supply and strong in price. The local market on 


cap and set screws is mixed. Some houses quote set screws 
it 10 off list and others at 25 per cent discount, some 
quote cap screws at list and others at 20 per cent discount. 
New England cap screw manufacturers’ lists are higher than 
those of concerns elsewhere. The net earnings of one New 
England last month amounted to $3,700, or at 
the rate of practically 2% per cent on the capitai invested 
for the year. This poor showing is due to the fact that 
the company, unable to secure raw materials from mills. 
obliged to go into the open market and pay 
premiums for stock to fill contract orders. 

The Vermont Farm Machinery Co., Bellows Falls, Vt., 


cream separators, etc., has been placed in the hands of 
receivers. 


producer 


has been 


The Union Bag & Paper Co., New York, has awarded a 
contract for a two-story, 82 x 322 ft. machine room for 
its Augusta, Me., plant. 


Contractors are figuring on a new reinforced concrete 
five-story, 75 x 400 ft. mill at Pittsfield, Mass., for the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


Sketches have been made for the J. A. & W. Jolly Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., hand power elevators, etc., which contem- 
plates the erection of a one-story foundry. 


Work has started on the alterations and additions to 
the Morris Metal Products Co.,: Union Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Conn. No new equipment will be needed. 


A contract for the erection of the new Pratt & Whitney 
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Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., one-story tool building will soon 
be let. 


Work has started on’a one-story addition to the Hudson, 
Mass., plant recently acquired by the General Electric Co., 
West Lynn, Mass. It has sufficient land to provide for 
further expansion as necessary. 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., ma- 
chinery and tools, expects to have its new foundry in oper- 
ation next month or early in August. With new equipment 
its daily cupola output will total more than 100 tons. 


The A. F, Way Co., Hartford, Conn., special machinery 
and tools, has acquired property at Burnside, Conn., on 
which it will erect a one-story, 60 x 129 ft. concrete and 
steel machine shop and manufacturing plant. Operations 
are expected to begin next fall. 


After considerable delay, owing to the scarcity of ma- 
terials and the transportation situation, work has begun 
on the new plant units for the Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass., consisting of a three-story, 63 x 222 ft, 
recreation building; 164 x 181 ft. sheet metal building ad- 
dition; two-story, 80 x 400 ft., foundry; two-story garage; 
one-story testing building; boiler and engine room; hydro- 
oxygen building, and a one-story, 43 x 50 ft., sand blast 
building. 

The Greyhound Motors Corporation, a $500,000 Delaware 
corporation with headquarters in New York, has broken 
ground for a one-story, 100 x 200 ft. plant at East Warren, 
R. I. It intends for the present to produce a light roadster, 
with a body built by the Trinca or one or two-piece sheet 
metal method, and next year anticipates the construction of 
another type of car and additional plant units. The com- 
pany owns 15% acres having 1400 ft. frontage on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad electric line be- 
tween Providence, R. I., and Fall River, Mass. John 
Cc. Temple, formerly vice-president Duro-Flake Graphite 
Co., is president; Charles K. Weakland, purchasing agent 
National Cloak & Suit Co., New York, vice-president; John 
J. Riley, auditor J. Edward Ogden Co., New York, secretary 
und treasurer. A. C. Velo, formerly with the engineering 
department Fiat Automobile Co., Turin, Italy, also with 
Curtiss Aeroplane Co., and during the war with the Gnome 
Engine Works, is director and chief engineer, and Frederick 


K. Trinca, inventor, is director and superintendent. 
‘ . + ms > ‘ 
The Yale Tire & Rubber Co., Hamden, Conn., manufac- 


tuver of tires, has increased its capital stock from $500,- 
000 to $1,500,000. 

The Waterbury Clock Co., Cherry Street, Waterbury, 
Conn., will build a one-story power house, 50 x 57 ft., to 
cost about $12,000. 

Plans have been prepared by the Fairhaven Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., for a two-story addition to its machine 
shop, 80 ft. long; the present machine shop is one-story, 
and this will be extended another floor, making a complete 
two-story structure. Extensions will also be made to the 
forge shop, as well as other additions to the main plant. 
The work is estimated to cost about $150,000. 

The National Welding Co., 17 Charles Street, New Haven, 
Conn., has filed notice of organization to manufacture weld- 
ing equipment. J. F. Shuford heads the company. 


Extensions and improvements to cost about $500,000, 
including machinery, will be made at the plant of the 
Thames River Specialties Co., Montville, near Norwich, Conn., 
manufacturer of paper goods. The work will include a 
new one-story power plant, 45 x 50 ft., with new equip- 
ment, and a two-story manufacturing plant, 250 x 400 ft. 
This company was recently acquired by the Robert Gair 
Co., 50 Washington Street, Brooklyn, and will be known as 
the Thames River Division of the Robert Gair Co. 

The Berkshire Steel Products Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has had plans prepared for a two-story building, 54 x 140 
ft., on Railroad Avenue, to cost about $50,000. 

The United States Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., has 
arranged for the remodeling of two buildings on Chapel 
Street and Walnut Street, respectively, for extensions. The 
work will cost about $15,000. 

The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., manu- 
facturer of small cannon, nail pullers and similar products, 
has increased its capital stock from $35,000 to $200,000. 

The Union Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., manufacturer 
of iron castings, lathe and planer chucks, etc., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. H. 
H. Wheeler is secretary. 

The Metal Specialty Co., Waterbury, Conn., manufac- 
turer of brass goods, has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

Bids are being received by F. F. Jonsbery, Boston, archi- 
tect, for a one-story Ford service station and machine shop 
at Falmouth, Mass. 
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Buffalo 
BUFFALO, June 21. 


The Gray Machine Tool Co., 620 Fidelity Building, Buf- 
falo, has arranged for a changé of name ‘to the Gray Ma- 
chine & Parts Corporation. It’ recently ‘increased its capital 
stock to $300,000, and has commen¢éed preliminary operations 
for the establishment of its new plant at Batavia, N. Y., for 
the manufacture of milling machines and other machinery. 
A portion of the works of the Batavia Steel Products Co., 
has been acquired. Alexander Gray is president, and Alex- 
ander M. D. Martin, secretary. 


The Aluminum Ware Mfg. Co., 30 Church Street, New 
York, manufacturer of aluminum toys and kindred special- 
ties, ‘has awarded contract to the Bowman Construction Co., 
Elmira, N, Y., for a one-story addition at 557 East Clinton 
Street, Elmira, 136 x 300 ft. 


The Catalano-Cocca Safety Gas Fixture Corporation, 
North Collins, N. Y., has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $250,000. 


The Ogdensburg Machine Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y., has 
completed plans for a one-story machine shop on Catherine 
Street, to cost,about $20,000. 


The Jones Oil Engine Co., Walton Street, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has had plans prepared for a new one-story building on 
North Fifth Street, 50 x 100 ft., to cost $10,000. 


The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, foot of 
Churchill Street, Buffalo, is arranging for the discontinuance 
of production of commercial aeroplanes, due to foreign com- 
petition and lack of proper legislation to protect the domestic 
market. It is proposed to utilize the plant for the manu- 
facture of other products and the change will be made with- 
in the next few weeks. The company will continue the 
operation of its Garden City, L. I1., plant, primarily for the 
production of parts and replacement equipment for ma- 
chines now manufactured. This works will also be used asa 
distributing point. At the termination of the war, the com- 
pany had seven plants in operation; the largest of these, on 
Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, was sold to the Government ; leases 
on three other Buffalo plants formerly used have been given 
up, while the plant at Hammondsport, N. Y., has been sold 
and that at Marblehead, Mass., known as the Burgess works, 
has been closed. C. M. Keyes is vice-president. 


The International Olympian Railway System Safety Ap- 
pliance Co., Jamestown, N, Y., has been incorporated in Dela- 
ware with a capital stock of $500,000 to manufacture rail- 
road safety equipment. James P. Seartsaris and George N. 
Andriadakis, both of Jamestown, are the incorporators. 


The W. Robertson Machine & Foundry Co., 58 Rano 
Street, Buffalo, has completed plans for a one-story addi- 
tion, 120 x 170 ft., to be used as an assembling shop. It will 
cost about $15,000. 


The Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., has acquired 
a portion of the Government plant erected at Kingsport, 
Tenn., for the establishment of branch works. It represented 
an investment of about $1,000,000 by the Government, and 
the purchase price has not been stated. It is proposed to 
equip the buildings at once and the machinery installation 
is estimated to cost about $250,000. 


The R. & S. Machine Co., Lockport, N. Y., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by G. A. Sheriff, 
F. B. Rhodes and W. A. Condon to manufactuer machinery 
and parts. 


The Ericsson Mfg. Co., 1100 Military Road, Buffalo, 
manufacturer of ignition equipment, is planning for the in- 
stallation of a number of machine tools. 


The Ausable Forks Electric Co., Ausable Forks, N. Y., has 
made application to the Public Service Commission for per- 
mission to build a new electric power plant at Jay, N. Y. 


The Birdsall Engine Co., Newark, N. Y., has been merged 
with the Arcadia Trailer Corporation, a Delaware corpora- 
tion. 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Jefferson and West 
streets, Syracuse, N. Y., has had plans prepared for exten- 
sions and improvements. Headquarters of the company are 
at Racine, Wis. 

The Bancroft-Jones Corporation, Mutual Life Building, 
Buffalo, manufacturer of fabricated steel buildings, has 
completed plans for a one-story fabricating plant, 80 x 200 
ft., at 60 Hubbard Street, to cost about $15,000. 

New interests have acquired the plant and business of 
Williams Brothers, Ithaca, N. Y., manufacturer of well drills, 
machinery, agricultural implements, etc., headed by Cad- 
wallader Evans, Jr.,. formerly general manager of the In- 
ternational Salt Co., at its local plant. Roger B. Williams, 
who has been conducting the business for the past 50 years, 
has retired. Operations will be maintained as heretofore, 
and the present company name retained. 
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Chicago 
Cuicaco, June 21. 


Sales of machine tools from dealere’rstocks have been in 
fairly good -volume the first half, of June, but otherwise the 
machinery market is dull, Most of the trade looks for a 
rather quiet summer, with the possible exception of some 
activity in the railroad field. The only noteworthy railroad 
inquiry now pending is that of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, which was sent out a few weeks ago. Action on 
this list was deferred by the purchasing department of the 
road until after the conventions of the American Railway 
Association. It is expected that orders will be sent out 
this week. Purchasing by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul against their recent 
lists has been completed. 


The machine-tool trade still encounters numerous dif- 
ficulties in doing business, but conditions are somewhat bet- 
ter with respect to transportation than a month ago 
Shipments from Cincinnati are considerably delayed owing to 
the continuation of the strike there in various machine-tool 
plants, but from New England tools are being received with 
more regularity than a few weeks ago. Indiana tool manu- 
facturers have succeeded in getting machines into Chicago 
by shipping to Michigan City, Ind., and then by boat. 

The money situation here is as tight as ever, and this, 
together with some degree of uncertainty in the minds of 
buyers as to the future, is holding up practically all plans 
for industrial expansion The remarkably small volume of 
building work in this district also tends to restrict machinery 
business. 

The Cadillac Iron 
organized by Laughlin 
Johnstone and Morton Van Meter, of 
manufacture brick machines for the 
Co. Work will be begun at once on 
for the Cadillac company 


The foundry at Dallas City, Iowa, was de- 
stroyed by fire with an estimated loss of about $50,000. 


Works, Mich., has been 
Helm, Dr. A. W 
that city, and will 
Helm Brick Machine 


a new shop 50 x 100 ft, 


Cadillac, 
Van Meter, C. J. 


Bennington 


The Landlan Foundry Co., South Haven, Mich., has pur 
chased land at Hartford, Mich., for a new foundry which 
will be built at once and be ready for operation by Sept. 1 


The International Harvester Co.; Chicago, has purchased 
the American Machine plant at Richmond, 
Ind., the entire output of which it has been distributing for 
eight years. 


The Edward manufacturer of 
bakers’ and confectioners’ tools and utensils, has purchased 


Seeding Co.'s 


Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
a 15-acre site at Armitage and Cicero avenues, Chicago, on 
which a new plant will be erected, the first unit to contain 
200,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
the entire investment, 
total $2,000,000 


There will be three units, and 


including land and buildings, will 


The Tuthill Spring Co., 760 Polk Street, Chicago, manu 
facturer of automobile springs, will next 
story factory, 200 x 400 ft., 
and Kilbourn 


year build a one- 
to cost $250,000 at Thirty-first 


streets. 

The Argus Mfg. Co., 402 North 
metal specialties, will 
x 169 ft. 

The D. O. Mfg. Co., 1120 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, manufacturer of cut gears, is having plans prepared 
for a one-story addition, 48 x 60 ft. 


Paulina Street, Chicago 


build a new one-story factory, 125 


James 


The Interstate Brass Mfg. Co., 11 South Desplaines Street 
Chicago, will build a one- and two-story factory, 75 x 125 ft., 
at 32 North Peoria Street, Chicago. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, has ar- 
ranged plans for the erection of additions to its automobile 
tire manufacturing plant at Muskegon, Mich., to 
excess of $1,000,000. Considerable new machinery will be 
installed to cost approximately $250,000. The company has 
increased its capital stock from $12,000,000 to $56,000,000 
H. F. Davenport is secretary. 


cost in 


The United States Wire Mat Co., 260 East Wood Street 
Decatur, Ill., is having plahs prepared for a two-story and 
basement factory, 60 x 150 ft., to cost about $50,000. 


The International Harvester Co., 
for an increase in its 
$30,000,000. 


C. & R. Mertens, 8112 Robinson Street, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of copper and metal specialties, will build a one- 
story copper shop, 42 by 125 ft., to cost $18,000. 


The Electric Milker Corporation, Winnetka, IIl., has been 
incorporated in Delaware with a capital stock of $600,000 
by Charles F. Harding and Henry F. Tunny, Winnetka: and 
Harvey A. Perkins, Highland Park, IIL, 
electrically operated milking machinery. 


Chicago, is 
stock by an 


arranging 


capital amount of 


to manufacture 
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Considerable machinery will be required for the new 
sugar mill to be erected in the vicinity of Milliken, Colo., by 
the Great Western Sugar Co., Sugar, Building, Denver, Colo, 
It will have a ‘daily eapacity of about 1000 tons, and is 
estimated to cost close to $2,000,000. 





Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, June 21. 


Electric Motor Car Corporation, Balti- 
more, recently incorporated with a capital stock of §$2,- 
000,000, has acquired property held by Reus Brothers, op- 
erating a machine works on Mount Royal Avenue, Arlington, 
as a site for its works and plans to inaugurate immediate 
operations in securing machinery and equipment. It will 
specialize in the manufacture of electrically operated in- 
dustrial trucks and delivery cars. Charles P. Steinmetz, 
Schenectady, N. Y., chief engineer for the General Electric 
Co., heads the organization. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., is arranging 
for the resumption of car building at its Harlan & Hollings- 
worth shipbuilding plant at Wilmington, Del. Extensive re- 
modeling is now under way, and it is planned to inaugurate 
the new line of work at an early date 


The Check Indorser & Printing Machine Co., 
Calvert Baltimore, has engaged ‘Parker Thomas 
Union Trust Building, to prepare plans for 
its plant on property recently acquired near the Ke} High- 
way and Fort Avenue. The initial buildings are estimated 
to cost close to $300,000. F. 8S. Weise is president. 


The Steinmetz 


Wizard 
Building, 
Rice, architect, 


The Commercial Excelite Co., 312 North, Eutaw Street, 
Baltimore, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$40,000 by Louis M, Harry and Irving Rubin, to manufac- 
ture electric and gas fixtures and appliances. 


The Gillespie-Clough Machine Co., Ashley, Del., has filed 
notice of change of name to the Robert S, Clough Machine 
Co 

The 
Street, 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., 1901 Light 
Baltimore, is taking bids for a three-story addition 
at Race and Ostend streets, 61 x 76 ft 


The Baltimore Tube Co., Ostend and Wicomico streets, 
Baltimore, Md., manufacturer of metal tubing, has awarded 
a contract to the West Construction Co., American Building, 
for a one-story addition to its machine shop, to cost about 
$25,000 


The Riverside Motor Co., Salisbury, Md., is planning for 
a one-story machine and repair works, 60 x 100 ft. 


The Farmers’ Tractor Corporation, Walkersville, Md., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by Ed- 
Dickerson, Edward J. Routzahn and George F. Bran- 
denburg, to manufacture motor tractors for agricultural 


win T 


service 


The shell-loading plant of the Marlin-Rockwell Corpora- 
tion at Port Penn, Del., has been acquired from the Govern- 
ment by J. P. Newell, Chicago, and associates, for a con- 
sideration said to be about $125,000. 
raze the various 


The new owners will 
structures and dispose of adjoining land 
prior to any development for manufacturing. 


The McNamara Brothers Co., Westport, Baltimore, manu- 
facturer of boilers, tanks, etc., has revised plans for the pro- 
posed shop addition and will soon call for bids. The struc- 
ture will be one-story, 80 x 200 ft., to cost $25,000. 


The Delion Tire & Rubber Co., 131 Mount Royal Avenue, 
Baltimore, will take bids about July 1 for its new plant, to 
consist of a main one-story works, 90 x 400 ft., with power 
plant, and adjoining structure, two-stories, 60 x 70 ft. J. 
Osborn Hunt, 114 North Montgomery Street, Trenton, N. J., 
is the architect. 

The Standard Motor Co., Raleigh, N. C., is planning for 
the erection of a one-story and basement assembling works, 


82 x 260 ft With equipment it is estimated to cost about 
$125,000. 


The Harlow-Bolton Machine & Spring Co., Rocky Mount, 
N. C., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 
by W. L. Hadlow and associates, to manufacture machinery 
and parts, springs, etc. 


The Presto-Lite Co., 30 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, manufacturer of acetylene apparatus, has taken bids 
for its proposed new plant at Baltimore, to consist of eight 


one-story brick and steel buildings, each about 25 x 59 ft., to 
cost $75,000. 


The Terrell Machine Co., West Fifteenth Street, Char- 
lotte, N. C., manufacturer of textile machinery, is planning 
for the erection of an addition to its machine shop, 40 x 80 ft. 
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The Simms Motor Car Corporation, Atlanta, Ga., is having 
plans prepared by De Ford Smith, architect, Atlanta, for its 
new plant on a 6-acre tract, lately acquired for the manu- 
facture of a four-cylinder motor car. The company was re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of $2,500,000. Thomas H. 
Marr, formerly general manager of the Edward Valve Co,, 
Chicago, is president. 


The Kronenberg X-ray & Supply Co., Inc., 527 North 
Hioward Street, Baltimore, has been incorporated with $50,- 
“00 capital stock to manufacture X-rays, electro-medical 
upparatus, accessories and supplies The incorporators are 
Dr. I. Bertram Kronenberg, William J. Casey and George G. 
"Thomas. 


The Maryland Automobile Products Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock by 
James J. Doyle, John M. Hammersla and George E. Slay- 
baugh, to manufacture automobile parts. 


The Chesterfield Mfg. Co., Petersburg, Va., will erect a 
power plant on Swift Creek. 

The Milton Mica Co., Richmond, Va., is in the market 

oil-burning air compressors, grinding machines, jack 


liimmers, hoists, presses and dies. 


Quotations on iron turning lathes with 20-in. swing and 
-ft. bed, will be received by the Blackstone Machine 


Works, Blackstone, Va. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., manufacturer 
of textile machinery, contemplates additions which will in- 
ude a 40 x 80 ft. machine shop. 


The Hadlow-Bolton Machine & Spring Co., Rocky Mount, 


N Cc 


has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock ty 
W L. Hadlow and others 


Prices on second-hand steam drills are asked by the J. 
M. Windham Copper Co., Southern Pines, N. C 


The Cyclone Starter & Truck Co., Greenville, S. C., will 


build a one-story plant, 100 x 260 ft., to cost about $140,000. 
The annual capacity will be about 1500 trucks Lee Houch- 


n 


general manager 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, June 21 

There is little activity in the machine tool market, al- 
though some dealers report an improvement in orders and 
nquiries compared with two or three weeks ago. The 
National Tube Co., is inquiring through its Pittsburgh office 
for a round lot of tools for its Lorain, Ohio, plant. The 
Mansfield Sheet & Tube Co., Mansfield, Ohio, the past week 
purchased several machines, including a large planer, 6-ft 
radial drill and three lathes The Goodrich Tire & Rubber 
Co., has deferred buying a round lot of machine shop equip- 
ment and an inquiry from the Timken-Detroit Axle Co., for 
equipment for extensions to its Canton, Ohio, plant is still be- 
ing held up. Dealers are finding satisfaction in that nearly all 
the prospective business recently pending and not yet placed 
has only been deferred until a later date Buyers generally 
are anxious for early deliveries and in most cases the manu- 
facturers who can make the best shipments secure the orders 
Work has been resumed on a number of factory buildings in 
this city after a few weeks suspension because of the lack of 
material. 

The Speed-O-Feeder Co. will establish a plant in Cleve- 
land for the manufacture of a typewriter feeder. The com- 
pany has a capital stock of $200,000, and its location in this 
city was secured through the efforts of the Industrial De- 
partment of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


The Differential Car Co., New York, has purchased from 
the Government the plant formerly operated by the Grant 
Motor Co., Findlay, Ohio, for the manufacture of muni- 
tions. The new owner, it is stated, will equip the works for 
the manufacture of electric dumping cars, dumping bodies 
for motor trucks, etc. 

A new foundry will be built in Columbiana, Ohio, by a 
company in which Clyde Hoover, William Shaufer and F. H. 
Grove and others are interested. It will be 100 x 120 ft., 
and will specialize in castings for rubber machinery. 

The Lima Foundry & Machine Co., Lima, Ohio, will short- 
ly begin the erection of a gray iron foundry. It was recent- 
ly incorporated with a capital stock of $550,000, with A. W. 
Wheatley, president; Frank Komminsk, vice-president; T. 
R. Dunlap, treasurer, and A. I. MacDonnell, secretary. 

The Vapo-Stove Co., Lima, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $500,000, by F. B. Williams, W. D. 
Welch, W. Meyers and others, and plans to erect a factory 
for the manufacture of oil burning stoves. 


The Perkins Structural Steel Co., Wooster, Ohio, has been 
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incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by J. S. Per- 
kins, W. L. Perkins, E. H. Perkins and others, and contem- 
plates acquiring the plant of the Central Construction Co., 
Wooster, and the Horseheads Construction Co., Horseheads, 
N. Y. The latter works, which is now under the control of 
W. L. Perkins, will be moved to Flint, Mich. 

R. F. Godfrey has established a brass and aluminum foun- 
dry at 716 South Boston Street, Galion, Ohio. 

The Long Mfg. Co., will establish a plant in Fremont, 
Ohio, for the manufacture of automobile radiators. 

The Enterprise Aluminum Co., Massillon, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $500,000. 

The Borden Co., Warren, Ohio, plans the erection of a 
two-story factory and office building, 30 x 124 ft. 


Detroit 


Detroit, June 21. 

Although the machine-tool and supply business continues 
dull, a decided renewal of activity is expected within the 
next 60 days. A slight tendency to cancel orders has been 
observed, decreasing as the railroad situation eases. 

An addition to the factory of the Jefferson Forge Products 
Co., Jefferson Avenue and Connors Creek, Detroit, will be 
erected. 

The Sunnyhome Electric Co., Detroit, a subsidiary of the 
General Motors Corporation, is building a temporary factory 
with 12,000 ft. of floor space, on Scotten Avenue, to manu- 
facture an engine and electric generator for farm lighting 
and power. 

The Michigan Gray Iron Castings Co., Detroit, will erect 
a one-story, sawtooth, steel and concrete factory on Har- 
baugh Avenue. 

The Northern Iron Works, Detroit, has purchased a site 
for a new plant and expects to start construction soon 

The Keywell Brothers Iron & Metal Co. has been organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $75,000 by Samuel K. Keywell, 
387 Leland Street, Detroit. 

The Ervin Foundry & Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich., will increase 
its facilities soon, owing to growth of its business. 

The Congress Tool & Die Co., 7 East Fort Street, Detroit, 
will erect a one-story machine shop, to cost $20,000. 

The Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, will build an addition 
and has plans in course of preparation. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, has let 
contracts for additions to its Canadian plant at Walkerville, 
Ont. 

The Michigan Screw Co., Lansing, Mich., has completed 
a three-story addition, 60 x 238 ft. It will install 49 auto- 
matic screw machines in addition to the present equipment. 
Six of the machines will be of the large type. 

The Fletcher Machine Co., Detroit, will build a new 
machine shop to cost about $10,000. 

The Detroit Graphite Co. is preparing to build a two-story 
addition to cost $50,000. 

The Rich Steel Products Co., Battle Creek, Mich., will 
establish a branch plant at Los Angeles. The first unit will 
be one-story, 90 x 400 ft. About 500 men will be employed 

The Aetna Screw Corporation, Jackson, Mich., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $16,000 to manufacture 
screw products, nails and tools. William G. Jones heads 
the company. 

Officials have authorized an addition to the engine plant 
of the Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., a General 
Motors Corporation subsidiary. The cost will be about 
$3,000,000 and work will start immediately. 

The Bar Steel Parts Corporation, Detroit, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by K. A. Morrison, 
156 Whitney Avenue. 

The Acme Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, Mich., is building 
an addition, one-story, 64 x 225 ft. 


The Handy Governor Corporation, Detroit, has been 
organized with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture 
motor parts. The company is headed by Robert G. Handy, 
412 Edison Avenue. 

The Cadillac Iron Works, Cadillac, Mich., has been in- 
corporated to manufacture iron and steel products. The 
capitalization is $50,000. A. W. Johnstone, Cadillac, heads 
the company. 

The Royal Machine Co., Inc., has been organized by S. 
Levine, 219 Delmar Avenue, Detroit, and others, with a 
capital stock of $15,000. It will do a general machine and 


tool business. 
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The Recipro Turbine Engine Co., Detroit, has been in- 
corporated at $250,000 by S. G. Bargery, 528 Highland 
Avenue, Highland Park, Mich., and others to manufacture 
gasoline engines. 

The Star Grinding Wheel Co., 241 Calvary Avenue, Detroit, 
will soon commence the erection of a one-story and base- 
ment addition, 80 x 140 ft. 

The Oliver Machinery Co., Coldbrook Street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has compéeted plans for a one-story brick and steel 
addition to its foundry, to cost about 


$50,000. 


The Fruehauf Trailer Co., 1375 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit 
is planning for the purchase of new machine shop equipment 

The Carde Stamping & Tool Co., Saginaw, Mich., has 
awarded a contract to James J. Kearns, Saginaw, for a 
one-story plant, 50 x 200 ft.. to cost about $75,000 


The Wood Hydraulic Hoist Co., Russell Street, Detroit 


has taken bids for a two-story plant, 140 x 400 ft., on Cardo 


Street, estimated to cost about $125,00' It will be equippe: 

for the manufacture of hoisting machinery and truck bodies 
The American Malleable Iron Co., Owosso, Mic} 

ing plans prepared for a one-story building, 38 x 300 ft 


cost about $50,000. 


The National Production Co., Bellevue Street, Det 
planning for the installation of ew machining ¢quipmen 
for small parts work 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, June 


The Gearless Motor Corporation, Flavel Street Pitts 
burgh, is perfecting plans for the initial unit of its new 
plant The main works will be 105 x 386 ft., with adjoining 
structure, 60 x 100 ft., and power plant, 60 x 100 ft It 
estimated to cost $1,000,000, with equipment George © 


Rogers, Penn Building, is architect 


George H. Davy, 605 Fairview Avenue Butler, Pa., and 
associates, have incorporated the Daubenspeck Chain Co 
with capital stock of $50,000, to manufacture chains for in- 
dustrial service. 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, has 
increased its capital stock from $27,600,000 to $36,000,000 
P. R. Hilleman is secretary 


The North Pennsylvania Washer Co., Hatfield, Pa., is 
planning for the installation of new metal turning equipment 
and milling machines. 


The Progress Watch & Clock Mfg. Co., Farrell, Pa., has 
changed its name to the Alexo Watch Co 


The Home Electric Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of electrical equipment, is planning for the erection of 
an addition. It recently increased its capital stoek from 
$50,000 to $250,000. 


The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Thirtieth and Lib- 
erty Streets, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of _ electrically 
operated washing machines, etc., has arranged for an in- 
crease in capital stock from $750,000 to $2,500,000 


Joseph Klein, 241 South Atlantic Avenue, Pittsburgh, and 
associates, have organized the Liberty Incandescent Supply 
Co., with capital stock of $30,000, to manufacture incan- 
descent electric lamps and other specialties. 


The American Steel Co., Park Building, Pittsburgh, has 
completed plans for a new one-story power plant at its El- 
wood City, Pa., works. B. B. Kelly is president. 


The Shaffer Engineering & Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, is 
planning for enlargments in its plant A capital stock 
issue to be used for this purpose has been sold to the Faw- 
cus Machine Co. 


The Whitemore Glass Co., Dunbar, W. Va., is planning 
the erection of a new machine shop and numerous additions 
in its general plant, including blow and tank departments 
to approximately double the present output A. P. White- 
more is president. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, First National Bank 
Building, Richmond, Va., will build a new one-story ma- 
chine and repair shop, 58 x 145 ft., at Raleigh, W. Va., and 
an engine house, 30 x 75 ft., estimated to cost $35,000 


Considerable machinery and operating equipment will 
be purchased by the National Shale Brick Co., Martinsburg, 
W. Va., recently organized to establish a local brick and 
burned clay products plant About 50 acres has been ac- 
quired, and the works will cost about $250,000, including 
machinery. F. Vernon Aler is president and Charles L. Mc- 
Gee, secretary, both of Washington, D. C. 

The Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Wheeling. W. Va., has 
filed plans for extensions and improvements in its plant at 
Fifteenth and South Streets, to cost about $25,000. 
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The Baldwin Tool Works, Parkersburg, W. Va., is con- 
sidering plans for an addition. 


The Randall Coal Co., Morgantown, W. Va., is planning 


for the erection of a new tipple at its properties to cost about 
$45,000. 


The Ohio Generator Co., Wheeling, W. Va., recently or- 
ganized to manufacture acetylene gas generators and burn- 
ing apparatus, has arranged for the establishment of its 
initial plant in the MeMechen’ Building, Twenty-eighth 
Street. Offices have been opened at 1303 Main Street. E. 
M. Rodebaugh is head 


For the production of a double disk metal wheel, the Re- 
iance Wheel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is equipping a factory 


‘4 South Prospect Street, and expects to begin opera- 
tions at an earlv date 


The Akron-Newton Furnace & Machine Co., commenced 
! ns this week in the plant of the Frank B. Hall Mfg 
Newton Falls, Oh It will make band saws Thomas 
5 s nance mechanic for the Trumbull lamp di 
neral Electric Co... Warren, Ohio, has been 

nt of the machine hor 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, June 21 

ue n the machine tool market and no 

out Some orders, however, are being re- 

I gle machines The report in these columns 

week that the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad had pur- 

ised tl ols cn its list recently issued, was a little pre- 

small portion of this order has been placed 

ss ifacturers have received a number of cancella 

tions, but this is due to deliveries on these todls being very 

efinite Smaller shops making tools, jigs, dies, ete., are 

bu ind several have received good sized orders the past 
week from automobile manufacturers 

The crane market is very active and the J. K. Nickerson 

Co. during the week booked orders from the Cincinnati Iron 

& Steel Co. for a ton Shepard under-hung electric crane 

with 24-ft. span, and a 5-ton Shepard electric crane with 


. 30-ft. span from the Ohio Falls Iron Co.. New Albany. 


The Pioneer Auto Heater Co., Cincinnati, will be inecor- 
porated in the next few days and after securing a plant 
will begin manufacturing an exhaust heater for motor cars. 
T. J. Seott of the Scott-Spencer Automatic Tool Co. heads 
the new company. 


The Capital Lift & Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a: capital of $25,000 by F. M. Tay- 
lor, W. H. Ednister, J. C. Naylor, H. Franz and M. Brady. 
It is understood the company will manufacture elevators. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has 
taken a 10-year lease of four floors in the building being 
constructed by the Ferro-Concrete Constructing Co., Third 
and Elm streets, providing about 50,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


The Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capitalization from $1,000,000 to $1,300,000. 


Joseph Westendorf has purchased the stock of Clyde 
Miner, former president Lucas-Miner Tool & Production Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, and at a meeting of the board of directors 
was elected president of the company Mr. Milner, it is 
understood, will be connected with the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. ¥ 

Construction on the new foundry of the Midwest Castings 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, is practically completed and it is ex- 
pected that the first heat will be poured the last of the 
month The company has a large number of orders -and 
when operations are started 125 men will be employed. 
M. G. Wittlinger is general manager. 

The Union Motor Corporation, Eaton, Ohio, recently or- 
ganized and now erecting a factory, has changed its name 
to the Washington Motor Corporation 


The Western Foundry & Mfg. Co., Sigler Street, Spring- 
field, Ohio, has increased its capitalization from $10,000 to 
$35,000. It is understood that extensions are contemplated. 
John E. Howell is president. 


The Parker Pattern Works, Springfield, Ohio, has been 
ncorporated with a capitalization of $25,000. The purpose 
of the incorporation is to enable it to make some necessary 
improvements in the property. W. T. Parker heads the 
company. 


The Pioneer Auto Heater Co., Cincinnati, has been organ- 
ized by Tom J. Scott, president Scott-Spencer Automatic 
Tool Co., to manufacture a patented automobile exhaust 
heater. Operations will begin in 30 days. 


The American Can Co., New York, has awarded contract 
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to the Ferro-Concrete Construction Co. for the erection of 
its new plant at Cincinnati to cost, with equipment, abo 

$1,000,000. Plans cali for the erection of a main six-stor) 
building, 72 x 260 ft.. and one four stories, 64 x 140 ft., 
both of concrete. Two one-story steel and brick structures, 


*90 x 97 ft. and 80 x 160 ft., will also be built. It is under- 


stood that Cincinnati will become the distributing point for 
the company’s products throughout the Middle West. 

The Ideal Pattern. Works, Murray Road, St. Bernard, 
Ohio, has had plans prepared for a two-story and basement 
factory, 48 x 75 ft to cost about $15,000. 

The National Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio, 
has arranged for a preferred stock issue totaling $500.000 
the proceeds to be used for enlargements and new machin- 
ery S. L. Warner is vice-president and W. A. Metzler, 
superintendent. 

The Air Friction Carburetor Co., First and Madison 
streets, Dayton, Ohio, is arranging plans for its two-story 
addition, 50 x 150 ft., estimated to cost $40,000. 

The Follansbee Brothers Co., Pittsburgh, will build a 
new power plant at its works at Toronto, Ohio. 

The King Machine Tool Co., Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, 
has awarded contract to the H. C. Hazen Contracting Co., 
2070 Reading Road, for a one-story brick and steel machine 
shop to cost about $70,000 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Beekman _ Street, Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of valves, steam specialties, etc., has awarded 
a contract to the Fisher-Devore Construction Co., 36 Blymer 
Building, for the erection of the proposed one-story addition 
to its plant, 350 x 400 ft., to cost about $400,000 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 21. 


The plant of the American Seeding Co., Richmond, Ind., 
has been sold to the International Harvester Co. of America. 
Willard Z. Carr, vice-president, and Burton Carr, another 
official. will retain their positions under the new owners 
About 800 men are employed at the Richmond plant which, 
it is said, will be enlargea The American Seeding Co. has 
another plant at Springfield, Ohio. 

The Bedford Steel & Construction Co., Bedford, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. The directors 
are Géorge A. Haynes, Jay Garriott and William E. Arthur. 

The Cummings Voting Machine Co., Winamac, Ind., has 
bought the wheel plant at Knox, Ind., which it will use to 
manufacture its product. 

The Columbia Safety Appliance Co., Columbia City, Ind., 
incorporated with $100,000 capital stock, will manufacture a 
non-explosive gasoline can. The tops and safety appliance 
will be placed on the cans by acetylene welding machines 
Jay Stuckman is president and Ernest Cotterly, secretary 


The Gladiator Mfg. Co. has been incorporated at Auburn. 

Ind., with $150,000 capital stock, to manufacture automobiles. 
The directors are James D. Casey, Harry C. McIntyre and 
J. R. Casey. 
The Ainsworth Fan Corporation, Indianapolis, has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to manufacture fan- 
supporting devices. The directors are Mark Ainsworth, 
Arthur W. and L. Wood. 

The Steel Fabricating Corporation, Indianapolis, has been 
incorporated with $3,000,000 capital stock. The directors 
are C. R. Trowbridge, O. L. Towell and. Lloyd O’Brien. The 
company has been reorganized and the capital stock in- 
creased from $800,000 for the purpose of erecting a third 
plant. It has works at Harvey, Ill., and East Chicago, Ind., 
and manufactures sectional steel buildings. 


The Gogebic Steel Co Crown Point, Ind., has filed 


articles of dissolution 

The Delaware Aluminum Co., Twentieth and South 
Walnut streets, Muncie, Ind., has commenced the erection 
of a one-story machine shop and foundry to cost about 
$20,000. 





The Central South 


St. Louis, June 21 
The P. Bannon Pipe Co., Louisville, has awarded con- 
tract to the General Contracting Co., 231 Fifth Street, for 
a two-story and basement addition, 71 x 106 ft., to cost 
about $70,000. 


The Dixie Rubber Co., 770 Randolph Building, Memphis, 
Tenn., will soon call for bids for the erection of its pro- 
posed new works with main structure, 80 x 300 ft It is 
planned to develop a capacity of 500 automobile tires per 
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day. A power house will also be constructed. The new 
plant is estimated to cost about $175,000. 

The Eclipse Mfg. Co., Hope, Ark., manufacturer of 
*tructural steel specialities, has increased its capital stock to 
$100,000 

The Turnbull Cone Machine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by W. W. 
Turnbull, J. F. Fimley and W. M. Seratt, to manufacture 
special mauthinery and parts. 

The City ‘ouncil, Claremore, Okla., is planning for the 
erection of an addition to the municipal electric power plant, 
to include the installation of new generator, exciter, engines, 
boilers, pumps, condenser and other apparatus 

The Blanton Mfg. Co., Second and Spruce streets, St. 
Louis, will equip a power plant in connection with its new 
addition to cost about $225.000. The installation will com- 
prise four 350-hp. boilers, electric generators, coal and ash 
handling machinery, refrigerating equipment and _ other 
apparatus. David A. Blanton is president 

The Gravois Foundry & Mfg. Co., manufacturer of grey 
iron castings, St. Louis, started operations again June 15. 
Its main buildings were destroyed by fire April 30, but have 
been entirely reconstructed and new equipment installed. 
Its daily output will be 15 tons. 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, June 21 

The Imperial Soil Pipe Works, Bessemer, Ala., is plan- 
ning for the erection of a new unit for the manufacture of 
iron pipe and fittings. It is proposed to develop a capacity 
of about 30 tons a day. 

The Rex Motor Car Mfg. Co., New Orleans, La., is con- 
templating the erection of a new plant in this section. The 
present works are in leased quarters and it is proposed to 
build for a much larger output. It recently increased its 
capital stock from $250,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Wharton Motors Co., 914 Main Street, Dallas, Tex., 
is having plans prepared for its proposed new works on 
property recently acquired at Mockingbird Lane and Airline 
toad. The initial building will be four stories, 80 x 380 ft. 
It will be equipped for the manufacture of automobiles, 
trucks and tractors and is estimated to cost about $300,000, 
of which $100,000 will be used for machinery. In the near 
future it is planned to build additions. Thomas P. Wharton 
is president. H. A. Overbeck is the architect. 

The Alabama Silica Products Co., Trussville, Ala., will 
install new stone grinding machinery, conveyors, loading 
apparatus, etc., in connection with extensions to its recently 
acquired works in this section. E. D. Jordan is president 
and manager. 

The Eastland Hardware Co., Eastland, Tex., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $120,000 by Joseph Bur- 
kett and Thomas Harrell, to manufacture hardware special- 
ties 

The Claypool Machine Co., 1711 Calhoun Street, Fort 
Worth, Tex., has acquired about four acres and contemplates 
the erection of an addition to its plant. 

The Martin Wagon Co., Lufkin, Tex.,. manufacturer of 
wagons and parts, is planning for the erection of two addi- 
tions. It recently increased its capital stock from $75,000 
to $125,000. W. L. Ziegler is general manager. 

The Center Handle Factory, Inc., Center, Tex., recently 
incorporated, is contemplating the establishment of a plant 
40 x 80 ft., in the vicinity of Cherino for the manufacture 
of handles, tools, etc. W. H. Liem is president and manager. 

The Phoenix Clay Corporation, Dallas, Tex., recently 
organized with a capital stock of $200,000, is arranging for 
the erection of a new plant in the vicinity of Bridgeport, Tex., 
for the manufacture of brick and tile. The machinery 
installation will provide a daily capacity of 125,000 brick 
and 150 tons of tile. C. W. Martin, Dallas, is president and 
J. V. Montrief, Bridgeport, is superintendent. 

The Standard Battery Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Tex., is 
planning for the enlargement of its works, with the installa- 
tion of considerable new machinery. It recently filed articles 
of incorporation with a capital stock of $75,000, Albert 
Kramer is president. 

Plans for the establishment of works are being made by 
the Vulcan Welding & Machine Co., Miami, Fla. Prices are 
wanted on steam hammers, lathes, gear shapers, boiler plate 
and tank steel and electric welding equipment. A. DeBogery, 
1214 Tenth Street, is manager. 

-The Limbaugh Machine Co., Jacksonville, Fla., recently 
incorporated with $20,000 capital stock, will build a machine 
shop, 30 x 70 ft. R. W. Limbaugh is manager. 
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The Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 


Machinéry sales in this section have taken a de ide 
siump There seems to be ample inquiry and in most, cases 
prospective buyers are demanding the standard makes, but 
when confronted by a six months’ or longer term of ship 
ment they refuse to place orders While an actual letting 
up of business or a serious fa g off is not looked for ‘ 
real recovery is not pated until next { 

Farming machinery has bee active um the Seattle 


trict with increasing interest ir gasoline-propelled 


ment Secondhand tools are 1 great demand 

Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, have bought 56 acres 
Richmond, Cal., and will build a plant at a cost of $2, 0 
for the manufacture of food products and soa} \ 
crushing mill, with a daily pacity of 100 tons, will 
erected. 

The Great Wester Smelting & Refining Co Sa EF 
cisco, has bought the southeast corner of Spear and Fols« 
streets 137 x ae ft ind adjoining property of the 
size, with the intention of making improvements in the ul 
future 

The Pacific Steel Products C 211 West Sixtee 
Street, Los Angeles, has been organized to manufacture iror 
and steel specialties J. W. and G. A. Van Dorn, 2221 West 
Twenty-first Street, head the company 

The White Aircraft Corporation Los Angeles ha hoor 
incorporated with a capit stock of $50,000 by George D 


White, 3832 South Main Street Arlyn T. Vanee ind He 
R. Davis, to manufacture aeroplanes and parts 

The Great Western Motors Co Im 151-155 Twelf 
Street, Oakland, Cal., will establish new works at 561 Fo 
Street, for general truck repairs, parts manufacture and 
body production. Paul E. Morse is president and gene! 
manager. 


The Continental Auto Radiator Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 
has filed notice of organization to manufacture automobile 
radiators and other sheet metal products. J. H. Briskin 
1385 East Twenty-second Street, heads the company 


The Coast Tire & Rubber Co., Oakland, Cal. is arranging 
for the immediate erection of a new plant on East Twelfth 
Street, between Forty-eighth and Fiftieth Streets It is pro- 
posed to have the structure complete and ready for operation 
early in September. E. Lawhorn is general superintendent 


The Fabricord Tire Co. of California, Los Angeles, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000,000 by S. H 
Christian, M, E. Burns and J. Ross Moore. About 30 acres 
in the vicinity of San Pedro have been acquired, and plans 
are under way for the initial units of the new works which 
are estimated to cost $460,000, $200,000 to be expended for 
machinery. The olutput for the first unit will be about 500 
tires and 1500 inner tubes per day, which will be increased 
gradually Mr. Christian founded the Perfection Tire Co., 
Chicago, and will act as president of the new organization 


Konrad Gobel, Inc., Webster Street, Oakland, Cal., manu 
facturer of automobile bodies and tops, etc., is planning for 
the erection of an addition 


The Jumbo Truck Co., 1416 South Los Angeles Street, Los 
Angeles, has filed notice of organization to manufacture mo- 
tor truck parts and equipment William P. Bidelman, 627 
North Manhattan Street, heads the company 


The Pacific Gas Radiator Co., 614 South Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of gas radiators, has filed plans 
for a one-story brick addition, 50 x 127 ft 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, June 21 


Expansion of the Horizontal Hydraulic Hoist Co., Mil- 
waukee, will follow the transfer of controlling stock in the 
eornpany to G. A. Wood. Detroit Plans provide for the 
installation of new machinery and enlarging the facilities 
to double the prese * capacity The plant will be in charge 
of Logan Wood, Ch tego, the new vice-president, who will 
move to Milwaukee 


The Productic., Machine Tool Corporation, Milwaukee 
has been organized by Charles Gordon, Bessie Toorney and 
George E. Ballhorn, with a capital stock of $250,000. It will 
manufacture machinery appliances, et 


The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., which operate five plants 
with the largest factory and general offices at Manitowoc, 
Wis., has increased its capital stock from $8,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000. consisting of $8,000,000 common and $4 000.00 pre- 
ferred stock. 


The American Valve Rotator Co., Milwaukee has filed 
rticles of incorporation and will engage in the manufac- 
ture of metal products. It has a capital stock of $100 000. 
Henry Danischefsky, J. A. Dietrich and Howard Foulkes are 


the incorporators 


Expansion of the Continental Axle Co., Edgerton, Wis., 

inticipated with the increasing of the capital stock from 
$200,000 to $500,000 The officers are Andrew McIntosh, 

dent, and E. Z. Menhall, secretary 

The Samson Tractor Co., subsidiary of the General Mo- 
tor Corporation has leased the plant of the Waukesha 


Malleable Iron Works, Waukesha, Wis., for five years It 
be put on Samson work exclusively Construction 
the new foundry at Janesville will be continued, and is 
expected to be ready for operation in July Two machine 
onstruction units of the Samson plant are to be extended 
ft.. adding 25 per cent to the present floor space 
rhe Jorgensen Mfg. Co., producing automotive equipment, 
Waupaca, Wi has started the construction of its new build- 
gz progral the first unit to be 60 x 150 ft The company 
rders booked for the next eight months 
Plans are being completed for the erection of a garage 
d machine shop for William Christel, Valder Wis., by 
Juul & Smith, architects, Manitowoc, Wis It will be 60 & 
1) ft. one and wo-stories 
The Hoit Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis... has plans under way 
or the construction of a 1000-hp. plant, 40 x 50 ft.,-to cost 
$75,000 C. M. Garland, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


ulting engineer 


Canada 


ToRONTO, June 21 


Bruce Stewart & Co., Charlottetown P. BE. 1. manufac- 
turers of gasoline engines, have started work on the erec- 
tion of a new building, 60 x 120 ft., of brick and concrete, 
which when completed, will double the capacity of the plant. 
In addition to manufacturing gasoline engines, a general ma- 


chine shop and foundry business will be conducted 


The Bird Archer Co., New York, recently incorporated, 
has taken over the ammunition plant at Cobourg. Ont., 
formerly cperated by the Cohoes Steel Co., and is transfer- 
ring its boiler chemical department to the new plant It 
also proposes to add the manufacture of high-speed cast- 
steel tools and foundry chemicals. About 75 men will be 
employed 


The Eternal Battery Co., of Canada, Ltd., recently or- 
ganized to take over the business of the Eternal Battery 
Co., Winnipeg, Man., has acquired a 2-acre site at the corner 
of Main Street and Toronto Avenue, Kildonan, on which it 
will erect a plant. Charles W. Jenner is president, and as- 
sociated with him are Don I. Cameron, R. W. Paterson, T. L. 
Harley, C. T., Lount and Eimar E. Soot. 


Traction Rims, Ltd., Toronto, has been incorporated with 
. capital stock of $50,000, by Raymond L. Hughes, 84 Bed- 
ford Road; James Stewart, Hamilton J. Stuart and others, 


to manufacture automobile rims, wheels, machinery, tools, 
et 


The Lightning Change Rim, Ltd., Toronto, has been in- 
corporated with a ‘capital stock of $300,000, by Frank J. 
Hughes, 110 Roxborough Street West: Leo. J. Phelan, 72 
Queen Street West: Daniel P. J. Kelly and others to manwu- 
facture automobilés, accessories, tools, etc 


Motor Depot, Ltd, Toronto, has been incorporated with 
1 capital stock of $100,000, by Russell P. Locke, 120 Bay 
Street; Howard A. Hall, 36 Ellsworth Avenue: Arthur W. 
McNally and others, to manufacture boats, engines, motors, 


iccessories, etc 


Cc. W. Ripley, 519 Sandwich Street, Sandwich, Ont., is 
making preparations and will start work at an early date 


on the erection of a foundry at Windsor, Ont., to cost $25,- 
N00 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Sherman Avenue. Ham- 
ilton, Ont., has let the general contract to the Piggott & 
Healey Construction Co., 36 James Street South, for a fac- 
tory to cost $500,000 


The Record Foundry & Machine Co., Lutz Street. Monc- 
ton, N. B., has let the general contract to Ambrose Wheeler, 
13 Railway Avenue, for a foundry to cost $50,000 


Hirarn Walker Sons, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., has let the 
general contract to R. Westcott & Co., Sheppard Street, 


Windsor, Ont., for the erection of a power plant, to cost 
$175,000 


The sawmill at Yelverton, near Lindsay, Ont., owned by 
Thomas Brisbane, was destroyed by fire June 18, with » 
loss to building and machinery of about $30,000 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. ; 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined iron, base price ........0esescceceses D.20C. 
Swedish bars, base price ........cceeesesees 20.00c. 

Soft Steel: 

% to 1% in., round and square ......3.52c. to 5.25c 
eS we SS i rer 3.52c. to 5.25c. 
es SS & ey See 3.62c. to 5.25¢. 
oe es Sl US Pe rea 3.57c. to 5.05c 

Bands—1% to 6 by 3/16 to No. 8......4.22c. to 6.50¢ 

SEED occ cake «wath maddie sé i 0céce ss 60s aa aeee 

Shapes: 

Beams and channels—3 to 15 in......3.47c. to 5.25c. 

Angles: 

Sah, KA 1h; WE PATER cckccccovsecs 3.47c. to 5.25c. 
83 in. x 3/16 in. and % in...........3.72c. to 5.60c. 
BR RS: Se eee 3.52¢. to 5.90c. 
1% to 2% in. x 3/16 in. and thicker. .3.47c. to 5.85c. 
Dee eee SE IE, ais os win's.o 0.9 (6:05 3.52¢. to 5.90c. 
fe ee eee ee eee 3.57¢c. to 5.95c. 
ee 3.62c. to 6.00c. 
DAN. 6 v.sachbewnesa hee s0+ebd wrens 3.67¢. to 6.05ce. 
Ea er Te. eee rae ee 4.07c. to 6.85c. 
ee GOR Re cnn ccnoncccecccessceccOkiGe OM [.00C, 
Tees: 
Ce ee tee ce scenes OO Glee. 
1% in. x 1% x 3/16 in..............3.77c. to 6.15c. 
1% to 2% x 3/16 in. and thicker... .3.57c. to 5.95c. 
3 in. and larger..............+..+++-3.02¢. to 5.30c. 
Merchant Steel Per Lb. 

Tire, 1% x % in. and larger............ 5.00c. to 5.25c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger)... .5.50c. 

Toe Gir Me XK TH IM. BOE TMEBEL. . wo oc cccccccccnss 6.00c. 

Cold-rolled strip (soft and quarter hard)...12c. to 14c. 

Open-hearth spring steel.............. 7.00c. to 10.00c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 
ee ES ee ee ae 6.25c. to 7.00c. 
Squares, flats and hex............... 6.75¢. to 7.50c. 

Standard cast steel, base price..............+- 15.00c. 

ee SIP ee 20.00c. to 24.00c. 

Extra best cast steel. ......ceeceeee 25.00c. to 30.00c. 

Tank Plates—Steel Per Lb. 
6: Cee GE a teh i ee vee ees ceed 8.67c. to 5.50c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 

Oe F~ aRReeeree e 7.12c. to 8.30c. 

RRR. oe ee en 7.15¢c. to 8.35c. 

SED RRRRRREP SAE (po Sg ae a rm 7.22c. to 8.40c. 

Sc ey Se aks ts bk ha. ne kins ved 7.32c. to 8.50c. 

Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Wood's 
C.R., One Pass Refined, 
per lb. per Ib. 

i OU. ee 8.30c. to 9.90c. 

ee a eee 8.35¢c. to 9.85c. 10.80c. 

PE © ws Hib ow os cence ee 8.40c. to 9.90c. 10.85c. 

BU RA ily so ov oie wal 8.50c. to 10.00c. 11.00c. 

as Ci whecc ences esee 8.60c. to 10.10c. 

No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 
Galvanized Per Lb. 

ap EA ere ere 8.75¢c. to 10.50c. 

RTE Fhe an oe. 5.6 4 4 8b wibsin Dep SRE 9.00c. to 10.75c. 

SN SEEDS 6s 5 6:ks +05. weaimwed 9.15¢e. to 10.90c. 

Se ENE ic vcd sw dleebesweeeben 9.30c. to 11.05c. 

DO 5a swesecsvs +stetetoraseal 9.45e. to 11.20c. 

SEED - i wiki SG ava week RO Re ee 9.60c. to 11.35c. 

Se se ee ae ee 9.75c. to 11.50c. 

Tn: +n s4~ 9st ee baemenienss aia kee 10.25c. to 12.00c. 
No. 28, 26 in. wide, 20c. higher. 

Pipe 
Standard—Steel Wrought Iron 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 


% in. Butt... —36 —19 | %-1% in. Butt. —5 +415 
%-3 in. Butt. —40 —24/ 2 in. Lap.... +1 +19 
3%-6 in. Lap..—35 —20 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —1 +415 
7-12 in. Lap. —25 —8/| 7-12 in. Lap.. +10 +28 
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On a number of articlés the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appenens in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general headings of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets,” 





Steel Wire 


BasB PRICE* ON No, 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Ib 
rie  WOMS 6d sic deck Cats wes cosa tee 8.00c. 
Amnenled Ott 6...0cbies . les. emit ee 8.00c 
Galvanised annealed. « «s...060.«ssbesekatiwv occ 8.50e. 
Copperatl bale «<i csacan ccs sdiins chee te  uee 8.50¢. 
cianed soft: Bessey s cies é<ace Cece hs Cowichan 10.C0¢ 


*Regular extras for lighter gages. 
Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 


en Brae Beet: siisics ccs d ceva 28%c. to 29%4c. 
CO re 28%c. to 29%c 
OIE . 0s 6 o dans eich xs dee 26%c. to 29 ec. 
eee FEGRG. 6 ocsdinss edeoss Sete 42%c. to 44%c. 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 29%4c. per Ib. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per Ib. advance over 
hot rolled 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
Primes Wasters 
CAAA” cuADe 80 Ib... 11.80 11.55 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb... 11.90 11.65 
14x20 14x20 100 lb... 12.00 11.75 
IC. ..$16.50 $14.25 it. :. BR 12.00 
IX... 18.75 16.25 x... ae 13.00 
IXX... 20.50 18.00 IXX... 14.25 14.00 


TZAR... See 19.75 IXXX... 15.25 15.00 
IXXXX... 23.75 21.50 ' IXXXX... 16.25 16.00 
Terne Plates 
8 lb. Coating 14x20 


200 DD... ov cconc cw eine ence edn e 4 eeunel $9.35 
EUs d.ve60000neciens h0s 66.00 dha ei pce 9.50 
EM waee soe ekesiens ps caus ss ia pune alee 10.50 
PireGeGeer GOOGR. oi so capsscecvdcrs cane ueae 12.75 
Tin 
ae ere eee ee eee 53c. 
GN. 216 9a 6 0 6 0:40 see S As be weet cee 58c. to 60c. 
Copper 
ge ae 20c. 
DEED 0 s.00os.0% oe tpnehédebenenbean eee 19%%ec. 
CREE Shh vveQe tected CCchaWedeceveabeeemal 19%c. 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
PI 2 on. ss ca Caan petec eran 10¢. to 1l1e. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 14%c. open 15c. 
Lead and Solder* 
See Bie BARR ss 0 os o'n0s Bode nc iv eane 10c. to lle. 
MEGS ibs bdbeed 60.98 oases eubaeenss ean lle. to 12c. 
Solder % and % guaranteed ..............000005 38c. 
ie 2. ches cMidnn cde oy > eash anes eae 35c. 
PE. Ps 0 axe, «nce 6 d00 00.40 9n6 00 eee 3lc 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


OE, BOE TD 6 sk so ci geand 00sendbbes ss ceden 90c. 
Commerce! grade; par WD. oii ss ccccccvccscccvece 50c. 
Antimony 
DE oiSieg.os's sche eee eee eas 11%c. to 11%c. 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb... .35c. to 38c. 
Old Metals 
The market is still discouraged and prices a little 


lower in most items. LTealers’ buying prices are as 
follows: 


Cents 

per Ib. 
Copper, heavy and crucible. .............eeee0- . -16.00 
Copper, heavy Gd. GINS os cine coccccvakeadtoal 15.00 
Copper, light and bottoms ................00.05. 13.00 
Bunag, DOAVY «0 oi vocwccwsbediscecccene ctveeubes 10.00 
a | ME PEE Pe eee Te 7.25 
Heavy machine composition ...................- 15.25 
No.*1 yellow brass turnings...... etcctaebeen pee See 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........12.25 
Re aa Seats oat int: ae 
ON Ere en eee Bune ve daee 5.00 
Be chen vnda skenes wth vitdpe eee ovocebececdifens Me 


a 








